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ESSAYS 


MORAL,  POUTICAL,  AND  LITERARY. 


PART  I. 


ESSAY  I. 


or  THB  DlLICACY  OT  TASTE  AND  PAMIOH. 

I 

Some  people  are  subject  to  a  certoin  delicaof  otpanion^ 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  tviiry 
pro^rous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief  when  thuy 
meet  with  misfortunes  and  adversity.  Favours  and  gCKid 
offices  easOy  engage  their  friendship,  while  the  snialJ^ 
est  injury  provokes  their  resentment  Any  tionour  or 
mark  of  distinction  elevates  them  above  measure,  but 
they  are  z»  sensibly  touched  with  conlempt*  ViUf\A^ 
of  diis  dun-acter  have,  no  doubt,  vnare  lively  enjoy- 
ments, as  wdl  as  more  pongent  norrown^  tfiao  men  i4 
cod  and  sedate  tcn^iers.  Bn^  I  believe^  m\im  ^try 
thi^g  is  hilanrrd^  there  is  no  one  who  Wim\d  not  ra» 
tber  he  oftfae  laCtcr  character,  were  he  tnUnAy  iMsl«r 
of  his  own  Ssftmtaom,  Good  or  ill  U^nutm  is  v^ry 
litdeaSovc&^OMl;  and  when  a  person  thai  has  tf»ii» 

■K<ts  with  any  soisfertm^  Wm 

takea  entire  f^m^mwm  <4  him, 

rf  aJ  r*tILih  in  th«  €rmiffyf0(i  t,tjtMf^ 

10  that  a  «^mhu^  f^^^ 
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in  the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  such  lively 
passions  are  apt  to  be  transported  beyond  all  bounds  of 
prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  take  false  steps  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  /o^^^  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  of  passion^  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity^ 
obligations  and  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or 
a  picture  to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy 
of  his  feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every 
part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with 
more  exquisite  relish  and  satisfaction,  than  the  negli- 
gences or  absurdities  with  dis^st  and  uneasiness.  A 
polite  and  judicious  conversation  affords  him  the  high- 
est entertainment ;  rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great 
punishment  to  him.  In  short,  delicacy  of  taste  has 
the  same  eifect  as  delicacy  of  passion.  It  enlarges  the 
sphere  both  of  our  happiness  and  misery,  and  makes 
us  sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  pleasures  which  escape 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me,  that 
notwithstanding  this  resemblance,  delicacy  of  taste  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated,  as  delicacy  of  passion 
is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible.  The 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  little  at  our  disposal ; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  masters  what  books  we  shall 
read,  what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of,  and  what  com- 
pany we  shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  render  happiness  entirely  independent  of  every  thing 
external.  The  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be 
attained;  but  every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  place 
his  happiness  on  such  objects  chiefly  as  depend  upon 
himself;  and  that  is  not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any 
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Other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  sentiment.  When 
a  man  i^  possessed  of  that  talent,  he  is  more  happy  by 
what  pleases  bis  taste,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appe- 
tites, and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem,  or  a 
piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  most  expensive  luxury  can 
afford.^ 

Whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  be- 
tween these  two  species  of  delicacy,  I  am  persuaded 
that  nothing  is  so  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of 
passion,  as  the  cultivating  of  that  higher  and  more  re- 
fined taste,  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters 
of  men,  of  compositions  of  genius,  and  of  the  produc*^ 
tions  of  the  nobler  arts.  A  greater  or  less  relish  for 
those  obvious  beauties  which  strike  the  senses,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  the  tem- 
per; but  with  regard  to  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  a 
fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same  with  strong 
sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  upon  it  that  they 
are  inseparable.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a  compo- 
sition of  genius,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken  in, 
so  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite,  that  no  man,  who 
is  not  possessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever 
make  a  tolerable  critic  in  such  performances.  And 
this  is  a  new  reason  for  cultivating  a  relish  in  the  libe- 
ral arts.  Our  judgment  will  strengthen  by  this  exer- 
cise.    We  shall  form  juster  notions  of  life.     Many 

^  How  far  the  ddicacy  of  taste,  and  that  of  passion,  are  connected 
together  in  the  original  frame  of  the  mind,  It  is  hard  to  determine.  To 
me  there  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable  connexion  betwixt  them. 
For  we  may  obsenre  that  women,  who  have  more  delicate  passions  than 
men,  have  also  a  more  delicate  taste  of  the  ornaments  of  life,  of  dress, 
equipage,  and  the  ordinary  decencies  of  behaviour.  Any  excellency  in 
these  hits  their  taste  much  sooner  than  ours ;  and  when  you  pleas^  theif 
y^U:,  you  aooa  engage  their  aifectioas.— Eiarxovi  A,  C,  D,  }^^. 
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things  which  please  or  afBict  others,  will  appear  to  ns 
too  frivolous  to  engage  our  attention;  and  we  shall 
lose  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  passion, 
^hich  is  so  incommodious. 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  &r,  in  saying  that  a 
cultivated  taste  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  pas^' 
sions,  and  renders  us  indifferent  to  those  objects  which 
are  so  fondly  pursued  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On 
farther  reflection,  I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our 
sensibility  for  all  the  tender  and  agreeable  passions ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  renders  the  mind  incapaUe  of 
the  rougher  and  moi^  boisterotls  emotions. 

Ingeauas  didicimc  fldeliter  sites, 
^moIHt  iBOreB,  nee  siiiit  etne  fbros. 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very 
natural  reasons.  In  the^r^^  place,  nothing  is  so  im- 
proving to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties, 
either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  Tliey 
^ve  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they 
excite  are  soft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ;  cherish  re- 
flection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agree- 
able melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable 
to  love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few 
people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and 
conversation  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  sel- 
dom find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong 
sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  dis- 
tinguishing characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible 
differences  and  gradations,  which  make  one  man  pre* 
fer^ble  to  another.    Any  one  that  has  competent  sense 
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16  sufficient  for  their  entertainment*  They  talk  to  him 
of  their  jdeasnres  and  affairs,  with  the  same  frankness 
that  they  would  to  another;  and  finding  many  who 
are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy 
or  want  in  his  absence*  But  to  make  use  of  the  allu- 
sion of  a  celebrated  French  *  author,  the  judgment  may 
be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where  the  most  ordi- 
nary machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours ;  but  the 
most  elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  se» 
conds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  difierences  of  time. 
One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of 
books  and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  comp»- 
ny  of  a  few  select  companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly^ 
how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  nor 
tions  which  he  has  entertained.  And,  his  affections 
being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder 
he  carries  them  further  than  if  they  were  more  general 
and  undistinguished.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle 
companion  improves  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship ; 
and  the  ardours  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  ele^ 
^ant  passion. 
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ESSAY  11. 


OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Nothing  Is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than 
the  extreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of 
communicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and 
of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the 
king  or  bis  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve 
upon  war,  it  is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfiilly  or  igno- 
rantly,  they  mistake  the  interests  of  the  nation;  and 
that  peace,  in  the  present  situation  of  affiurs,  is  infi- 
nitely preferable.  If  the  passion  of  the  ministers  lie 
towards  pefice,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing 
but  war  and  devastation,  and  represent  the  pacific  con- 
duct of  the  government  as  mean  and  pusillanimous* 
As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, either  republican  or  monarchial;  in  Holland  and 
Venice,  more  than  in  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  give  occasion  to  the  question,  Hem  it  hap^ 
pens  that  Great  Britain  alone  enjoys  this  peculiar  pri^ 
vilege  f  * 

The  reason  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government, 

^  And  whether  the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  liberty  be  advantageous 
or  prejudidal  to  the  public— >£dxtioii8  A,  C,  D,  N. 
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vUck  is  ncidier  whoDj  monurdiical^  nor  wholly  republi'* 

IcNmdy  if  I  mintate  not,  a  true  observation 
pniiiiri,  tint  die  two  eiEtreaei  in  gorernment,  liberty 
rj,  cammmmlj  aiUMuacli  nearest  to  each  other ; 
depart  from  the  extremesy  and  mix  a 
Etde ofawi^iij  vidb  ilbcyty, the goremroent  becomes 

c  other  hand,  wlien 

Irde  cf  22xTtT  wxa  aKwardiyy  the  yoke  be-^ 

liwmn  dbe  aoR;  jfrjrroqa  zmd  lauAtr^A^    In  a 

ddc  <c  Fracec^  vLxb  k  af^vJtite^ 
»tIisprA  crMKnr^  ail  r/tliem, 

2x17  jejvj-jMiJi'j  a.;p^n»»C  hW 

VKtJL  \£  9^0000.  MUL  xrlnn^    i.x  a  jpw^maitf^nt 

fiiirx  la  :aac  1/  iu',*.i»xitif  wtu'r^ 
w  ^mingar  sa  it  j^"* k  je^uyjLs.^  ta 

m  ^ 


r   aCL  Ltais::    21.:     .^^    .^'  .. 
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and  liberty  render  the  yoke  either  more  grieyons;  I 
must  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard  to 
the  Romans  under  the  Emperors,  that  they  neither 
could  bear  total  slavery  nor  total  liberty.  Nee  ioiam 
serviiuiem^  nee  Mam  Ubertatem  pati  posntnt.  This  re- 
mark a  celelH^ted  poet  has  translated  and  i^Iied  to 
the  English,  in  his  liyely  description  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's policy  and  goyemment. 

£t  fit  aimer  son  jong  i  1' Anglob  indompt^ 
Qui  ne  pent  ai  aenfir»  ni  Tivre  en  liberty 

HairuAni^  liv.  L 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  Emperors  as  a  mixture 
c{  despotism  and  liberty,  where  the  despotism  prevail- 
ed ;  and  the  EInglish  government  as  a  mixture  of  the 
same  kind,  where  the  liberty  predominates.  The  con- 
sequences are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation, 
and  such  as  may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms 
of  government,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulness  and 
jealousy.  The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them, 
the  most  frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human 
nature ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly 
excited  by  their  jealousy^  and  by  their  observing  that 
all  the  great  men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the 
dominion  (^  a  fiunily,  which,  but  a  little  before,  was^ 
nowise  superior  to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  republican  part  of  the  government  prevails  in  Ejig* 
land,  though  with  a  great  mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is 
obliged,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain  a  watch- 
ful y<^afoi»y  over  the  magistrates,  to  remove  all  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  to  secure  every  one's  life  and  for- 
tune by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  must  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determin- 
ed to  be  such :  No  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man 
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bBt&nMalegrffwfUAptte-ioiljcg:  wnc.  cvat:  ihex 
jaiges HKrt  W  lis  tUmm  iiu'iikh  -«4u>  s^  fOiivfA. 
bf  tbor  own  iMono,  to  Ixavc  a  -loai^ul  tyt  (w«i  ihr 
(ncroacl—ctt  jbJ  nciattx  t£  At  mmstecs.  Fnn 
Aeae  camcs  k  |wwnAi,  i^M  ikoR  » » nnd  liiMTC, 

dme  woe  SmiuciU  slmxTsod  UiMiiut  in  Rfsoe. 

These  (mncqiles  acoomw  far  dtf  prcK  Eht  tTt  </  die 
presB  m  Chese  kngdiMBS,  bc^iBd  ■ku  it  Rtdulpod  <■ 
my  odier  gowrniet.  It  is  ifiprehaklad  tkat  ai^ 
trary  power  woold  steal  in  iqioo  as,  were  w  dM  care- 
ful to  prevent  its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  «s^; 
Bdhod  (rf*  oooveying  the  aUr^  fWm  ooe  end  of  tlM 
kti^dom  to  the  otb^ .  The  sfiirit  of  the  peoftle  bmA 
fre«jaently  be  roused,  in  order  to  catb  the  aubilioD  of 
the  court ;  and  the  dread  of  rotimig  this  ^iril  must  be 
employed  to  prevent  that  aiulHti<Hi.  Nothing  so  efleo- 
tnal  to  this  purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  by 
irbich  all  the  learning  wit,  and  genius  of  the  nation, 
may  be  employed  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  every 
me  be  aaitnated  to  its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  aa 
die  republican  part  of  our  government  can  maintain  iU 
self  against  the  monarchical,  it  will  naturally  be  care* 
fill  to  keep  the  press  open,  as  of  importance  to  its  own 
preservation.' 
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It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  tlie  unbounded  li- 
berty of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps,  im- 


the  harangues  of  the  popular  demagogues  of  Athens  and  Tribunes  of 
Rome.  A  man  reads  a  book  or  pamphlet  alone  and  cooly.  There  is 
oone  present  from  whom  be  can  catch  the  passion  by  contagion.  He  is 
not  hurried  away  by  the  force  and  energy  of  action.  And  should  he  be 
wrought  up  to  never  so  seditious  a  humour,  there  is  no  violent  resolu- 
tion presented  to  him  by  which  he  can  immediately  vent  his  passion. 
The  liberty  of  the  press,  therefore,  however  abused,  can  scarce  ever  ex- 
cite popular  tumults  or  rebellion.  And  as  to  those  murmurs  or  secret 
discontents  it  may  occasion,  it  is  better  they  should  get  vent  in  words, 
that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate  before  it  be  too 
late,  in  order  to  his  providing  a  remedy  against  them.  Mankind,  it  is 
true,  have  always  a  greater  propension  to  believe  what  is  said  to  the 
disadvantage  of  their  governors  than  the  contraiy;  but  this  inclination 
is  inseparable  from  them  whether  they  have  liberty  or  not.  A  whisper 
may  fly  as  quick,  and  be  as  pernicious  as  a  pamphlet  Kay,-  it  will  be 
more  pernicious,  where  men  are  not  accustomed  to  think  freely,  or  dis- 
tinguish betwiit  truth  and  falsehood. 

It  has  also  been  found,  as  the  experience  of  mankind  increases,  thai 
the  people  are  no  such  dangerous  monster  as  they  have  been  represented, 
and  that  it  is  in  every  respect  better  to  guide  them  like  rational  creatures 
than  to  lead  or  drive  them  like  brute  beasta  Before  the  United  I'ro- 
vinces  set  the  example,  toleration  was  deemed  incompatible  with  good 
government ;  and  it  was  thought  impossible  that  a  number  of  religious 
sects  could  live  together  in  harmony  and  peace,  and  have  all  of  them 
an  equal  affection  to  their  common  country  and  to  each  other.  England 
has  set  a  like  example  of  civil  liberty ;  and  though  this  liber^  seems  to 
occasion  some  small  ferment  at  present,  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  any 
peoiicious  effects ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men,  being  every  day  more 
accustomed  to  the  free  discussion  of  public  affairs,  wiU  improve  in  their 
judgment  of  them,  and  be  with  greater  difficult  seduced  by  every  idle 
rumour  and  popular  clamour. 

It  is  a  very  comfortable  reflection  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  that  this  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  Britain  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot  easily  be  wrested 
from  us,  and  must  last  as  long  as  our  Government  remains  in  any  de- 
gree free  and  independent.  It  is  seldom  that  liberty  of  any  kind  is  lost 
all  at  once.  Slavery  has  so  frightful  an  aspect  to  men  accustomed  to 
ftieedom,  that  it  must  steal  in  upon  them  by  degrees,  and  must  disguise 
ii;aelf  in  a  thousand  s]iapes  i^i  ordyr  to  bq  received.     IJut  if  tlie  liberty 


possible,  to  propose  a  suitaUc  rctixx]  v  £ir  iu  b>;  ^litK'  <^ 
the  evils,  attending  those  miskied  femt^;  of  |^nvmi)^-^M% 


of  the  press  ever  be  lott,  it  mmt  be  Imi  eft  mion  TW  |{««k<«^  Uitii 
against  ledition  and  libcUiqg  are  aft  praaettft  « «M«ii|t  ««  lb<'>^  |wimm1>^ 
can  be  madc^  Noching  can  impose  a  Ikitbcr  rt>i«raiM  iMt  <^'t)w<r  Ib^ 
dapfung  an  imprimatur  upon  tbe  prsMi  or  tbe  ginn|t  wt^  lal|{l^  ^mH>^ 
tionary  powers  to  die  court  lo  punish  vhatevcr  diJiyl^wfi  lb«Mk  1^1 
these  concessions  would  be  such  a  barelaced  vioUlkm  of  libvn^%  th*| 
they  wiU  probably  be  tbe  last  efforts  of  a  dimpoUc  gowninHnin  >W 
may  conclude  that  the  liberty  of  Britain  is  gone  (br  ewr  when  thM«  M« 
tempts  shall  succeed.— Editxoms  A,  C|  D^  N» 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAT  BE  R£l>UCED  TO  A  SCIXHCE. 


It  is  a  question  with  sevenJ,  whether  there  be  any 
essential  difference  between  one  form  of  government 
and  another  ?  and,  whether  every  form  may  not  be- 
come good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  admi* 
nistered?*  Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  govern- 
ments  are  alike,  and  that  the  only  difference  consists  in 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  governors,  most  poli* 
tical  disputes  would  be  at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  ona 
constitution  above  another  must  be  esteemed  mere  bi- 
gotry and  folly.  But,  though  a  friend  to  moderation, 
I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  sentiment,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  affairs  admit  of  no  great* 
er  stability,  than  what  they  receive  from  the  casual 
humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true,  those  who  maintain  that  the  goodness  of 
all  government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the  admi- 
nistration, may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  histo* 
ry,  where  the  very  same  government,  in  different  hands, 
has  varied  suddenly  into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of 
good  and  bad.     Compare  the  French  government  un- 

*  For  fbnns  of  goreminent  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 
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der  Heniy  IJI.  and  under  Henry  IV.  Oppression,  le- 
yity,  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  faction,  sedition, 
tieacheryy  rebellion,  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
jects :  These  compose  the  character  of  the  former  mi- 
serable era.  Bat  when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince^ 
who  succeeded,  was  once  firmly  seated  on  the  throne^ 
the  government,  the  pec^le,  every  thing,  seemed  to  be 
UHally  dbanged ;  and  all  from  the  difference  of  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns.  ^  Instan- 
ces of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied,  almost  without  num« 
her,  fixnn  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  pn^r  to  make  a  distinction* 
All  absolute  governments  must  very  much  depend  on 
the  administraticm ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  incon- 
veniences attending  that  form  of  government  But  a 
rq[>ublican  and  free  govemm^it  would  be  an  obvious 
abaurdity,  if  the  particular  checks  and  controls,  provid- 
ed by  the  oonstittttioD,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made 
it  not  the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Such  is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  such  is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are 
wisely  constituted :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the 
source  of  all  disorder,  and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where 
either  skill  or  honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  orip 
ginal  fiame  and  institution. 

So  great  is  the  fiH'ce  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  so  little  dq>endence  have  they  on 
the  humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences 
almost  as  general  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduc* 


^  An  equal  diffierense  of  s  eouiruy  kind  may  be  found  in  eonparing 
«h«  reigns  oiJBKuAeik  and  Jam€h  at  Icafel  trtdi  fcgaid  to  tomgn  tt- 
fiufB^— fijBfZHNU  A,  C;  0«  N. 
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eel  from  them,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences 
afford  us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing 
a  negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls*  This 
unbounded  power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in 
a  representative  body.  The  consequences  were :  When 
the  people,  by  success  and  conquest,  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  dis* 
tance  from  the  capital,  the  city  tribes,  though  the  most 
contemptible,  carried  almost  every  vote :  They  were^ 
therefore,  most  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affiscted  po- 
pularity: They  were  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
general  distribution  of  corn,  and  by  particular  bribes, 
which  they  received  from  almost  every  candidate :  By 
this  means,  they  became  everyday  more  licentious,  and 
the  Campus  Martins  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  tumult 
and  sedition :  Armed  slaves  were  introduced  among 
these  rascally  citizens,  so  that  the  whole  government 
fell  into  anarchy ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  which  the 
Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Caesars.  Such  are  the  effects  of  democracy  without  a 
representative. 

A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
the  legislative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways. 
Either  every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power 
as  composed  of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power 
and  authority.    The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance 
of  the  first  kind  of  government ;  the  Polish,  of  the 
second.     In  the  Venetian  government  the  whole  body 
of  nobility  possesses  the  whole  power,  and  no  nob)'^ 
man  has  any  authority  which  he  receives  not  from  t 
whole.     In  the  Polish  government  every  nobleman, 
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raeans  of  his  fie&,  has  a  distinct  hereditary  authority 
oirer  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body  has  no  author!^ 
but  what  it  receives  from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts. 
The  difierent  operations  and  tendencies  of  these  two 
species  of  government  might  be  made  iqpparent  even  a 
priori.     A  Venetian  nobility  is  preferable  to  a  Polish, 
let  the  humours  and  education  of  men  be  ever  so  much 
varied.   A  nobility,  who  possess  their  power  in  com- 
mon^  will  preserve  peace  and  order,  both  among  them- 
^ves,  and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member  can  have  au- 
thority enough  to  control  the  laws  for  a  inoment*    The 
nobles  will  preserve  dieir  authority  over  the  people,  but 
widioui  any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private 
prc^>erty;  because  sudi  a  tyrannical  government  pro- 
motes not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  however  it 
nay  that  of  some  individuals.     There  will  be  a  distinc- 
tion of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  people,  but  this 
wfll  be  the  only  distinction  in  the  state.     The  whole 
nobili^  will  form  one  body,  and  the  whole  people  an- 
other, without  any  of  those  private  feuds  and  animosi- 
ties, which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  every  where.   It 
is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobility  in 
every  one  of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  as 
that  a  single  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king, 
shall  possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a 
proper  balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislature.  This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elec' 
five  or  hereditary  J  and  though  the  former  institution 
may,  to  a  superficial  view,  appear  the  most  advantage- 
ous; yet  a  more  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it 
greater  inconveniences  than  in  the  latter,  and  such  as 
are  founded  on  causes  and  principles  eternal  and  im- 
mutable.    The  filling  of  the  throne,  in  such  a  govern- 

YQL.  III.  B 
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ment^  is  a  point  of  tocy  great  and  too  g^iftsnd  ii 
not  to  divide  the  whole  people  into  fiu^on^:*  Whence 
a  civil  war,  the  greatest  of  ills,  may  be  apprehended^ 
almost  with  certfdnty,  upon  every  vacancy.  The  prince 
elected  must  be  either  a  Foretgrurot  A  Native :  The 
former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to 
govern ;  suspicious  of  hisnew'subjeet^,  and  suspe<it4Bd 
by  them ;  giving  his  confidence  enthrely  to  strangers^ 
who  ^ill  have  no  other  care  but  of  Enriching  themselves 
in  the  quickest  manner,  while  their  master^s  &vour  and 
authority  are  able  to  support  them.  A  native  win  can^ 
into  the  throne  all  hb  private  animosities  and  friend- 
ships, and  will  never  be  viewed  in  his  elevation  without 
exciting  the  sentiment  of  envy  in  those  who  formerly 
considered  him  as  their  equal.  Not  to  mention  diat  il 
crown  is  too  high  a  reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit 
alone,  and  will  always  induce  the  candidates  to  employ 
force,  or  money,  or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the 
electors :  So  that  such  an  election  will  give  no  betfeir 
chance  for  superior  merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state 
had  trusted  to  birth  alone  for  determining  the  sovereign* 

It  may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  as  an  universal  ax-» 
iom  in  politics.  That  an  hereditaty  prince^  a  ndbilif^ 
without  vassals  J  and  a  people  voting  by  their  representa- 
tives, Jorm  the  best  MOV AHCKY J  AftlSTOOHACr  an^  DEMO- 
CRACY. '  Biit  in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics 
admit  of  general'  truths,  which  are»  invariable  by  the 
humour  or  education  ehher  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  some  •  other  principles  of 
this  science,  which  may  seem  to  deserve  that  Character; 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those 
who  partake  of  their  freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  most 
fUinotia  and  oppressive  to  their  provinces :  And  this  ob- 
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servaticm  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind 
we  are  here  speaking  of*  When  a  monarch  extends  his 
dominions  by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  his 
old  and  his  new  subjects  as  on  the  same  footii^;  be- 
cause, in  reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same, 
excq>t  the  few  firioids  and  favourites  with  whom  he  is 
personally  acquainted.     He  does  not,  therefore,  make 
any  distinction  between  them  in  his  general  laws ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  careful  to  prevent  all  particular  acts 
of  oppression  on  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.     But  a 
firee  state  necessarily  makes  a  great  distinction,  and 
must  always  do  so,  till  men  learn  to  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  well  as  themselves.    The  conquerors,  in  such 
a  government,  are  all  legislators,  and  will  be  sure  to 
contrive  matters,  by  restrictions  on  trade,  and  by  taxes, 
so  as  to  draw  some  private,  as  well  as  public  advantage 
from  their  conquests.     Provincial  governors  have  also 
a  better  chance,  in  a  republic,  to  escape  with  their 
plunder,  by  means  of  bribery  or  intrigue ;  and  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  state  to  be  enrich- 
ed by  the  spoils  <^  the  subject  provinces,  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  tolerate  such  abuses.     Not  to  men- 
tion, that  it,  is  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  free  state  to 
change  the  governors  frequently ;  which  obliges  these 
temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expeditious  and  rapa- 
cious, that  tliey  may  accumulate  sufficient  wealth  be- 
fore they  give  place  to  their  successors.     What  cruel 
tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world  during  the 
time  of  their  commonwealth  !     It  is  true,  they  had 
laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their  provincial  magis- 
trates ;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could 
not  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces  than 
by  repealing  these  very  laws.     For,  in  that  case,  says 
he,  our  magistrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would 
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plunder  no  more  than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapfl- 
ciousness ;  whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy 
that  of  their  judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome, 
of  whose  protection,  they  stand  in  need.  Who  can 
read  of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  Verres  without 
horror  and  astonishment?  And  who  is  not  touched 
with  indignation  to  hear,  that,  after  Cicero  had  ex- 
hausted on  that  abandoned  criminal  all  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed  so  far  as  to  get 
him  condemned  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  laws,  yet 
that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old  age,  in  opu- 
lence and  ease,  and,  thirty  years  afterwards,  was  put 
into  the  proscription  by  Mark  Antony,  on  account  of 
his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Cicero  him- 
self, and  all  the  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ?  Aft;er 
the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Roman  yoke 
became  easier  upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs 
us ;  *  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  worst 
emperors,  Domitian, "  for  instance,  were  careful  to  pre- 
vent all  oppression  on  the  provinces.  In  Tiberius's  ^ 
time,  Gaul  was  esteemed  richer  than  Italy  itself:  Nor 
do  I  find,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman  monar- 
chy, that  the  empire  became  less  rich  or  populous  in 
any  of  its  provinces ;  though  indeed  its  valour  and  mi- 
litary discipline  were  always  upon  the  decline.  The 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians  over  their 
subject  states  in  Africa  went  so  far,  as  we  learn  from 
Polybius, "  that,  not  content  witii  exacting  the  half  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itself  was  a  very 

*  Ann.  lib.  L  cap.  2L  ^  Suet  in  vita  Domit. 

°  Egregium  resumendae  libertati  tempus,  si  ipsi  florentes,  qnam  inops 
ItaliBy  qnam  imbellis  urtNina  plebs»  nihil  validum  in  ezercitibus,  nisi 
quod  externum  oogitarent— Tadt  Ann.  lib.  iii. 

'  lib.  i.  cap.  7% 
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b%h  rent,  they  also  loaded  them  with  many  other 
taxes.  If  we  pass  from  uicient  to  modem  times^  we 
shall  still  find  the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces 
of  absolute  monarchies  are  always  better  treated  than 
those  of  free  states.  Compare  the  Pais  canquis  of 
France  with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this 
tmth;  though  this  latter  kingdom,  being  in  a  good 
measure  peopled  from  England,  possesses  so  many 
rights  and  privileges  as  should  naturally  make  it  chal- 
leoge  better  treatment  than  that  of  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. Corsica  b  also  an  obvious  instance  to  the  same 
purpose. 

There  is  an  observation  of  Machiavel,  with  regard 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  X 
think,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  eternal  politi- 
cal truths,  which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  may 
seem  strange,  says  that  politician,  that  such  spdden 
conquests,  as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed 
so  peaceably  by  his  successors,  and  that  the  Persians, 
during  all  the  confusions  and  civil  wars  among  the 
Greeks,  never  made  the  smallest  effort  towards  the  re- 
coveiy  of  their  former  independent  government.  To 
satisfy  us  concerning  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  event, 
we  may  consider,  that  a  monarch  may  govern  his  sub- 
jects in  two  different  ways.  He  may  either  follow  the 
maxims  of  the  Eastern  princes,  and  stretch  his  authori* 
tjr  so  far  as  to  leave  no  distinction  of  rank  among  his 
subjects,  but  what  proceeds  immediately  from  himself; 
no  advantages  of  birth ;  no  hereditary  honours  and  pos- 
sessions; and,  in  a  word,  no  credit  among  the  people, 
accept  from  his  commission  alone.  Or  a  monarch  may 
exert  his  power  afler  a  milder  manner,  like  other  Eu- 
ropean princes ;  and  leave  other  sources  of  honour,  be- 
;;ide  his  smile  and  favour:    Birth,  titles,  possessions. 
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talour,  integrity,  knowledge,  or  great  and  fortunate 
achievements.  In  the  former  species  of  government^ 
after  a  conquest,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  shake  off  the 
yoke;  since  no  one  possesses,  among  the  people,  so 
much  personal  credit  and  authority  as  to  be^n  such 
an  enterprise:  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the.  least  misfor- 
tune, or  discord  among  the  victors,  will  encourage  the 
-vanquished  to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to 
.prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  undertaking.  * 

*  I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  accoiding.  to  the  supposition  of  Machfa^ 
Tel,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nobility ;  though  there  is  reason  to 
suspect,  that  the  Florentine  secretary,  who  seems  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  wiUi  the  Roman  than  the  Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  m 
this  particular.  The  more  ancient  Persians,  whose  manners  are  describ- 
^  by  Xenophon,  were  a  free  people,  and  had  nobiUtj;  Their  cfiortfui 
were  presenred  even  after  the  extending  of  their  conquests  and  the  con- 
sequent change  of  their  government.  Arrian  mentions  them  in  Dariu8*s 
time,  Ve  exped.  Alea.  lib.  ii*  Historians  also  speak  often  of  the  per* 
sons  in  command  as  men  of  funil  j.  Tygranes,  who  was  genersl  of  the 
M edes  under  Xerzes,  was  of  the  race  of  Achmaenes,  Heriod.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  62.  Artachasus,  who  directed  the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  Mount 
Athos,  was  of  the  same  family.  Id.  cap.  1 17.  Megabyxus  was  one  of 
the  seren  eminent  Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  sod, 
Eopynss,  was  in  the  highest  command  under  Darius,  and  deKrcred  B»- 
l)ylon  to  him.  His  grandson,  Megabyzus,  commanded  the  army  de- 
feated at  Marathon.  His  great-grandson,  Zopyrus,  was  also  eminent, 
and  was  banished  Persia.  Herod.  Hb.  ixi.  Thuc  lib.  t.  Rosaces,  who 
commanded  an  army  in  £gypt  under  Artaxerzes,  was  also  descended 
from  one  of  the  seren  conspirators^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iTi.  Agesilans,  in 
Xenophon.  Hist.  Griec.  lib.  iv.  bdng  desirous  of  making  a  marriage 
betwixt  king  Cotys  his  ally,  and  the  daughter  of  S{>ithridates,  a  Persian 
of  ranky  who  had  deserted  to  him,  first  asks  Cotys  what  family  Spi- 
tfiridates  is  of.  One  of  the  most  considerable  in  Persia,  says  Cotys. 
.  Ariania,  when  offered  the  sovereignty  by  Clearehus  and  the  ten  thousand 
.Greeks,  reftised  it  as  of  too  low  a  rank,  and  said,  that  so  many  emi^ 
nent  Persians  would  never  endure  his  rule.  Id»  de  exped,  lib.  ii.  Some 
of  the  families  descended  from  the  seven  Persians  above  mentioned  r^ 
'mafued  during  Alexander's  successors ;  and  Mithridates,  in  Antiochus*a 
time,  ia  said  by  Polybius  to  be  descended  from  one  of  thep^  lilx  v.  capw 
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Soch  is  ihe  rcasonit^  of  Machbvel,  which  seems 
tolid  sod  conclusive;  thoagh  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed 
fidsehood  with  truth,  in  ssseftiug  that  mdnarchies,  go* 
^med  according  to  Eastern  pc^cj,  though  more  easilj 
kept  when  once'subdued,  yet  are  the  saost  difficult  to 
subdue ;  since  they  cOndot  contain  any  powerful  sub- 
ject, whose  discontent  and  bction  may  fiurilitate  the  en* 
terprises  of  an  enemy.  For,  besides,  that  soch  a  ty- 
rannical government  enervates  the  courage  of  men,  and 
renders  them  indiSereut  towards  the  fortunes  of  their 
sovereign ;  besides  this,  I  say,  we  find  by  experience, 
that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  authority  of  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  being  always,  in  such  govern- 
ments, as  absolute  withinltsspheress  that  of  the  prince 
himaelf,  is  able,  with  barbarians  accustomed  to  a  blind 
submission,  to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal 
revdutions.  So  that  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  govern* 
ment  is  preferable,  and  gives  the  greatest  security  to 
the  sovereign  as  well  as  to  the  subject. 

Le^latoTs,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future 
government  of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to 
provide  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration 
of  public  affiiirs  ts  (be  latest  posterity.     Effects  will  al- 

UL  Artibann  was  atM»ed  u  'An 
^  iii.  And  when  Aleimder  marrie 
PasMa  wonwn,  bia  intcnlian  plainly  < 
fte  moM  cmiiient  Peniaii  families.  Ii 
d>^  wen  of  tbe  moU  noble  birth  in  F 
of  Pinis  wai  deapotk,  and  conducted 
awnncT,  bat  was  not  earned  >o  far  a?  i 
fimod  all  lanfci  and  orden.  It  IcfL  mi 
Hlra and tbor fiunilj',  indrpradentof ' 
tbc  iiaain  wby  tbe  Haccdoniani  kept  i 
o«ii^  to  other  eauae*  aay  to  be  found 
te  owned  that  Hacbiatel'i  reaioning  h 
■     it*  application  to  the  prewnt  c«se> 
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ways  correspond  to  causes ;  and  wise  regulaticNiSy  in 
any  comnionwealthy  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that 
can  be  left  to  future  ages»    In  the  smallest  court  or 
office,  the  stated  forms  and  methods  by  which  busi* 
ness  must  be  conducted,  are  found  to  be  a  consider^ 
able  check  on  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind.    Why 
should  not  the  case  be  the  same  in  public  affiiirs? 
Can  we  ascribe  the  stability  and  wisdom  of  the  Vene* 
tian  government,  through  so  many  ages,  to  any  thing 
but  the  form  of  government  ?    And  is  it  not  easy  to 
point  out  those  defects  in  the  original  constitution^ 
which  produced  the  tumultuous  governments  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these 
two  famous  republics  ?    And  so  little  dependence  has 
this  affair  on  the  humours  and  educatioi^of  particular 
men,  that  one  part  of  the  same  republic  may  be  wisely 
conducted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the  very  6ame  men^ 
merely  on  account  of  die  differences  of  the  forms  and 
institutions  by  which  these  parts  are  regulated.    His* 
lorians  inform  us  that  thb  was  actually  the  case  with 
Genoa.     For  while  the  state  was  always  full  of  sedition, 
and  tumult,  and  disorder,   the  bank  of  St  George, 
which  had  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  pec^le, 
was  conducted,  for  several  ages,  with  the  utmost  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom.  ^ 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always 
most  eminent  for  private  virtue.     Good  laws  may  beget 

*  Esempio  vcrmmente  raro,  et  da'  filptofi  in  Unte  laro  """fg'^pti*  e 
▼eduie  Eepubblicbe  mai  non  troTato,  vedere  dentro  ad  un  medesioio  cer* 
chicH  ftn  medesimi  dUadini,  la  libcrti  e  la  tirannide,  la  Tita  ciTile  e  in 
corrotta,  lagiuatisiae  la  licenta;  pcrche  qudlo  otdiaa  solo  manticiie 
qit«lla  cittk  plena  di  costumi  antichi  e  Tcncnbili  £  s'egli  ■Trmiif, 
cbe  ool  tempo  in  ogni  modo  avTeni,  che  San  Giorgio  tutta  queUa 
rilU  occupauei  sarebbe  quella  una  Rtpubblica  piik  die  la  Veneaiana  me- 
morabile.— Ddle  Ktorie  Fiorenline,  lib.  viii.  4<37.^Florent.  1782, 
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fMtler  and  moderation  in  the  gOTernment,  where  the 
manners  and  customs  hare  instilled  litde  humanity  or 
justice  into  the  tempers  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
period  of  the  Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political 
▼iew,  is  that  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and 
end  of  the  last  Punic  war ;  the  due  balance  between 
the  nobility  and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the  con- 
tests of  the  tribunes,  and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the 
extent  of  conquests.  Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  horrid 
practice  of  poisoning  was  90  common,  that,  during 
part  of  the  season,  a  Prtetar  punished  capitally  for 
this  crime  above  three  thousand  *  persons  in  a  part  of 
Italy;  and  found  informations  of  this  nature  still  mul- 
tiplying upon  him*  There  is  a  similar,  or  rather  a 
worse  instance^  ^  in  the  more  early  times  of  the  comF 
monwealth  ;  so  depraved  in  private  life  were  that 
people,  whom  in  their  histories  we  so  much  admire.  I 
doubt  not  but  they  were  really  more  virtuous  during 
the  time  of  the  two  Triunmrates ;  when  they  were 
tearing  their  common  country  to  pieces,  and  spreading 
slaughter  and  desolation  over  the  toice  of  the  earthy 
merely  for  the  choice  of  tyrants.  * 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintaint 
with  die  utmost  zeal,  in  every  firee  state,  thocM^  formf 
and  institutions  by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public 
good  consulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  part^^ 
cular  men  restrained  and  punished.  Nothing  does 
more  honour  to  human  nature,  than  to  see  it  suiicefHiblfi 
of  so  noble  a  passion }  as  nothing  can  be  a  grettt4;r  in* 

*  T.  LiTii,  lav  zL  csp.  4a 

»  T.  lirii,  lib.  Yiii.  cap.  la 

*  L'Aigle  contre  I'Ai^e,  RoBMini  eootrt  Bonftift*, 
Pombatans  iieulfingnt  poor  k  dbokx  6t  iyrmt$. 
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dication  of  meanness  of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see 
him  destitute  of  it.  A  man  who  loves  only  himself 
without  r^ard  to  fiiendship  and  desert,  merits  the  se- 
verest blame ;  and  a  man,  who  is  only  susceptible  of 
friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a  r^turd  to  the 
communitjr,  is  deficient  in  the  most  material  part  of 
virtue. 

But  this  is  a  sulgect  which  needs  not  be  longer  ii|- 
aisted  on  at  present  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on 
both  sides,  who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  parti- 
sans, and,  under  preten(^  of  public  good,  jmrsue  the 
interests  and  ends  of  th^ir  particular  Action.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  always  be  more  fond  of  pipmoting  moder- 
ation than  zeal;  though  perhaps  the  surest  way  of  pro- 
ducing moderation  in  eveiy  partyisto  increase  our  zeal 
for  the  public  Let  us  therefore  try,  if  it  be  possibly 
from  the  foregoing  doctrine,  to  draw  a  lesson  of  moder- 
ation with  regard  to  the  parties  into  which  our  country 
is  at  present  divided ;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  allow 
jiiot  this  moderation  to  abate  the  industry  and  passion, 
.with  which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pursue  the 
good  of  his  country. 

Those  who  either  jittack  or  defend  a  minister  in 
.such  a  government  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  is 
allowed,  always  cany  matters  .to  an  extreme  and  ex- 
aggerate his  merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic His  enemies  are  sure  to  charge  him  with  the 
.greatest  enormities,  both  in  domestic  and  foreign  m»- 
nagemenlt;  and  there  is  no  m^nness  or  crime,  of 
which,  in  their  account,  he  is  not  capable.  Unneces- 
sary wars,  scandalous  treaties,  profusion  of  public  trea- 
sure, oppressive  taxes,  every  kind  of  mal-administr' 
tion  is  ascribed  to  him.  To  aggravate  the  charge,  ] 
pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its  bane 


«B  -B  ymaeritj^  hj  anderiDining  the  best 
H  iH  woclilr  wml  disordering  that  wiM 
m^  ■■""■"■»»  ami  customs,  by  which  our 
iHT^ai  myn  centaries,  have  been  lo  hap- 
u.  ^  s  Boc  only  «  wicked  miniiler  in 
c  ^m  iiiiKimt  cTuy  security  provided  •• 
bl  smaKTS  fcr  the  future. 
mha  baai,  the  partisans  of  the  mini*(«r 
high  as  the  accuMtiwi  •• 
okfante  his  wue,  ileacly,  and  rmmI^ 
nvTTpartof  hisadimnlslration,  'Dm 
t  of  the  nation  supported  abrowl^ 
d  at  home,  persecution  rc«trMA> 
d ;  the  merit  of  all  theae  bl^rMtin^  i« 
r  to  the  minister.  At  the  Mine  time,  tm 
OBVK  afl  hb  otber  merits  by  a  religioua  care  of  iIm 
fcm  n^iiitlicD  in  the  world,  which  he  h««  priM^r*»4 
■  si  iu  pans,  and  has  transmitted  entire,  lo  Iw  iW 
h^fMEss  and  securi^  of  the  latest  potterity, 

Wlen  this  accusation  and  pan^^c  arc  rccnred  W 
the  partjsaps  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  li^w  aa 
otzandinary  ferment  on  both  sides,  and  All  tlte  natMin 
ntfavkJent  animosities.  But  I  would  fiiin  persuade 
diese  party  zealots,  that  there  is  •  flat  cootndietmi 
1 


never  have  suffered  a  wicked  and  weak  minister  to  go* 
vera  triumphantly  for  a  course  of  twenty  years,  when 
opposed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  nation,  who  ex- 
ercised the  utmost  liber^  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  pariia* 
ment^  and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to  the  people. 
But,  .if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the  degree 
so  strenuously  insisted  on,  the  constitutim  must  be 
feulty  in  its  origiiuil  principles,  and  he  cannot  consist- 
ently be  charged  with  undermining  the  best  form  of 
government  in  the  world.  A  constitution  is  only  so 
far  good,  as  it  provides  a  rem^y  against  mal-admiiti- 
stration ;  and  if  the  British,  when  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
and  repaired  by  two  such  remarkable  events  as  the  Re- 
vohaion  and  Accession^  by  which  our  ancient  royal  fa- 
mily was  sacrificed  to  it ;  if  our  consUtution,  I  say, 
with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in  &ct,  provide  any 
such  ^^emedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to  any  minister 
yfho  undermines  it,  and  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  would  employ  the  same  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  those  who  defend  the  minister.    Is  ow  constitutum 
$o  excellent  f     Then  a  change  of  ministry  can  be  no 
such  dreadful  event;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  con- 
stitution, in  every  ministry,  both  to  preserve  itself  from 
violation,  and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  adminis- 
tration.    /(  owt  constitution  very  bad  f    Then  so  ex- 
traordinary a  jealousy  and  t 
of  changes,  is  ill  placed )  and 
anxious  in  this  case,  than  a  b 
a  woman  from  the  stews,  shot 
her  infidelity.     Public  ai&ir 
must  necessarily  go  to  confu 
they  are  conducted ;  and  the 
case  much  less  requisite  than 
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Am  eX  pkitosophers.     Tbe  vntBe  ^id  ^wal  i 
Cato  and  Brutus  are  hi^y  laadiUe;  la 
purpose  did  tlidr  zeal  senre  ?    ObIt  i»  kaMc 
ptfiod  of  the  Roman  g 
Tulsons  and  dying  af^onies  inare  t 

I  wonld  not  be  onderstnod  to  neaa,  &tf  p^atk  ^ 
fiurs  deserve  no  care  and  -"— ^s*—  at  xlL  Waaii£  ^i^ 
be  moderate  and  consistent,  tkck-  <ium>  a^^  fe  wA- 
mitted ;  at  least  might  be  rTsmintJ  TW  t^mtryfmf*w 
might  still  assert,  that  oar  iiwililnliiMi.  tho^^  csce^ 
lent,  will  admit  of  mal-«dmiattfB«iaH  is  a  ■^"""'  de- 
gree ;  and  therefore,  if  the  miabm  be  had,  n  k  ^v* 
per  to  oppose  him  with  a  mb/^Wt  dggwerfjad.  .AmL 
on  the  other  hand,  tbe  amrt  fmrty  max  be  aLwitd.  w^ 
on  the  supposition  that  ibe  mHHta-  vok  gaocL  lo  ^ 
lend,  and  with  m««  seal  loo^  his  adBinttJcatiaB.  1 
would  only  persnad«  mea  wM  to  oaHiend,  a>  JT  Ai^ 
were  fighting  pro  arii  ttfiat,  aad  c^aap  a  fowd  ea»- 
stitutiiMi  into  a  bad  ooe,  by  iIk  wJfinr  stf*  il«ar  iag^ 


I  have  not  here  c 
al  in  the  present  conmowny. 
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■u^  migbtj  oppositioni  may  makd  a  large  library  o^tfHyat  has  beca 
wr9te  for  and  against  him,  and  is  the  tubject  of  above  half  the  paper 
that  has  been  blotted  in  the  qation  within  these  twenty  years,  I  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  any  ohe  character  of  him  had  been 
dmvn  with  midbijudgmeni  and  impariiaiUy  m  to  have  same  credSt  with 
posterity,  and  to  show  that  our  liberty  has,  once  at  least,  been  employed 
to  good  purpose^  I  am  only  afraid  of  failing  in  the  former  quality  of 
judgment :  B^t'lf  It  should  be  so,  it  is  l&iit  one  page  more'  thrdwn  away, 
after  an  linndred  thousand  upon  the  sune  subject,  that  haVe  perished 
and  bcoome  uselen»  In  themean  tim«,  I  shall  flatter  myself  with  the 
pleasing  imaginatloni  that  the  foUowin^^  character  will  be  adopted  by  fu- 
ture histoi^ans. 

'Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  man  o^ 
ability,  not  a  genius ;  good  natured,  nol  yiriuous  $  constant^  not  mag;- 
aanimous  ;  moderate  not  equitable.  *  His  virtues^  in  some  instances,, 
are  free  frttn  the  allay  of  those  vices  which  usually  accompany  such 
virtues :  He  is  a  generous  friend,  without  being  a  bitter  enemy.  His 
vices,  in  other  instances,  are'  not  compensated  by  those  virtues  which  ar^ 
nearly  alUed  ko  them  t  His  want  of  enterprise  is  hot  attended  with  frti- 
gality.  The  private  character  of  the  man  is  better,  than  the  public :  His 
virtues  more  than  his  vices ;  His  fortune  greater  than  his  fame.  With 
many  good  qualities,  he  has  incurred  the^  public  hatred :  With  good  ca> 
pacity,  he  has  hot  escaped  Hdicule.  He  would  have  hten  esteemed  more 
Wordiy  of  his  high  station,  liad  he  n^ver  poaMsAed  It ;  and  is  better  qua* 
lifted  for  the  second  than  for  the  first  place  in  any  government :  His  mi* 
aistry  has  been  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  to  the  public,  bet- 
ter for  this  age  than  for  posterity ;  and  more  pernicious  by  bad  prece- 
dents  than  by  real  grievances.  During  his  time  trade  has  flourished,  li- 
behy  ^edined,  and  learning  gone  t0  mth,  Aa  I  am  a  man,  I  love  him ; 
as  I  am  a  scholar,  I  bqte  him ;  aa  I  am  a  Wtont  I  calmy  wish  his  fall* 
^nd  were  I  a  member  of  either  Hous^  I  would  give  my  vote  for  re- 
moving him  frpm  St  James's;  but  should  be  glad  to  see  him'  retire  to 
JJoughton-ffall,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  pleasure. 

The  author  U  pleased  to  find^  thai  after  anivunities  are  laid^  and  ca* 
Itiianjr  Aai  c^otetf,  the  tohole  nation  aipioff  have  returned  to  the  tame  mo^ 
derate  sentiments  with  regard  to  this  great  man ;  ffthey  are  not  rather 
become  more  fftvourable  to  him,  by  a  very  natural  transition,  from'  inte  ex- 
treme  to  another,  ~  The  author  Vfoutd  not  oppose  these  humane  sentiments 
toioatds  the  dead ;  though  he  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  the  not  paying 
more  of  our  puhlie  d^rts  was,  as  hinted  in  this  charactert  a  grtmt,  and  the 
only  great,  error  in  that  long  administration, — Nora  mm  Emuovs  D  and 
N,  and  pvbUshed  as  a  sejianttc  Easay  in  Edition  B* 


*  Moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power,  not  equitable  in  engrossing  iu 
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ESSAY  IV. 


OF  THE  mST  WniMCiTLEB  OW  OOrCftVBfEVT^ 


KocHiSG  wppean  more  trnpfmng  U$  iimm  who 
vidkwUdkdbe  mmtf  ve  pmermsA  t^ttm 

itdE  imf^  dbtf^  »  ¥rai»  m  ^vr^  4^ 
i|r  !fiHB  iuwuuiuae  Ik  ivnxuMi';  tnui'  'tiln 

mope  ics9t  iuE  JwimefM  #ih«i«tOu.   ik**  \fM»^ 
'her  mmtMOtsak  nut  tu^tnt^Um,     A^r$ 


easily  be  settled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among 
the  generality  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the 
force  in  their  hands,  it  gives  great  secori^  to  any  go- 
vemment. 

Right  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  Power,  and  right  to 
Property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  ob- 
serving the  attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their 
ancient  government,  and  even  to  those  names  which 
have  bad  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always 
begets  the  opinion  of  right ;  and  whatever  disadvanta- 
geous sentiments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind,  they 
are  always  fbiind  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  public  justice. '  There 
isj  indeed,  no  particular  in  which,  at  first  sight,  there 
may  appear  a  greater  contradiction  in  the  frame  of  the 
human  mind  than  the  present.     When  men  act  in  a 
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rying  the  idatter  too  &r ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  qpuoion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influx* 
m»  m  ibis  subject. 

Upon  ihesQ  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  iV 
ieres^  of  righi  to  power^  and  of  righi  to  property^  are 
all  governments  founded,  and  aU  authority  of  the  few 
over  Ibe  many.  There  are  indeed  other  principles 
which  add  force  to  these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter 
their  q»eration ;  such  as  self-interest^  fear^  and  jfffec'- 
Hon.  But  still  we  may  assert,  that  these  other  princi- 
ples caa  have  no  influence  alone,  but  suppose  the  an- 
tecedent ii^ueoce  <>f  those  opinions  above  mentioned. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  the  secondary,  not 
the  oi^ginal,  principles  of  government 

For,  Jlrstf  as  to  selfinterestf  by  which  I  mean  the 
ei^peciation  of  particular  rewards,  distinct  from  the 
general  protection  which  we  receive  from  government, 
it  is  evid^iit  that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  an- 
tecedently established,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order 
to  produce  this  expectation.  The  prospect  of  reward 
may  au([^nent  his  authority  with  regard  to  some  parti- 
cular persons,  but  can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  public.  Men  naturally  look  for  the  great- 
est fovours  from  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  and 
therefore,  the  hopes  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
state  would  never  centre  in  any  particular  set  of  men, 
if  these  men  had  no  other  title  to  magistracy,  and  had 
BO  separate  influence  over  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
two  principles  of  Jear  and  affection.  No  man  would 
have  any  reas<m  to  Jear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had 
no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear ;  since,  as  a  single 
man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small  way,  and 
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alt  the  farther  power  he  possesses  must  be  founded  ei- 
ther on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed  opinion 
of  others.  And  though  affection  to  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  a  tooereiga  extends  very  tai,  and  has  great  influ- 
ence, yet  he  must  antecedently  be  supposed  invested 
with  a  public  character,  otherwise  the  pubUc  esteem 
will  serve  him  in  no  stead,  nor  will  his  virtue  have  any 
influence  beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  several  ages,  thou^ 
the  balance  of  power  and  the  balance  of  property  do 
not  coincide.  This  chiefly  happens  where  any  rank  or 
order  of  the  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the 
proper^;  hut,  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  go- 
vemment,  has  no  share  in  the  power.  Under  what 
pretence  would  any  individual  of  that  order  assume 
authority  in  public  a&irs?  As  men  are  commonly 
much  attached  to  their  ancient  government,  it  is  not  to. 
be  expected,  that  the  public  would  ever  &vour  such 
Dsurpations.  But  where  the  original  constitution  al- 
lows any  share  of  power,  though  small,  to  an  order  6t 
men  who  possess  a  large  share  of  proper^,  it  is  rasy 
for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their  authort^,  and  bring 
the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of  proper^. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the  House  of  Commons  in 
England. 

Most  writers  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  supposed,  that,  as  the  Lower  House  repre- 
sents  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight  in 
the  scale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  c^ 
all  whom  it  represents.  But  this  principle  must  not 
be  received  as  absolutely  true 
are  apt  to  attach  tbemselvei 
Commons  than  to  any  other 
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tion,  dm  HcMse  bHi^dMnaibT  ihen  ss  their  npev 
smtattres,  and  as  the  public  gnardaBS  of  tbeir  LZbAtr : 
vet  are  ibece  instances  vbere  tfae  House,  even  when  in 
opfjositian  to  dte crown,  has  not  been  fi>Uo«ed  bribe 
peopk^  as  ve  may  particularlj  obsnre  of  the  Tixy 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  King  ^^llliamt 
Were  the  men^ms  oUiged  to  receire  instnictions  from 
their  cmistitaents,  like  the  Dutch  deputies,  this  wonid 
oitirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  immense  power  aud 
ridies,  as  those  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Brittun, 
were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  crown  coold  either  influence  that  multitude  of 
pec^le,  or  withstand  that  balance  of  property.  It  !■ 
tnie,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over  the  collective 
body  in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influ- 
ence, which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven 
years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the  people  to 
every  vote,  it  would  soon  be  wasted,  and  no  skill,  po* 
polarity  or  revenue,  could  support  iL  I  must,  there- 
fore, be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration  in  this  particnlar 
would  introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  government, 
and  would  soon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic ;  and,  per- 
haps, to  a  republic  of  no  inconvenient  (arm.  For 
though  the  people,  collected  in  a  body  like  the  Bonaa 
tribes,  be  quite  unfit  for  government,  yet,  when  dis- 
persed in  small  bodies,  they  are  man  taaoftMe  hath 
of  reasoi 
tides  is  i 


cj.  Uu 
inga  fbi 
place  in 
aim  of  a 
prove  o 
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without  eaeottn^ging  a  passkm  finr  such  dftngerous  no* 
▼elties. '' 


"*  I  ihaU  conclude  this  iiilject  with  obMrrin^  thai  tiie  present 
ticsl  oontxoTsny  with  r^;srd  to  tiufnicfion^  is  a  werj  friTolous  on^  and 
can  ncrer  be  brought  to  any  dedsion,  as  it  is  managed  by  both  partiea. 
Ae  countiy  party  do  not  pretend  that  a  member  b  absolutely  bound  ta 
IhHonr  instructions  aa  an  ambasHMlor  or  senenl  is  confined  by  his  ovdOBy 
mad  <faat  his  TOte  la  not  to  be  received  in  the  Honse  but  so  f af  aa  U  ia 
conformable  to  them.  Tbe  court  party,  again,  do  not  pretend  that  the 
sentimenti  of  the  people  ought  to  hsTe  no  weight  with  etery  member; 
much  leas  fluit  he  ought  to  deqnse  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  he  re- 
praaentSy  and  with  wbom  ha  is  more  particulariy  connected.  And  if 
dieir  senlim^ts  be  of  weight,  why  ought  they  not  to  cypress  these  aen- 
^m^nts?  Hxe  question  then  is  only  oonccniing  the  degrees  of  wei^it 
which  ought  to  be  i^aoed  on  instructions.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
language,  that  it  is  impossible  fiv  it  to  express  distinctly  liicse  diftrent 
degrees }  and  if  men  will  cany  on  a  contraveny  on  tins  head»  it  mny 
well  hi^ypen  that  thciy  differ  in  the  language^  and  yet  i^ree  in  their  scati> 
ments;  or  differ  in  their  sentiments,  and  yet  agree  in  their  language^ 
Besides^  how  is  it  possible  to  fix  these  d^;ree8,  considering  the  Tsriety 
of  afiairs  that  come  before  the  House,  and  the  variety  of  places  wUdi 
Members  lepreaeqt?  Ought  ^  instmctidns  of  ZVfnesf  to  have  ^ 
^ame  weight  as  those  of  London?  or  instructions "trith  regard  to  tlia 
Qmvention  which  reelected  foreign  politics,  to  hare  the  ssme  wei^it  as 
those  with  regard  to  the  Excue^  which  reqiected  only  our  domestic  af- 
airs?-»>£oiiiom  A,  Q,  P. 


E  omioiB  or  «oi 


OF  THK  OUCIK  OF 


Han,  bom  in  s  &iiuIt,  is  e 
dety  frcHn  necesd^,  &a^  niCiiial  bxlaKiaaL  ami  t^mm 
habit.  The  same  Cfcatim,  in  his  fanbo-  prtycav  ■ 
engaged  to  estsblisb  polidcsl  sodctj,  ■>  offder  w  a^mi- 
nister  jnstics,  witfaoot  wlucfa  there  oa  be  ■»  paoc  »- 
mong  them,  dot  safety,  nor  notttii  kdctveKne.  Vc 
are,  tberefure,  to  lotA  upon  aH  the  vatf  k^mtkim  itf* 
OUT  goTemnient,  as  harii^  uttinmeiT  bo  c«i>er  <r.>)«ct 
or  purpose  but  the  distribvtioD  of  jvMxx;,  or,  ia  v-iar 
wonts,  the  support  erf"  the  twhv  jadp^  f  Mgi  amA 
parUatnents,  fleets  and  annies,  Jeui  of  the  c— rt  ia.d 
rerenue,  ambassadors,  minwtfrs  aad  ptTrr-w^  i\^xr% 
are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to  tkas  pan  «f  a^Hs- 
station.     Even  the  dergy,  as  their  imj  hj*i*M  to 
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vious  necessity,  such  is  the  frailty  or  perverseness  of 
our  nature  !  it  is  impossible  to  keep  men  faithfully  and 
unerringly  in  the  paths  of  justice.  Some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  may  happen,  in  which  a  man  finds 
his  interests  to  be  more  promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine, 
than  hurt  by  the  breach  which  his  injustice  makes  in 
the  social  union.  But  much  more  frequendy  he  is  se- 
duced from  his  great  and  important,  but  distant  inte- 
rests,  by  the  allurement  of  present,  though  often  very 
frivolous  temptations.  This  great  weakness  is  incur- 
able in  human  nature. 

Men  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
the  appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it 
is  to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  trans- 
gressors, to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige 
men,  however  reluctant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and 
permanent  interests.  In  a  word,  obedience  is  a  new 
duty  which  must  be  invented  to  support  that  of  justice, 
and  the  ties  of  equity  must  be  corroborated  by  those 
pf  allegiance. 

But  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be  thought  that  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that  the  factitious  duty  of  obedience,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, lays  as  feeble  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the 
primitive  and  natural  duty  of  justice.  Peculiar  inte- 
rests and  present  temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  They  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
same  inconvenience ;  and  the  man  who  is  inclined  to  be 
a  bad  neighbour,  must  be  led  by  the  same  motives^ 
well  or  ill  understood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen  or  subject. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  magistrate  himself  may  often 
be  negligent,  or  partial,  or  unjust  in  his  administration. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  b  a  great  dif» 
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ference  between  tlie  casei.     Onkr  m  aoaety,  wp  find, 
is  mnch  better  "■■'"' ■i^wl  by  bcibs  ct  vuuuubmu ; 
and  oar  da^  to  the  mapstme  k  hivc  dzictly  gawded 
by  the  principles  of  hnwm  astnre,  thm  oar  dnir  to  cnv 
fi^ow-ddz^is.     The  lore  of  i^™-"'™'  k  so  stronfc  ia 
the  breast  of  man,  dnt  many  oot  oalj  sidank  to,  but 
fionrt  all  tbe  dai^en^  aod  Iktigiies,  md  cares  of  guvtuiH 
nent;  and  men,  ooce  raked  to  *t'"*  «*<■*»"",  iTiimgh  oft- 
en led  astray  by  prirate  pasoous,  find,  in  ardina/y  ranrr, 
a  visible  interest  in  tbe  impartial  administratkai  of  ja»> 
tice.     Tbe  persnts  wbo  first  attun  this  distinction,  by 
the  consult,  tacit  or  express,  of  the  peo[4e,  must  be 
endowed  with  superior  personal  qualities    of  raloor, 
force*  int^ri^,  or  prvdence,  which  ooauaaixl  respect 
and  confidence ;  and,  after  govonment  k  established, 
a  regard  to  birth,  rank,  and  statiwi,  has  a  nu^Oy  in- 
flomoe  over  men,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the  ma- 
gistrate.   The  prince  cm:  leader  exdaims  against  every 
disorder  which  disturbs  hk  socie^.     He  sunuDOOS  all 
hk  partisans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  cor- 
recting and  redressing  it;  and  be  is  readily  Followed  by 
all  indifferent  persons  in  tbe  executi<m  of  hk  office. 
He  BOfHi  acquires  the  power  of  rewarding  these  ser- 
vices ;  and  in  the  progress  of  society,  he  establishes 
tobordinate  ministers,  and  often  a  military  forces  who 
find  an  immediate  and  a 
hkanthori^.  Habit  sooi 
dpies  of  human  nature 
men,  once  accustomed  U 
parting  ft-om  that  path, 
tors  have  constantly  trot 
fined  by  so  many  urgent 
But  though  thk  progt 
pear  certain  and  ineviii 
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which  allegiance  brings  to  justice  beYoonded  on  obvi* 
ous  principles  of  hmnan  natnre^  it  cannot  be  eapeded 
that  men  should  beforehand  be  able  to  discover  them, 
or  foresee  their  operation.  Government  commoices 
more  casually  and  more  imperfiectly.  It  is  {Mrobabley 
that  the  first  ascendant  of  one  man  over  multitudes 
begun  during  a  state  of  war;  where  the  superiori^  of 
courage  and  of  genius  discovers  itself  most  visibly^ 
where  unanimity  and  concert  are  most  reqnisiley  and 
where  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  disorder  are  most  sen* 
sibly  felt.  The  kmg  continuance  of  that  state,  an  inci- 
dent common  among  savage  tribes,  inured  the  people 
to  submission ;  and  if  the  chieftain  possessed  as  much 
equity  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  became,  even  during 
peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  diiSferences,  and  could  grada* 
ally,  by  a  mixture  of  force  and  consent,  establish  his 
authority.  The  benefit  sensibly  felt  firom  his  influaice> 
made  it  be  cherished  by  the  people,  at  least  by  the 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  among  them ;  and  if  his 
son  enjoyed  the  same  good  qualities,  government  advan- 
ced the  sooner  to  maturity  and  perfection ;  but  was  still 
in  a  feeble  state,  till  the  iarther  progress  erf*  improve- 
ment procured  the  magistrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled 
him  to  bestow  rewards  on  the  several  instruments  of  his 
administration,  and  to  inflict  punishments  on  the  re* 
fiiu;tory  and  disobedient.  Before  that  period,  each  ex- 
ertion of  his  influence  must  have  beoi  particular,  and 
founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  Af- 
ter it,  submission  vras  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  in 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  but  was  rigorously  exacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  ma^trate. 

In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine 
struggle,  open  or  secret,  between  Authority  and  Li- 
berty ;  and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail 
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ESSAY  VL 


OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT.  ^ 


Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim, 
that,  in  contriving  any  system  of  government,  and  fix- 
ing the  several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution, 
every  man  ought  to  be  supposed  a  knave^  and  to  have 
no  other  end,  in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest. 
By  this  interest  we  must  govern  him,  and,  by  means  of 

9  In  the  Edidoni  A,  C  and  D,  this  Enay  is  introduoed  by  the  foUowing 
examination  of  the  spirit  of  parties. — I  have  frequently  observed,  in  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  the  court  and  country  partyi  that  the  former  are 
commonly  less  assuming  and  dogmatical  in  conyersation,  more  apt  to 
make  concessions,  and  though  not»  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  oon»> 
Tiction,  yet  more  able  to  bear  contradiction  than  the  latter,  who  ate 
apt  to  fly  out  upon  any  opposition,  and  to  regard  one  as  a  mercenary, 
designing  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any  coolness  and  impartiality,  or 
makes  any  concessions  to  their  adTersarieB.  This  is  a  fact,  which,  I 
believe^  every  one  may  have  observed  who  has  been  much  in  companifls 
where  political  questions  have  been  discussed ;  though,  were  one  to  ask 
the  reason  of  this  difference,  every  party  would  be  apt  to  assign  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  Gentlemen  in  the  oppotition  will  ascribe  it  to  the  very 
nature  of  their  party,  which,  being  founded  on  public  spirit,  and  a  seal 
for  the  constitution,  cannot  easily  endure  such  doctrines  as  are  of  per- 
nicious consequence  to  liberty.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  apt  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  clown  mentioned  by  Lord  Shaftsbury, 
f  A  clown,  *  says  that  excellent  author,  *  <  once  took  a  fancy  to  hear 

*  Miscellaneous  Reflections,  pa^e  107, 
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it,  make  him,  Dotwithstaading  his  iDsatiable  avarice  and 
ambition,  cooperate  to  public  good.  Without  this, 
say  they,  we  shall  in  vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of 
any  constitution,  and  shall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we 
have  no  security  for  our  liberties  or  possessions,  ex- 

■fac  Lalai  £sputa  of  doclon  at  an  uniTeiwtj.  He  wuadied  whatplo^ 
■on  be  ooold  take  in  viewing  lucfa  combatanti,  when  lie  could  nerer 
know  »  much  ai  which  of  the  partie*  had  the  better. ' — •  For  thai  nal- 
ttr, '  replied  the  down,  '  /  a'a't  iiicA  afoiA  luithtr,  bitt  I  can  lee  trho'i 
lie Jint  that  jmtt  I'otAtr  ittto  a  pauia*. '  Nature  henelf  dictated  tlili 
li  ■■!  to  tbe  clcnm,  that  he  who  had  the  better  of  the  argument  would 
beosjand  well  humoured:  But  he  who  wai  unible  to  inpport  fail 
caoae  bj  n*»n  would  natunllj  loae  hia  temper,  and  grow  violeal. ' 

To  which  or  iboe  rcaHma  irill  we  adhere?  To  neither  of  them,  in 
■Dy  oinnion ;  nulcw  we  have  a  mind  M  inliit  ounelres  and  become  IM- 
lot*  in  alber  paitf .  I  beliere  I  can  onigD  the  reason  of  (hli  diflfarent 
condnct  of  tbe  two  paitio,  without  oflbmliiig  either.  Tie  counti;  par^ 
aie  plwnl;  moat  popular  at  prevent,  and  perhapi  ha*e  been  m  in  moK 
■dministrslioDa :  So  that,  bcdng  accustomed  to  prerail  in  c<KnpaDj,  tbej' 
cannot  endure  to  bear  tbeir  opinJoni  ooutroverteil,  but  are  aa  confident 
«  the  puMic  favour,  as  if  (be;  weraaupported  in  all  tbeir  tentimenti  by 
the  mot  inUlible  demonstration.  Hie  eourtlers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  conmoolj  run  down  by  your  popular  talkera,  that  if  you  apeak  ts 
then  with  any  moderstian,  or  make  tbem  tbe  smallest  concesnons,  tb^ 
Ifaink  tbennclTei  eitremely  obliged  to  you,  and  are  ^  to  return  the  fjb- 
nmr  by  a  like  moderation  and  Gwility  on  tbnr  part.  To  be  fuiioua 
and  1— linnatr.  dxy  know,  would  only  gain  Ibesi  tbe  chancier  tSAamt- 
lea  WKreenaria,  not  that  of  tealimt  palrialM,  wtncfa  is  tbe  chandcr  that 
«id>  ■  warm  bchanonri*  apt  to  acquire  (o  the  otberpar^. 

In  all  cuulrumales,  we  Bnd,  without  regarding  the  With  ee  falaehood 
on  dito-  side,  that  thow  who  defend  the  eaUbUsbed  and  popular  ap»- 
nioaa  are  always  moat  dogmatical  and  Impeitous  in  tiieir  style:  while 


taunler  to  soften,  aa  mud  as  possible,  any  pr^odieea  '  ~ 
gainbl  Ibem.  CansdR-  the  bcbariour  of  our  Frte-thiait 
DiiDstiiMu,  whether  they  be  lodi  as  decry  all  rvrdatioa,  ■ 
Am  eiorfaitant  power  of  die  cWgj ;  CoUiia,  TtwU,  Fo 
Cnnpare  their  mederatioo  and  good  mmners  with  tbe  fu 
vnriliiy  of  Uicir  adronries,  and  jaa  will  be  cvBtioet 
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cept  the  good  will  of  our  rulers ;  that  is,  we  shall  have 
no  security  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  just  political  maxim,  ikat  every 
man  must  be  supposed  a  knave;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  appears  somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should 
be  true  in  politics  which  is  &Ise  mfact.  But  to  satisfy 
us  on  this  head,  we  may  consider,  that  men  are  gene* 
nerally  more  honest  in  their  private  than  in  their  pub** 
lie  capacity,  imd  will  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a 
party,  than  when  their  own  private  interest  is  alone 

of  my  obMnration.  A  like  di£ferenoe  may  be  obierved  in  the  conduct 
of  those  French  writen,  who  maintained  the  controTeny  with  regard  to 
ancient  and  modem  learning.  -  Boilean,  Monaieur  and  Madame  Dader, 
I'Abbe  de  Bos,  who  defended  the  party  of  ^  ancients^  mixed  their 
reasonings  with  satire  and  inredive ;  while  Fontenelle,  la  Motte,  Chaxt» 
pentier,  and  eren  Pemult»  nerer  transgressed  the  bounds  of  modern^ 
tion  and  good  breedingi  though  provoked  by  the  most  injurious  treat- 
ment of  their  adTersaries.  ^ 

I  must  however  observe,  that  this  remark  with  regard  to  the  seeming 
moderation  of  the  tourt  party,  is  entirely  confined  to  converBation,  and 
to  gentlemen  who  have  been  engsged  by  interest  or  inclination  in  tfant 
party*  For  as  to  the  court  writerB,  being  commonly  hired  scribblers, 
they  are  altogether  as  scurrilous  as  the  mercenaries  of  the  other  party : 
Nor  has  the  GiiuUeer  mkj  advantage^  in  this  reelect,  above  common  sf  ns?. 
A  man  of  education  will*  in  any  party»  discover  himself  to  be  such  by  his 
good  breeding  and  decene^t  as  a  scoundrel  vrill  always  betray  the  oppo? 
site  qualitieB.  Tke  fahe  acetuert  accuted^  &C  is  very  scurrilous^  though 
that  side  of  the  quesdon,  being  least  popular*  should  be  defended  with 
Inost  moderation.  When  L  —  d  B  —  e^  L  —  dM  —  t,  MrL  —  n, 
take  the  pen  in  hand*  though  they  write  with  wannth,  they  presume  not 
vpon  their  popularity  so  far  as  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  decency. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  considering  some  papen  wrote 
vpon  that  grand  topic  of  court  injiuenee  and  patiiamentaiy  dependence^ 
where,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  country  party  show  too  rigid  an  inflezi- 
hility,  and  too  gr«it  a  jealousy  of  making  concessions  to  thor  adversaries. 
Their  reasonings  lose  their  force  by  being  carried  too  far;  and  the  po- 
pularity of  their  oinnions  has  seduced  them  to  neglect  in  some  measure 
Ibeir  justness  and  solidity.  The  following  reasoning  will,  I  hc^,  serve 
to  justify  me  in  this  opinion. 
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IIuiMm  k  m  great  check  vpQB 
^wdfeevB  a  GBoindesable  body  of  men  act  ttigictker, 
cheek  is  ia  a  geeat  flMasure  removed,  sinoe  m 
k  save  to  he  appranrad  cf  by  his  own  pulji  lor 
paoraatas  the  oammatt  intnest ;  and  hesooakaiss  ia 
dfspify  the  chumiura  ef  adversaries.  To  which  we 
edd^  that  evesy  coeit  or  senate  is  determined  faj 

mE  vqiees;  so  that,  if  selfjnteiwsi 
oniy  die  inajuffitj^  (sa  it  will  always  do),  the 

of 


and  libeity. 

ccBBure  and  cx» 

or  imaginaiy, 

several  coorts^ 

Aanid  always  consider 

and  each  order; 

ikaibi  ciivisioB  of  power. 
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party-men  of  any  kind.  After  a  oonoes^onc^  this  na** 
tare,  all  dedamatioQ  must  be  abandonad ;  and  a  calm 
inquiry  into  the  proper  d^^ree  of  court  influence  and 
parliamentary  dependence  would  have  been  expected 
by  the  readers.  And  though  the  advantage,  in  such  a 
controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the  countty  partyy 
yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete  as  they  wish 
for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an  entire  loose 
to  his  zeal,  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary 
extreme,  by  diminishing  too  ^  fiur  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  denj  that 
this  extreme  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  that  the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influ- 
ence  over  members  of  parliament 

All  questions  concerning  the  proper  medium  beiweai 
extremes  are  difficult  to  be  decided ;  both  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix  this  medmm,  and 
because  the  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  run  so  gradu- 
ally into  each  other,  as  even  to  render  our  sentiments 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  dUS- 
cul^  in  the  present  case,  which  would  embarrass  the 
most  knowing  and  most  impartial  examiner.  The 
power  of  the  crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  single  person, 
either  king  or  minister;  and  as  this  person  may  have 
either  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ambition,  capacity. 


^  Bjr  that  n^uence  rf  ike  crowth  wkich  I  would  justifyt  I  mem  obIji 
tbat  wlikli  aiues  fixim  the  offioa  and  bonoun  that  ave  aft  tha  dispgni  of 
the  crown.  As  to  priTafte  Mberyf  it  may  be  oo&aidered  in  the  tame  light 
as  the  practice  of  emplojring  wgUcBf  which  la  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  good 
ministery  and  is  infinnoua  in  a  bad  one  t  But  to  be  a  spy,  or  to  be  eoiw 
nipted^  is  always  infunoua  under  aU  mlniatw,  and  ia  to  be  ifgavded  aa 
a  shamalcsB  proatitutioiL  Fofybius  justly  esteems  the  pecuutaiy  infiu* 
enoe  of  the  senate  and  censors  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and  constitution- 
al weights  which  preserved  the  balance  of  the  Roman  govenunenl;— 
lib.  vi«  cap.  15. 
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conrage,  pc^olarity,  or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is  too 
great  in  one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in  another. 
In  pare  republics,  whete  the  authority  is  distributed 
among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the  checks  and 
controls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ;  because 
the  members  of  such  numerous  assemblies  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue  | 
and  it  is  only  their  number,  riches,  or  authority,  which 
enter  into  consideration.  But  a  limited  monarchy  ad* 
mits  not  of  any  such  stability ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  as* 
EJgn  to  the  crown  such  a  determinate  degree  of  power^ 
as  will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper  counterbalance 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  constitution.  This  is  an  un- 
avoidable disadvantage,  among  the  many  advantage! 
attending  that  species  of  government. 
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WHETHER  THE  BRITISH   GOVERNMENT  INCLINES  MORE 
TO  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY  OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC 

It  a£Pords  a  violent  prejudice  against  ahnost  every 
science,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  prin- 
ciples, dares  prophesy  concerning  any  event,  or  fore- 
tel  the  remote  consequences  of  things.  A  physician  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of  his 
patient  a  fortnight  or  a  month  after :  And  still  less  dares 
a  politician  foretel  the  situation  of  public  afiairs  a  few 
years  hence.  Harrington  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his 
general  principles,  that  the  balance  of  ^pcnxier  depends  on 
that  of  property^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  im- 
possible ever  to  re-establish  monarchy  in  England: 
But  his  book  was  scarcely  published  when  the  king 
was  restored ;  and  we  see  that  monarchy  has  ever  since 
subsisted  upon  the  same  footing  as  before.  Notwith- 
standing this  unlucky  example,  I  will  venture  to  exa- 
mine an  important  question,  to  wit.  Whether  the  Bri" 
tish  Government  inclines  more  to  absolute  monarchy  or  to 
a  republic ;  and  in  which  of  these  two  species  of  govern^ 
ment  it  will  most  probably  terminate  ?  As  there  seems 
not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden  revolution  ei- 
ther way,  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame  attending 
my  temeri^,  if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been  mista- 
ken. 


ngard  dor  pnrfB  ^  -iue  Timne  je  laor  jmo  .mmhb 

Bat  »  >HB  pOSEK^  dC  fiWUmiL  A  «:«L    f  iK  ^W  «. 

dicT  iBj  goisaH^  ^  an  H^iiiii|[^  iii0ozaKA.£niC 
dependence  by  nhfig^iwu.  m^  «IL  a  iliiimi  i  jt  4»^ 
pectaticm.  U^se  we  on  abonm.  due  in.  «L  a^ 
gorennKntSt  mtf  aBfajea  n  1111111111111111  csii  a^  Auma 
enated  jaiomsj,  evei  rfiiii.ti  his  ridi^  ban  as  nn»> 
portion  to  Aose  of  tbe  ataA.  f  1  ■iin'i  limi^  f  { 
raBonber  vd),  iMo^iteii  miIt  ta  tbmtt  om*  ^^^^ 
■ndahatfrf  oar  Money;  jvCwefa<  ibcAi^^lK 


BKsnsof  Us  nSbes  ilmr. 
Im  lifeliaie,  Ae  power  of  ! 
Ccsv,  nbo  afttfwnds  bei 
Tbcweddiof  tlwMeAdi 
latXf  tfaoogb  k  is  pmbafal 
conpued  to  the  "nitfd  ivi 
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to  4 1^  .      '^QowD,  Umt  every  government  must  come 

)j^       ^  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  poli- 

(^  dtatL^      as  to  the  animal  body.    But,  as  one  kind 

q„jj^^  "^sy  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  in- 

(^^ijj^T^  whether  it  be  more  desirable  for  the  British 

n         *****  to  terminate  in  a  popular  government,  or 

****>late  monarchy  ?     Here  I  would  frankly  de- 

^  "»at  though  liberty  be  preferable  to  slavery,  in 

every  case ;  yet  I  should  rather  wish  to  see  an 

"^  *noDaRj,  than  a  republic  in  this  Island.     For 

unsidcr  what  Wnd  of  republic  we  have  reason 

'*     The  question  is  not  concerning  any  fine 

republic,  of  which  a  man  forms  a  plan  in  his 

re  is  no  doubt  but  a  popular  government 

:ied  more  perfect  than  an  absolute  mo- 

T!  than  our  present  constitution.     But 

we  expect  that  any  such  government 

lished  iu  Great  Britun,  upon  the 

ooarchy?    If  any  ungie  person 

.1  take  oar  constitution  to  pteceSt 

reaUy  an  absolute  monat*^  ; 

an  instance  of  thi»  ^t"*^ 

soch  a  person  vnfl»«"* 

any  free  p^e'^'^^i 
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These  coitddeniti0iis  are  i^t  to  make  one  entertain 
a  magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  li- 
berty, since  we  could  maintain  our  free  government, 
during  so  many  centuries,  against  our  sovereigns,  who, 
besides  the  power,  and  digni^,  and  majesty  of  the 
crown,  have  always  been  possessed  of  much  more  pro- 
perty than  any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  com- 
monwealth. But  it  may  be  said  that  this  spirit,  how- 
ever great,  will  never  be  able  to  support  itself  against 
that  immense  property  which  is  now  lodged  in  the 
king,  and  which  is  still  increasing.  Upon  a  moderate 
computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  a  year  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  list  amounts  to 
near  a  million ;  the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  another; 
and  the  emplojrments  in  the  army  and  navy,  togeth^ 
with  ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  mil- 
Uon : — ^an  enormous  sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  com- 
puted to  be  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  in- 
come and  labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to 
this  great  property  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  nation^ 
our  proneness  to  corruption,  together  with  the  great 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mand of  mOitary  force,  there  is  no  one  but  must  de- 
spair of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to 
support  our  free  government  much  longer  under  these 
disadvanti^s. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  that  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic^ 
may  support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It 
may  be  said,  that  though  this  immense  property  in  the 
crown  be  joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and 
to  many  other  legal  powers  and  prerogatives,  which 
should  naturally  give  it  greater  influence ;  yet  it  really 
becomes  less  dangerous  to  liberty  upon  that  very  ac- 
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oooBt  Were  England  a  rq>ublic,  and  were  any  pri- 
vate man  possessed  of  a  revenue,  a  third*  or  even  a 
tenth  part  as  large  B8  that  of  the  crown,  he  would  veiy 
jnsdy  excite  jealousy ;  because  he  wouid  infidlibly  hare 
great  authority  in  the  goremment.  And  sudi  an  irr^ 
gular  authority,  not  avowed  by  the  laws,  is  always  more 
dangerous  than  a  much  greater  authority  derived  from 
them.  A  man  possessed  of  usurped  power  can  set  no 
bounds  to  his  pretensions :  His  partisans  have  liberty 
to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his  &vour:  His  enemies 
provoke  his  ambition  vrith  his  fisars,  by  the  violence  of 
their  opposition:  And  the  government  being  thrown 
into  a  ferment^  every  corrupted  hamoar  in  the  state 
naturally  gathers  to  hinu  On  the  contrary,  a  legal  au^ 
thority,  though  great,  has  always  some  bounds,  which 
terminate  both  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  person 
possessed  of  it :  The  laws  must  have  provided  a  rem^ 
dy  against  its  excesses:  Such  an  eminent  magistrate 
has  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope,  from  his  usurps^ 
tions :  And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quietly  submitted 
to,  he  has  small  temptation  and  small  opportunity  of 
extending  it  farther.  Besides,  it  happens,  with  regard 
to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion.  A 
new  sect  excites  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed 
and  defended  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  always 
spreads  faster,  and  multiplies  its  partisans  with  greater 
rapidity  than  any  old  established  opinion,  reconunend* 
ed  by  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  novelty,  that,  where  any  thing  pleases, 
it  becomes  doubly  agreeable,  if  new ;  but  if  it  displeases, 
it  is  doubly  displeasing  upon  that  very  account.  And* 
in  most  cases,  the  violence  of  enemies  is  &vourable  to 
ambitious  prc^ects^  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  partisans* 
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It  may  farther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  much 
governed  by  interest,  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all 
human  affidrs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now, 
there  has  been  a  sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the 
opinions  of  men  within  these  last  fifty  years,  by  the 
progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty.  Most  people  in 
this  Island  have  divested  themselves  of  all  superstitions 
reverence  to  names  and  authority  2  The  clergy  have 
much  lost  their  credit:  Their  pretensions  and  doc- 
trines have  been  ridiculed;  and  even  religion  can 
scarcely  support  itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  name 
of  king  commands  little  respect ;  and  to  talk  of  a  king 
as  Ood's  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of 
those  magnificent  titles  which  formerly  dazzled  man- 
kind,  would  but  excite  laughter  iu  every  one.  Though 
the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  main- 
tain its  authority,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  upon  private 
interest  and  influence,  yet,  as  the  least  shock  or  con- 
vulsion must  break  all  these  interests  to  pieces,  the 
royal  power,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  settled 
principles  and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  dis* 
solve.  Had  men  been  in  the  same  diq)osition  at  the 
JRevohdion^  as  they  are  at  present,  monarchy  would 
have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  this 
Island. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless 
there  hi^pen  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather 
upon  the  increase ;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  own 
that  its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insen- 
sible. The  tide  has  run  long,  and  with  some  rapidity, 
to  the  side  of  popular  government,  and  is  just  b^in^^ 
{ling  to  turn  towards  monarchy. 
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violent  government  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shall,  at 
last,  after  many  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose 
in  absolute  monarchy,  which  it  would  have  beoi  hap- 
pier for  us  to  have  established  peaceably  from  the  be- 
ginning. Absolute  monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest 
death,  the  true  Euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution. 
Thus,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo- 
narchy, because  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter ;  we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of 
popular  government,  because  that  danger  is  more  ter- 
rible. This  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  all 
our  political  controversies* 
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OF   PARTIES   IN   GENERAL. 

Of  all  men  that  distingaish  themselres  by  memorable 
achieyements,  the  first  place  of  honour  seems  due  to 
Legislators  and  finrnders  of  states,  who  transmit  a 
system  of  laws  and  institntiiMis  to  secure  the  peace» 
kqipinessy  and  liber^  of  fbtnre  gmenaions.  Tlie  in- 
floence  of  nsefbl  inTenlioiis  in  the  arts  and  sdences 
may,  peihaps,  extend  fivdier  than  that  of  wise  laws, 
whose  eifects  are  liauted  both  in  time  and  pUce ;  but 
die  benefit  arising  firom  the  fimner  is  not  so  sensiUe 
as  that  which  lesidts  firom  the  latter*  Speadattre  sci- 
ences do^  indfrd,  impiwe  the  mind,  but  this  adiran* 
tage  readies  only  to  a  fern  jftnao^  who  hare  leisare 
(o  qipiy  thensehca  So  dfecaiu  And  as  to  practical  arts, 
whidi  inciease  the  ii— ■iiifirfMii  and  o^ogrmcnts  of  lifie^ 
it  is  wdl  known  Aot  ■aen'*  humiiwia  riUMlns  not 
ondi  in  an  abimdaBce  €l  dum,  a»  ia  the  pence 
security  wtth  which  they  piwutJMi.  them;  and  those 
Uessings  can  only  be  demed  Saam  juried  fit\n  ■■inL 
Not  to  meaumf  thoC  ffsmaai  ^rtoe  and  good  nMvab 

ace  »  f&piUHCe  tx^  happoaeso^  tarn 
the:  nHMC  Befined  prwepm  <if  phib>» 
sopfay,  or  ev«i  die  sepennt  mjnnctinaff  of  reJi^^Dn ; 
hvt  must  proceed  entirely  Iroa  cfae  virtuoo8  ediica* 
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tion  of  youth,  the  efiect  of  wise  laws  and  institntions. 
I  must,  therefore,  presume  to  differ  from  Lord  Bacon 
in  this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as  some- 
what unjust  in  its  distribution  of  honours,  when  it 
made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  iEscuIapius ;  and  dignified  legislators, 
such  as  Romulus  and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appella- 
tion of  demigods  and  heroes* 

As  much  as  legislators  and  founders  of  states  ought 
to  be  honoured  and  respected  among  men,  as  much 
ought  the  founders  of  sects  and  factions  to  be  detested 
and  hated  ;  because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  laws.  Factions  subvert  government, 
render  laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities, 
among  men  of  the  same  nation,  who  ought  to  give 
mutual  assistance  and  protection  to.  each  other.  And 
what  should  render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious, 
is  the  difficulty  of  eKtirpating  these  weeds,  when  once 
they  have  taken  root  in  any  state.  They  naturally 
propagate  themselves  for  many  centuries,  and  seldom 
end  but  by  the  total  dissolution  of  that  government,  in 
which  they  are  sown.  They  are,  besides,  plants  which 
grow  most  plentifully  in  the  richest  soil ;  and  though 
absolute  governments  be  not  wholly  free  from  them,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  rise  more  easily,  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  fitster  in  free  governments,  where 
they  always  infect  the  legislature  itself,  which  aione 
could  be  able,  by  the  steady  application  of  re  wards  and 
punishments,  to  eradicate  them* 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real  i 
that  is,  into  factions  founded  on  personal  friendship  or 
animosity  among  stich  as  compose  the  contending 
parties,  and  into  those  founded  on  some  real  difference 
of  sentiment  or  interesit    The  reaspn  of  this  distinction 
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is  obvious  t  thovgfa  I  must  acknowledge,  that  parties  are 
seMom  found  pure  aud  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind 
or  the  other.  It  is  not  often  seen,  that  a  government 
divides  into  Actions,  where  there  is  no  difference  in 
die  views  (j£  the  constitoent  members,  either  real  or 
apparent,  trivial  or  material :  And  in  those  &cti<HU, 
wUch  ore  founded  on  the  most  real  and  most  material 
difference,  there  is  always  observed  a  great  deal  of 
personal  animosity  or  affection.  But  notwithstanding 
this  mixture,  a  par^  may  be  denominated  either  per- 
sonal or  real,  according  to  that  prbciple  which  is  pre- 
dominant, and  is  found  to  have  the  greatest  influence- 
Personal  Actions  arise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
Every  domestic  quarrel,  there,  becomes  an  affair  of 
state.  Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  as  well  as 
amlHtion  and  resentment,  begets  public  division.  The 
Kkbi  and  Biahchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregosi  and  A- 
DOBNi  of  Genoa,  the  Colonnesi  and  Orbiki  of  modem 
Rome,  were  parties  of  this  kind. 

Men  have  such  a  pn^iensity  to  divide  into  personal 
Actions,  that  the  smallest  appearance  of  real  difference 
will  prodQce  ihem.  What  can  be  imagbed  more  trivial 
than  the  diSeraxe  between  one  colour  of  livery  and 
another  in  horse  races  ?     Yet  this  difference  begat  two 
most  inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  emfnre,  the  Pba- 
siNi  and  Vbhbti,  who  never  sn^Mnded  their  animon- 
ties  t31  tb^  mined  that  unhappy  gove 
We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  rei 
tkm  between  two  tribes,  the  PoLUA  and 
omtinned  lor  the  apace  of  near  three 
and  discovered  itself  in  thdr  saffiroges  . 
(rf' nuwistrates.  *    This  Action  was  th 

■  AitlM  &M  ha  BM  ban  Boeb  diMcn«d  bj 
dam,  I  Ad  4e6*tr  it  k  A(  «wdi  of  A«  SdMM 
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able,  as  it  could  continue  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time ; 
even  though  it  did  not  spread  itself,  nor  draw  any  of 
the  other  tribes  into  a  share  of  the  quarrel.  If  man- 
kind had  not  a  strong  propensity  to  such  divisions,  the 
indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  community  must  have 
suppressed  this  foolish  animosity,  that  had  not  any  ali* 
ment  of  new  benefits  and  injuries,  of  general  sympathy 
and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take  place,  when  the 
whole  state  is  rent  into  equal  factions. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a  real  difference,  continue  even  after  that 
difference  is  lost  When  men  are  once  inlisted  on  op- 
posite sides,  they  contMct  an  affection  to  the  persons 
with  whom  they  are  united,  and  an  animosity  against 
their  antagonists ;  and  these  passions  they  often  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity.  The  real  difference  between 
Guelf  and  Ghibbeline  was  long  lost  in  Italy,  before 
these  factions  were  extinguished.  The  Guelfs  adhered 
to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbelines  to  the  emperor ;  yet  the 
fiimily  of  Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  empe- 
ror, though  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled  Milan  by 
the  king  *  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and 
the  Ghibbelines,  the  pope  concurred  with  the  latter, 


U>i 


Tuacolonus  oum  eonjugibui  ac  liberis  Romsm  Tenit :  £a  multitudo 
te  matata,  et  specie  reonmit  tfUwa  csfcuit,  genibus  se  onmium  adTolTens. 
Plus  iteque  miserioordU  ad  popiuB  Teniam  impetrandam,  quam  caiua  ad 
crimen  piurgandum  TaluiL  Tribus  omnes,  pneter  Follianiy  antiquarunl 
legem.  Polliae  sententia  fuit,  puberes  verberatos  necari ;  Uberos  conju- 
geaque  sub  corona  lege  belli  Tenire:  Memoriamque  ejus  ine  Tusculanis 
in  peenA  tarn  atrocia  auctores,  manaiiwe  ad  patrum  vtatem  constat^  nee 
quemquam  fenne  ex  PoUia  tribu  candidatum  Papiriam  ferre  solitum.*— • 
T.  Livii,  lib.  8.  Tlie  Castelani  and  Nicolloti  are  two  mobbiah  factions 
in  Venice,  who  frequently  box  togetheri  and  then  lay  aside  their  quar» 
rels  presently. 
*  Lewis  XIL 
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in  a  l^slaior  to  prevent  such  parties ;  and  many  phi- 
losophers are  of  opinion,  that  this  secret,  like  the  grand 
elixir^  or  perpetual  moHan^  mojr  amnse  men  in  theory, 
but  can  never  possibly  be  reduced  to  praedoe.  In  des- 
potic governments^  indeed,  factions  often  do  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  real ;  or  rather,  they 
are  more  real  and  more  pernicious  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. The  distinct  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people, 
soldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a  distinct  interest ;  but 
the  more  poweriid  oppresses  the  weaker  with  impunity, 
and  without  resistance ;  which  begets  a  seeming  tran- 
quillity in  such  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation ;  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  really 
distinct,  and  never  will  be  so,  till  our  public  debts  in- 
crease to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  altogether  op- 
pressive and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  principle,  especially  abstract  speculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
phenomenon  that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affairs. 
Where  different  principles  beget  a  contnuriety  of  con- 
duct, which  is  the  case  with  all  different  political  prin- 
ciples, the  matter  may  be  more  easily  explained.  A 
man  who  esteems  the  true  right  of  government  to  lie 
in  one  man,  or  one  family,  cannot  easily  agree  with 
his  fellow-citizen,  who  thinks  that  another  man  or  fa- 
mily is  possessed  of  this  right.  Elach  naturally  wishes 
that  right  may  take  place,  according  to  his  own  notions 
of  it.  But  where  the  difference  of  principle  is  attend- 
ed with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but  every  one  may 
follow  his  own  way,  without  interfering  with  his  neigh- 
bour, as  happens  in  all  religious  controversies,  what 
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ments,  so  it  is  dmcfad  and  dismntoi  m  arr  ntciTv-w^ 

tj.     Hence  tbe  ei^ienies  wbich  mas  pnwi:  U;sc>i<cv-r 

in  a  diqntfe ;  and  lience  tbeir  impaitertct  o:  OfWOMuv^ 

even  in  tbe  most  ^NxnlaiiTe  and  indifioKU  tfiiniras. 

This  piincq^  hoveva  &ini]oos  it  nar  iyn^»y. 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  origin  c^  all  reiicituts  «»>  and 
divisions.  But  as  this  principle  is  uaiversal  in  biiiiisn 
nature,  its  effects  would  not  have  been  fonfined  M  <«» 
age,  and  to  one  sect  of  rdigion,  did  it  not  tbetv'  concur 
with  other  more  accidental  causes,  which  raise  it  M 
sucb  a  height  as  to  produce  the  greatest  misery  and 
derasUtion.  Most  religions  of  the  ancient  world  amne 
in  the  unknown  ages  of  govemmcnt,  when  men  wtc 
as  yet  barbarous  and  umnstructed,  ani)  the  prince,  as 
well  as  peasant,  was  disposed  to  receive,  with  implicit 
bith,  every  pious  tale  or  fiction  whi  '  -      -  -  - 

The  magistrate  embraced  the  relifj 
and,  altering  oMdialljr  into  tbe  cart 
natnrally  acquired  an  ambority  in 
the  ecHcsiasricil  with  die-  driJ  ptmt 
tioM  rdigico  sama^  wllk  pniMmt 
to  it  WCTE  finriy  tMaaiLAurf  m  iW 
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world,  who  despised  the  nation  that  first  broadied  this 
novelty ;  no  wonder  that,  in  such  drcnmstances,  it  was 
but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 
the  priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  authority 
in  the  new  sect  So  bad  a  use  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive 
persecutions  may,  perhaps  in  part,  *  be  ascribed  to  the 
violence  instilled  by  them  into  their  followers. 

And  the  same  principles  of  priestly  government  con- 
tinuing, after  Christianity  became  the  established  reli- 
gion, they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  persecuticMiy 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society, 
and  the  source  of  the  most  inveterate  factions  in  every 
government.  Such  divisions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
^e  people,  may  justly  be  esteemed  factions  of  prifk* 
ciple ;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime 
movers,  they  are  really  factions  of  interest. 
— 1 

*  I  say  JR  parts  for  ft  is  a  mlgar  error  to  Imagine^  that  the  ancients 
were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  EngUsb  or  Dutch  are  at  pre- 
sent. The  laws  against  external  superstition,  among  the  Romans,  were 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
Christians,  were  sometimes  pnnished  by  them ;  thou^,  in  general,  these 
laws  were  not  rigorously  executed.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  they  forbad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of 
the  Druids ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  persecution.  In  about  a  century 
after  this  conquest,  the  emperor  Claudius  quite  abolished  that  supersti- 
tion by  penal  laws ;  which  would  have  been  a  very  grievous  persecution, 
if  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  manners  had  not,  beforehand,  weaned  the 
Gauls  ftom  their  ancient  prejudices.  Suetonius  tn  mta  CLaudii  Pliny 
ascribes  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  superstitions  to  Tiberius,  probably 
because  that  emperor  had  taken  some  steps  towards  restraining  them 
(lib.  XXX.  cap.  i. )  This  is  an  infftflncp  of  the  usual  caution  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  such  cases ;  and  very  different  from  their  violent 
and  sanguinary  method  of  treating  the  Christians.  Hence  we  may  en- 
tertain a  suspicion,  that  those  furious  persecutions  of  Ckristianity  were 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  imprudent  seal  and  bigotry  of  the  first 
propagators  of  that  sect ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  affords  us  many 
sons  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 
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ITicfe  is  JuminH  caoae  (beside  the  aiitkority  of  the 
piiestBtaiidcfaesepanritiottof  thtfccdesiastical  and  mil 
(Nmczs),  which  has  oontribiitcd  to  render  Chrutendom 
the  soene  of  refigjoas  wars  and  diTisaons.  Religions 
tfast  arae  in  agies  tntally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  con- 
sist mosdy  of  tiJiKi^iMfc^  taUs  and  fictions,  which  may 
be  diflfepeut  in  every  sect,  without  being  contrary  to 
eadi  other;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary,  every 
ooe  adheres  to  the  tn£tian  of  his  own  sect,  without 
mndi  mwnmng  or  dwpwtation*  Bat  as  philosophy  was 
inddj  ^rcnd  over  the  world  at  the  time  when  Chris* 
tiaoi^  arose^  the  teachers  of  the  new  sect  were  ohlt^eil 
Id  tana  a  system  of  speculative  opinions,  to  divide,  with 
some  accuracy,  dicir  articles  of  faith,  and  to  explain, 
cummmt,  confiite  and  defaid,  with  all  the  fobikty  rjf 
argmncnt  and  science.  Hence  naturally  arrjse  keitfv* 
nesB  in  ifispote,  when  the  Oiristian  religion  came  to  Im 
split  into  new  divisions  and  heresies :  And  tUi»  ktttn^ 
nesB  asrisfted  the  priests  in  their  policy  of  iHt^Mirtp!  a 
mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  dibiu/brd  ft/U 
lowers.  Sects  of  philosophy,  in  the  anctJtfit  woH/J, 
were  more  zealous  than  parties  of  religion ;  Imt,  in  auf^ 
don  times,  parties  of  religion  are  mare  furum^  aiid 
enraged  than  the  most  cruel  (actions  that  ever  af//«« 
from  interest  and  ambition* 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affection  a*  a  kifid  of 
real  parties,  beside  those  from  interett  and  prifui'ifiUf, 
By  parties  from  affection,  I  understand  tli/>M&  m\%\iS% 
are  founded  on  the  different  attachments  of  nw4%  Up^ 
wards  particular  families  and  pervons  wliom  ttiey  d^s* 
sire  to  rule  over  thenu  These  Actions  are  oftirti  v«fry 
violent ;  though,  I  must  own,  it  may  fteem  muuiamhU 
able  that  men  should  attach  tbemMrlves  so  Urtrnpfiy 
to  persons  with  whom  they  are  nowiMr   m:niuluUuip 

vou  III.  E 
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whom  periu^  they  never  saw^  and  firom  uliooi  th^ 
never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for^  any  firnmr. 
Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  case,  and  ?ven  with 
m&kf  who,  on  other  occasions,  discoiver  no  great  gene* 
rosity  of  spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  transported 
by  friendship  beyond  their  own  interest.  We  are  sft 
to  think  the  relation  between  ns  and  our  sovereign  very 
close  and  intimate.  The  splendonr  of  majesty  and 
power  bestows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of 
a  single  person.  And  when  a  man's  good  nature  does 
not  give  him  this  imaginary  interest,  his  ill  nature  willf 
from  spite  and  opposition  to  persons  whose  aentimenta 
are  diffisrent  fropi  his  own. 


THS  rAMTOt  or  eB£AT  BKITAlll. 


OF  THE  PASTIES  OF  OSIAT  BRITAIN. 


Webb  the  British  goreniment  proposed  as  a  subject 
of  ^>eciilation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a 
source  of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  it,  under  any  administrBtion,  to  avoid. 
The  just  balance  between  the  republican  and  monar- 
chical part  of  our  constitution  is  really  in  itself  so  ex- 
tremely  delicate  and  uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to 
men's  passions  and  prejudices,  it  is  impossible  but  dif- 
ferent opinions  must  arise  concerning  it,  even  among 
persons  of  the  best  tmderstanding.  Those  of  mild  tem- 
pers, who  love  peace  and  order,  and  detest  sedition 
and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  favonrabU 
sentiments  of  monarchy  than  men  of  bold  and  generous 
qiirits,  who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and  think 
no  evil  comparable  to  satgectiMi  and  slaTcry,     And 
though  all  reasonable  men  agree  in  general  lo  preserve 
our  mixed  government,  yet,  when  tbey  ccmie  to  parti* 
culars,  some  will  iodine  to  tmst  gi 
crown,  to  bestow  on  it  more  iida 
agriinst  its  encroachments  with  le«* 
who  are  terrified  at  the  moat  diMac 
lanny  and  despotic  power.     Tkoa 
PiisaFLS  involved  in  the  very  wn 
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tion,  which  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  those 
of  Court  and  Country.  '  °  The  strength  and  violence 
of  each  of  these  parties  will  much  depend  upon  the 
particular  administration.  An  administration  may  be 
so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority  into  the  opposi- 
tion; as  a  good  administration  will  reconcile  to  the 
court  many  of  the  most  passionate  lovers  of  liberty. 
But  however  the  nation  may  fluctuate  between  them, 
the  parties  themselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  as 
we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

But,  besides  this  difference  of  Principle^  those  par- 
ties are  very  much  fomented  by  a  diflerence  of  Inte- 
rest, without  which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dan- 
gerous or  violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bestow 
all  trust' and  power  upon  those  whose  principles,  real 
or  pretended,  are  most  favourable  to  monarchical  go- 
yemment;  and  this  temptation  will  naturally  engage 
them  to  go  greater  lengths  than  their  principles  would 
otherwise  carry  them.  Their  antagonists,  who  are 
disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims,  throw  themselves 
into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline  them  to  be 
most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally  carry  those 
sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  politics  will 


>  o  These  words  have  become  of  general  use,  and  tiiei^ore  I  shaU 
ploy  them  without  intending  to  eipress  by  them  an  univenal  blame  of 
the  one  partyi  or  approbation  of  the  other.  The  Court  party  may  no 
doubt,  on  some  occasions,  consult  best  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
the  Country  party  oppose  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Boman  parties  were 
denominated  Optimates  and  Populares ;  and  Cicero,  like  a  true  party 
man,  defines  the  Optimates  to  be  such  as,  in  all  their  public  conduct,  re- 
gulated themselves  by  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  worthiest  Romans; 
pro  Sextio,  The  term  of  Country  party  may  afford  a  favourable  definition 
or  etymology  of  the  same  kind ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  draw  any  argu- 
ment from  that  bead,  and  I  have  no  regard  to  it  in  employing  these 
mins.-»^oTE  |N  Editions  A|  C,  D|  N, 
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^istify.  Thus  Oami  and  Cmmtry^  mlidk  we  tlie  gtmK 
ioe  ofispring  of  the  Bcidsh  goTenunent,  art  a  kind  of 
mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  prindpie  and 
by  interest.  The  heads  of  the  Actions  are  commonly 
most  governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  ii^rior  mem- 
bers of  than  by  the  former.  *  * 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in 
■II  ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  li- 
besty ;  ^  ^  and^  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of 
Aeirs  must  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  in* 
terest  and  ambition.    Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing our  thoughts,  is  always  btal  to  priestly  powi'^r, 
johI  to  those  pious  firands  on  which  it  is  comnHm\j 
finmded;  and^  by  an  infallible  connexion^  wttkti  )/m^ 
•vails  among  all  kinds  of  liberty,  thb  privilt^  cm  ti^y^-* 
be  enjoyed,  at  least  has  never  yet  beoi  cnyc^y^df  )/wk  i^/ 
a  finee  government    -Hence  it  must  hjiUMii,  m  ^^^  ^ 
xonatitation  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  tliat  iJm;  iMtituvKji. 
cd  dergy,  idiile  things  are  in  their  iuAmtm^  ^.mi'^^ 
win  always  be  of  the  Clomrt  party;  at,  md  ilm  4UW*^\f>*; 
of  an  kinds  will  be  of  db  CmHfUyyw^  s 
^mj  can  never  kope  for  ihal  ^ijktuitUsn^  f^u/i^l 


.  1 1 '  >  ^ 


rue  ii»  iiiL  -fur  ViHc    Um  ntf^^^^* 
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they  stand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  go- 
venunent.  All  princes  that  have  aimed  at  despotic 
power  have  known  of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain 
the  established  clergy ;  as  the  clergy,  on  their  part, 
have  shown  a  great  facility  in  entering  into  the  views  of 
such  princes*  *  Gustavus  Vasa  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
ambitious  monarch  that  ever  depressed  the  church,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  discouraged  liberty.  But  the 
exorbitant  power  of  tlie  bishops  in  Sweden,  who  at  that 
time  overtopped  the  crown  itself^  together  with  their 
attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  reason  of  his 
embracing  such  an  unusual  system  of  politics. 

This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  sect  only.  The  Presbyterian  and  Cal^ 
vinistic  clergy  in  Holland,  were  professed  friends  to  the 
&mily  of  Orange ;  as  the  Arminians^  who  were  esteem- 
ed heretics,  were  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  and  zealous 
for  liberty.  But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  will  prefer  the  Episcopal  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government,  both  because  of  the 
greater  affinity  between  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and 
because  of  the  facili^  which  he  will  find,  in  such  a  go- 
vernment, of  ruling  the  clergy  by  means  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors.  ^ 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  England, 
during  the  great  rebellion,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was 


*  Judaei  sibi  ipsi  reges  impocuere,  qui  mobilifcate  vulgi  expula,  le- 
sumpta  per  aima  dominatione,  Aigas  ctTium,  uibium  eversionesy  fra- 
tnim,  conjugum,  parentum  oecM,  aliaque  wliu  regibiis  ausi,  supersttti- 
onem  fovebant ;  quia  boDor  iacerdotii  finnamentum  potential,  awumc- 
batur.     Tacit.  Hist.  Ub.  ▼. 

**  Populi  imperium,  juxta  Ubertatem :  paucorum  dominatio,  regis  li« 
bidini  propior  est.    Tach,  Ann.  lib.  n. 


tkug  byreadenBg  the  ga^t^m^  ^mast  tmanij  t^ 
pabGcw.  If  not  Tickled  tD^  Ik  MiaBns.p»^B, 
«a  is  dMgtf  of  alaalMc  pM^  froa  the  MttU  fri»- 
a^  nd  ia^tiuML  habits  of  the  ka^  »Uc^  Ud 
[ilsnl7  appeared  m  ctctt  coocessiao  that  he  had  tcoi 
conatruBed  to  aiake  to  his  people.     In  Thit  mm  iraai 


nde  wUdt  was  awst  oonfonn^e  fa 
dpies ;  and  &e  more  passionate  &vi 
dedared  fin-  the  king  as  the  zealou 
^ed  wUfa  die  pariiameoL    The  k 
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ing  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  interest  had  no  general 
influence  in  this  contest:  So  that  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier  were  merely  parties  <A  principle,  neither  of 
which  disowned  either  monarchy  or  liber^;  but  the 
former  par^  inclined  most  to  the  republican  part  <^ 
our  goYemment,  the  latter  to  the  monarchical.  In  this 
respect,  they  may  be  considered  as  court  and  country 
party,  inflamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an  unhappy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  commonwealth's  men,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  both  parties 
and  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
designs;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  sehis* 
matics.  The  established  clergy  were  Episcopal,  the 
non-conformists  Presbyterian ;  so  that  all  things  con- 
curred to  throw  the  former,  without  reserve,  into  the 
king's  party,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment.^' 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  fiital  to 
the  king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After 
many  confusions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was 


-  1 9  The  clergy  hsd  concurred  in  ft  shameleas  manner  with  the  Kinjf  a 
arbitrary  designs,  according  to  their  usuAl  tnM»im«  in  such  cases,  and,  ia 
letum,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their  adrersaries,  whom  they  called  he* 
retics  and  schismatics.  The  established  clergy  were  Episcopal,  the  non- 
conformists Presbyterians ;  so  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the  for^ 
mer,  without  reserre,  into  the  King's  party,  and  the  latter  into  that  of 
the  Parliament.  The  Cavaliers  being  the  Court  party,  and  the  JRound^ 
headt  the  Country  party»  the  union  was  infidlible  betwixt  the  former  and 
the  established  prelacy,  and  betwixt  the  latter  and  Presbyterian  non- 
conformists. This  union  is  so  natural,  according  to  *'^  '  • 
plea  of  politics,  that  it  fequires  some  Teiy  extraord' 
to  break  it-^Eninovi  h^  C,  D,  N. 
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at  lut  restored,  and  the  ancient  government  re-esta- 
bliahed.  Charles  II.  was  not  made  wiser  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  fkther,  but  prosecuted  the  same  measures, 
thou^,  at  first,  with  more  secrecy  and  caution.  New 
parties  arose,  under  the  appellation  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
which  have  continued  ever  since  to  confound  and  dis- 
tract our  govemment  To  determine  the  nature  of 
these  parties  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
Uems  that  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a  proof  that  history 
may  contain  questions  as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  most  abstract  sciences.  We  have  seen  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  parties,  during  the  course  of  seventy 
years,  in  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  possessed  of 
power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during  peace,  and  during 
war :  Persons,  who  profess  themselves  of  one  side  or 
other,  we  meet  with  every  hour,  in  company,  in  our 
pleasures,  in  our  serious  occupations :  We  ourselves 
are  constrained,  in  a  manner,  to  take  party;  and,  living 
in  a  country  of  the  highest  liberty,  every  one  may 
openly  declare  all  his  sentiments  and  opinions :  Yet 
are  we  at  a  loss  to  tetl  the  nature,  pretensions  and 
priiunples,  of  the  different  factions.  '  * 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tort 
with  those  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  the  most 
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qoences,  they  imply  a  fbnnal  renimciadon  of  all  cmr 
liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  absolute  monarchy ;  since 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  a  limited  power, 
which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  wh^i  it  exceeds  its 
limitations.  But,  as  the  most  rational  princii^es  are 
often  but  a  weak  counterpoise  to  passion,  it  is  no  woi^ 
der  that  these  absurd  principles ' '  were  found  too 
weak  for  that  effect.  The  Tories,  as  men,  were  ene- 
mies to  oppression ;  and  also  as  Englishmen,  they  were 
enemies  to  arbitrary  power.  Their  zeal  for  liberty  was^ 
perhaps,  less  fervent  than  that  of  their  antagonists,  but 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  forget  all  their  general 
principles,  when  they  saw  themselves  openly  threaten- 
ed  with  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  government.  From 
these  sentiments  arose  the  Revolution:  an  event  of 
mighty  consequence,  and  the  firmest  foundation  of 
British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  Tories  during 
Ihat  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true  insight  in- 
to the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  Xhejbrst  place,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  ge- 
nuine sentiments  of  Britons  in  their  affection  for  liber- 
ty, and  in  their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it 
to  any  abstract  principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imagi- 
nary rights  of  princes.  This  part  of  their  character 
might  justly  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  Revolu^ 
tianj  from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  prin- 
ciples, and  from  their  '^  compliances  with  a  oourt, 
which  seemed  to  make  little  secret  of  its  arbitrary  de- 
signs.    The  RevoUdian  showed  them  to  have  been,  in 


*  *  Esmovsy  A,  C»  D,  N,  sufficient,  according  to  a  justly  cddMrafeed 
audior,  *  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  a  Hottentot  or  SamaJede, 
s  0  In  £bisiovs  a,  Cy  and  D,  we  raad  olsotf  itwhmmdfd  eowplianras. 


*  Dissertation  on  Parties,  Letter  X. 
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this  respect,  notbing  but  a  genuiiie  court  pariy^  such 
as  migfat  be  expected  in  a  British  goremineiit ;  that  is, 
kioen  (^  libertjfj  but  greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  thqr  carried  their 
monarchical  principles  fiirther  even  in  prsctioe,  bot 
more  so  in  theory,  than  was  in  any  degree  consistent 
with  a  limited  government. 

Secondly  Neither  their  principles  nor  auctions  con* 
cnrred,  entirely  or  heartily,  widi  the  settlement  made 
at  the  RevobttioHf  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken 
place.  This  part  of  their  character  may  seem  opponte 
to  the  former,  since  any  other  setdement,  in  diose  cir- 
cmnstances  of  the  nation,  must  probably  have  been 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  made  to  reconcile  contradictions ;  and  this  con- 
tradiction is  not  greater  than,  that  between  passive  obe* 
diencef  and  the  resistance  employed  at  the  Revolution* 
A  Tory,  therefore,  since  the  BevoUdion^  may  be  defin* 
ed,  in  a  few  words,  to  be  a  lover  <^  monardttf^  though 
without  abandoning  liberty^  and  a  partisan  qfthefamihf 
rf Stuart ."  As  a  Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  lover  of 
liberty,  though  without  renouncing  numareky,  and  a  friend 
to  the  setdement  in  the  Protestant  line* '  ^ 

— 

*">  In  Edcdovs  a  mad  C,  the  lieSnitiow  of  Wbig  and  Tory  vera  IbU 
lomtd  bf  icmaiki  in  the  text,  wliidi  are  tlnoini  into  a  note  in  Emums 
D  and  N,  and  omittjd  ahogctlicr  in  0. 

The  odcbntod  writer  above  dted  has  if  rt>d,  that  the  nal  diatine- 
fioo  betwixt  Wlug  and  Tory  was  loat  at  the  BewAmtiom,  and  that  ever 
anoe  they  hare  continoed  to  be  mere  penomal  partici,  like  the  Gueifi  and 
OUbbeDinea,  after  the  Enqicran  had  hut  all  audioffitj  in  Jial^,  Such 
■I  n|iininn,  were  it  reecfredy  would  turn  our  whde  hiilory  into  an 


flhafl  int  neotion,  as  a  proof  of  a  veal  distinction  betwixt  these  par* 
eveiy  one  may  have  obaerred  or  beard  concerning  the  conduct 
of  all  fab  firicnds  and  aoqnaintance  on  both  sides. 
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These  tliiTerent  views,  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  crown,  were  sccidental,  but  natural  additions,  to 
the  principles  of  the  Court  and  Country  parties,  which 
are  the  genuine  divisions  in  the  British  goTemroent. 
A  passionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased 
at  any  change  of  the  succes^ii,  as  savouring  too  much 

HiTc  DM  the  Toriet  alwsjt  bore  an  ttowed  ■ffection  b>  the  bmilj  of 
SiKarl,  uid  hire  not  thrar  •dienuiei  alwa^r*  oppotA  with  rigour  the 
niccauoD  of  that  family  ? 

Tlie  Turg  principles  are  confewedlj'  the  motl  bvourable  to  monarcbj. 
Yet  the  Ttrici  have  almoM  alwajn  opposed  the  court  tbeie  fiftj  fcui; 
nor  vere  Ihey  cordial  friend*  to  King  Wiitiam,  even  when  emplojed  bj 
bim.  Tlwir  quarrel,  therefore,  cannot  be  auppoied  to  hare  lain  with  the 
throne,  but  with  the  person  who  sat  on  it 

Thcj  concurred  heartil/  with  the  court  during  the  four  last  yean  of 
Quern  Aunt.     But  is  any  one  >t  a  loss  to  find  the  maon  ? 

Tbc  tuccesston  of  the  crown  in  the  Brilidt  government  k  a  point  ef 
loo  great  consequence  to  be  abiolutel;  indiflerent  to  persons  wbo  coit- 
c«m  themselTca,  in  any  degree,  about  the  fortune  of  the  public;  much 
less  can  i(  be  supposed  that  the  Tory  |iarty,  who  never  valued  thenuelTcs 
upon  moderation,  could  maintain  a  daica/ indifierence  in  a  point  of  io 
great  iui|>ortance.  Were  Ihey,  therefore,  lealoui  Ibr  the  bouse  of  Haiw 
ttT  T  or  was  there  any  thing  that  kept  an  opposite  teal  from  openly  ap- 
pearing, if  it  did  not  openly  appear,  but  prudoice,  and  a  tense  of  de- 
cency? 

It  it  monslrou 
poution  to  the  ct 
junction  with  it 
both  ?  Nothing, 
pies  too  high  for 
pies  of  liberty  : 
high  principles,  i 
pect  liberty  and 

The  different . 
tict,  is  also  a  pro 
favoured  by  one, 
kind  teem  to  pal 
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of>  cr^^MBse^di:  A  passionate  lorer  of  liberty  is 
ip(  to  think  tkM  ewry  part  of  tbe  government  ought 
lo  be  sDbtndiRale  to  ll»e  interests  of  liberty. 

Stume,  who  v3i  not  Tmtare  to  assert  that  the  real 
fflfereptg  betweoi  ^lug  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Re- 
1  to  think,  that  the  dilTerence  is 


hhoArfthcMrfaojMpiwiud  nUorc,  Tel  ths  ingmlienti  whJch  preHo- 
■B^id  w  back  Mm.  But  canspmidcnt  (o  each  other.  A  T-ry  IotmI 
■nBKikf,  md  boc  an  rfectiao  ts  ihe  fmnilj  of  Staarl  i  bot  the  Utter 
Aaiaa  n>  tke  prnkadiant  indinXioil  of  the  pHtf.  A  ir»i>  lorwl 
EhflT,  nd  n  m  triend  to  the  setdeinent  in  the  Protettent  line ;  but 
Ikt  loTC  at  Ootj  w>i  pnirtae&ij  fail  prcdtmunant  inclinstion.  Th* 
Tom*  kare  freqaentlr  acted  a*  republieani,  where  ritlMT  pollrjr  or  r*. 
•op  haa  cDgagcd  tbtm  to  that  conduct ;  and  then  waa  none  of  tba 
pttj  wita,  opon  tbe  (uppoaition  that  Ibej  were  to  b*  diiafii>«BI*d  in 
Ah  w«  with  tEgard  (o  tbe  luccnaion,  would  not  bare  dniml  la  ia»- 
fan  tbe  itrictcat  liiritarions  on  the  mnm,  and  to  bring  our  tana  of  jpv 
TtnaiBil  ai  neai'  republicsa  aa  poaaible,  in  order  to  dcfirna  Ihr  familj', 
IbK.  accotding  to  (b«r  i^iprcbenBon,  mccecdcd  without  may  juM  title 
Tie  Wlagi,  it  ii  true,  hare  alio  taken  Mepi  iu^mat  to  libcrtj,  oadcr 
pntextofaecnring  tbeiucusBOBBDd  wtllenKBt  of  the  cnnra  ttraiJimg 
totheirTiewi;  but,  aa  the  body  of  tbe  party  hMJ  no  paawBU  far  thM  m^. 
cfian,  otberwiae  than  si  tbe  mcaiu  of  lecoriDg  Ubtrtf,  tbry  bate  bani 
kelr^vd  iuto  tkse  Hepa  by  igunaoe  or  fniirr,  or  Ae  iaMrat  sf  tiMr 
baden.  The  ■uecaarion  of  the  t: 
wUAe  Tones;  the  accnrity  oT oar  U 


1 
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now  abolished,  and  that  afiairs  are  so  fitf  retnnied  to 
their  natural  state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other 
parties  among  us  but  Court  and  Country ;  that  is,  men 
who,  by  interest  or  principle,  are  attached  either  to 
monarchy  or  liberty.  The  Tories  have  been  so  long 
obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican  style,  that  they  seem 

It  is  difficult  to  penctfte  ioto  tiie  tfaoughti  and  lentimcnti  of  woj 
puticular  man ;  but  it  is  afanoat  impovlble  to  distingnish  diosa  of  a 
whole  party,  where  it  often  bi^ipens  that  no  two  penons  agree  pvedaely 
in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Tet  I  will  Tenture  to  affinn*  that  it  waa 
not  so  much  principle,  or  an  opinion  of  indefeasible  right,  that  attired 
the  Tories  to  the  ancient  family,  as  afiection,  or  acertain  love  and  csteeaa 
for  their  penons.  The  same  cause  dirided  England  formerly  betwixt 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  Scotland  betwiz^the  fsmilica  of 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  in  an  age  when  political  diqrales  were  but  little  in 
fashion,  and  when  political  principles  must  of  course  have  had  hot  litdo 
influence  on  mankind.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  u  so  absurd 
in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  our  liberties,  that  it  seems  to  hvre  been 
chiefly  left  to  pnlpit  dedaimers,  and  to  their  deluded  foUowcn  among 
the  mob.  Men  of  better  sense  were  guided  by  qfeeHom  g  and  as  to  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  it  is  probable  that  intetest  was  their  sole  uotifc, 
and  that  they  acted  more  contrary  to  iSbar  private  sentjmpnta  than  tfaa 
leaders  of  die  opposite  party. 

[Though  it  is  almost  imposrible  to  maintain  with  aeal  the  right  of  any 
person  or  fiunily,  without  acquiring  a  good  will  to  them,  and  changing 
the  principle  into  afiection,  yet  is  this  less  natural  to  people  of  an  ektit 
ed  station  and  liberal  education,  who  have  had  fbll  opportanity  of  obserr. 
ing  the  weakness,  folly,  and  arrogance  of  monarchs,  and  have  found  them 
to  be  nothing  superior,  if  not  rather  inferior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
'nterest,  therefore,  of  being  heads  of  a  party,  does  often,  with  such  people, 
supply  the  place  both  of  principle  and  afiection.]  * 

Some  who  will  not  ventore  to  assert,  that  the  real  difference  between 
Whig  and  Tory,  was  lost  at  the  Revolution,  seem  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difierence  is  now  abolished,  and  that  affiurs  are  so  far  retomed  to  their 
natural  statr,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  amongst  us  but  Court 
^d  Country ;  tiiat  is,  men  who^  by  intvest  or  principle,  are  attached  either 


*  The  passage  within  brackets  b  not  in  editions  A  and  C,  but  is  found 
}p  P  and  N.  What  follows  ia  found  in  all  the  early  editions,  A,  C,  D.  N« 
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lolwveswdfe  uuMfeite  nftboi 

i^,  and  to  hmwt  cnfaonoed  the  sentments*  as  w^Jl  «s 

haagamge  of  dicir  advensanes 

L     There  are*  howevcs. 

very  considembie  noBins  of 

daat  party  ia  Eii|vhaid, 

wkk  all  tiwir  old  prgndioes : 

aad  a  pmaf  that  fiMrtf 

and  CatmtryBre  not  oar  onhr  parties,  is,  that  almost  aD 

•U  Wings  wittMot 


t  The  pnnge  within  bra^cto  is  in  cdiliom  A,  C,  D^  not  In  Nf 
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the  dissenters  side  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  cler- 
gy, at  least  of  the  church  of  England,  with  the  opposi- 
tion. This  may  convince  us,  that  some  bias  still  hangs 
upon  our  constitution,  some  extrinsic  weight,  which 
turns  it  from  its  natural  course,  and  causes  a  confusion 
in  our  parties.  * 

ceplion ;  the  Episcopftlians  of  the  opposite  pwtj.  And  as  the  cleigj  of 
the  latter  sect  were  turned  out  of  their  churches  at  the  Revoiutlon,  they 
had  no  motive  to  make  any  compliances  with  the  government  in  their 
oaths  or  forms  of  prayer,  but  openly  avowed  the  highest  principles  of 
their  party ;  which  is  the  cause  why  their  foUowers  have  been  more  bare- 
fiioed  and  violent  than  their  brethren  of  the  Tory  party  in  England. 
[As  violent  things  have  not  commonly  so  long  a  duration  as  moderate, 
we  actually  find  that  the  Jacobite  party  is  almost  entirely  vanished  from 
among  us,  and  that  the  distinction  of  Court  and  Country^  which  is  but 
creeping  in  at  London,  is  the  only  one  that  is  ever  mentioned  in  this 
kingdom.  Beside  the  violence  and  openness  of  the  Jacobite  party,  an* 
other  reason  has  perhaps  contributed  to  produce  so  sudden  and  so  visible 
an  alteration  in  this  part  of  Britain.  There  are  only  two  ranks  of  men 
among  us ;  gentlemen  who  have  some  fortune  and  education,  and  the 
meanest  slaving  poor ;  without  any  considerable  number  of  that  middling 
rank  of  men,  which  abounds  more  in  England,  both  in  cities  and  in  the 
country,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  slaving  poor  are  in- 
capable of  any  principles :  Gentlemen  may  be  converted  to  true  princi- 
ples, by  time  and  experience.  The  middling  rank  of  men  have  curiosity 
and  knowledge  enough  to  foiTn  principles,  but  not  enough  to  form  true 
ones,  or  correct  any  prejudices  that  they  may  have  imbibed :  And  it  is 
among  the  middling  rank  of  people  that  Tory  principles  do  at  present 
prevail  most  in  England.]  * 

*  Some  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  these  Essays,  with  regard  to  the 
public  transactions  in  the  last  century,  the  Author,  on  more  accurate 
examination,  found  reason  to  retract  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain. 
And  as  he  would  not  enslave  himself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  nei- 
ther would  he  fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and 
principles;  nor  is  he  ashame<l  to  acknowledge  his  mbtakes.  lliese 
mistakes  were  indeed,  at  that  time,  almost  universal  in  this  kingdom. 


*  Tb^  passage  withiu  brackets  is  found  in  A  and  C,  not  in  D  and  N. 
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OT  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM* 


That  the  corruption  of  the  best  of  things  produces  the 
worsty  is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved^ 
among  other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  su^ 
perstition  and  enthusiasm,  the  corruptions  of  true  reli- 
gion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  per^ 
nicious,  are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  con-^ 
trary  nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and.  apprehensions,  proceeding 
either  from  the  unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public 
affiursy  from  111  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
disposition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  these  cir- 
ciimstances.  In  such  a  state  of  mind,  infinite  unknown 
evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents;  and  where 
real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting,  the  soul,  active  to 
its  own  prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predominant  incli* 
nation,  finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  and  ma- 
levolence it  sets  no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are  en- 
tirely invisible  and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  ap- 
pease them  are  equally  unaccountable,  and  consist  in 
ceremonies,  observances,  mortifications,  sacrifices,  pre- 
sents, or  in  any  practice,  however  absurd  or  frivolous, 
which  either  folly  or  knavery  recommends  to  a  blind 

VOL.  III.  7 


Mul  terrified  crednli^.  Weakness,  fesr,  melancholy, 
together  with  ignocuice,  are,  therefore*  the  trae  sources 
of  SuperstitioD. 

But  the  mind  of  nun  is  also  sul^ect  to  an  nnacconnt- 
able  elevation  and  presumption,  arising  bom  prosperous 
niccess,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits,  or 
from  a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  con- 
futed cono^tions,  to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or 
enjoyments  can  correspond.  Every  thing  mortal  and 
perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention ;  and  a  full 
range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invisible  r^ons,  or 
worid  of  Spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge 
itself  in  every  imagination,  which  may  best  suit  its 
present  taste  and  disposition.  Hence  arise  ri^tures* 
transports,  and  surprising  flights  of  fancy ;  and,  confi- 
dence and  presumption  still  increasing,  these  raptures, 
being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite  be- 
yond tJifl  reach  of  our  ordinary  fitculties,  are  attributed 
to  the  inunediste  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
Is  the  object  of  devotion.  In  a  little  Ume,  the  inqiired 
porson  comes  to  regard  bimsdf  as  a  distinguished  &- ' 
vuurito  of  the  Divinity;  and  when  this  phrenzy  once 
takes  place,  which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every 
whiiuay  Is  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  evoi  mo* 
rallty,  are  r^ected  as  fallacious  guides ;  and  the  fanatic 
nuulman  delivcn  himself  over,  blindly  and  without  re- 
Mirvt,  to  the  supposed  illapaes  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  in- 
SlilrntiiHi  from  abovs. — Htqw,  pride,  presnmptitKi,  a 
warm  linn^iiwtion,  together  with  ^norance,  are  there- 
fttro  Hw  true  sources  of 

TlioHc  two  siwcies  oiB 
aiiui  to  tniMty  sttoculation 
at  )vn>Mnii.  to  a  lew  rx^ 
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^'  Mj^fni  reflection  is»  ikiU  supersiiti&n  isjkvourable 
i0  pHeOfy  p0mer^  and  eniiusiasm  noiless^  or  rather  mare 
eanhwry  Uf  ^  ihan  sotmd  reason  and  pkilosophf.  As 
siq)etsdtion  is  foonded  on  fisar,  sorrow,  and  a  depression 
ofqMrit^  it  r^resents  the  man  to  himself  in  such  des« 
fiinhle  coloors,  that  h^  appears  unworthv.  in  his  own 


'*^  My  jfifrt  rdfectSoo  Ib,  thai  religioiif  whidi  putikm  of  «nllnHiMni 
^  flB  «hcip  fint  lii^  much  more  fuiUNM  aid  TMcne  tlUHi  tliOM  which 
oTMipisiMltiMi;  iMt  IB  s  Httle  timo  become  much  more  genlte 
<icn*e.  The  violence  of  this  tpedet  of  reUgion,  when  eidfed  by 
■eveityv  mi^  animaied  by  oppostiooy  vpptiut  from  nmnbciiess  Intiaacei} 
^^^Amabap«itt9in  Getmamft  the  Camimn  m  France^  the  LevdUrB, 
~~'  HuiatieB  in  Engbmdf  and  die  Corenantcn  In  SeoUoMtL     Am 

I  is  Icmnded  on  strong  spirits  and  a  piesaniptiiotis  boldneie  of 
r,  it  natorally  begets  tiie  most  CTtiwne  resolotioDs;  especially 
it  rises  to  diat  iieight  as  to  impire  the  dchided  fiwatlcs  with  the 
eptnion  of  Dirine  tOuminations,  and  widi  a  coulempt  ci  die  common 
tides  of  reatfotiy  motality,  and  prndenoe. 

It » thus  enthusiasm  produces  tiie  most  cmd  desolatioB  in  fanman 
sodety:  But  its  fury  is  like  dial  of  draader  and  timptst,  wfaicfa  «xhaiisl 
Aemsdf«5s  in  a  litde  time,  and  leave  the  air  more  adm  and  serene  than 
hefon.  The  reason  of  tfns  win  appear  eridcDtlyy  by  comperfogendmrfasai 
to  sopeiatidoay  die  other  species  of  fidse  fdi^on,  and  tracing  dM  natn* 
ral  eonaequences  of  each.  Am  supeiitidon  is  feundfd  on  Aar^  sorrowv 
and  a  depresiion  cf  qpirits,  it  npumils  ^be  person  tohbrniMin  snch 
despicable  colours,  diat  he  appears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes,  of  ap» 
praadnx^  die  Drrine  prriencrj  and  natmaBy  has  lecouras  to  tmy  edber 
person  whose  sanctity  of  laStf  or  perimpe  impudence  and  ciiwring»  here 
made  him  be  supposed  to  be  flsore  fiivonnd  by  the  Dfriniiy*  To  Mm 
tfaej entrust  their  devotions :  to  his  carelhey  ncsMMMnd  their  fnysre^ 
peddona  and  sacriaees:  and  by  his  means  hope  to  render  dbsfrad. 
dresses  acceptslde  to  dMir  incenecd  Ikily.  ileneedbeer%^ef  FriesH^ 


«  By  prie8l%  I 

nion,  and  to  a  sopesior  sowtiiy  of  chaacter,  Sttimtt  ftum  vWtee  aM 
good  morals^  Tbeae  me  very  dMEmnt  Irens  dkrtymmf  w^  ar*  m^ 
epert  to  the  care  of  saqed  mmmw^  a«d^  cenJeftiag^er  yO^  d^^ 

bnema*  ef 


lobe 
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eyes,  of  approaching  the  Divine  presence,  and  natoraDy 
has  recourse  to  any  other  person,  whose  sanctity  of 
Hfe,  or  perhaps  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made 
him  be  supposed  more  favoured  by  the  Divinity.  To 
him  the  superstitious  entrust  their  devotions:  to  his 
care  they  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,   and 


who  iiMiy  justly  be  regaided  m  pfocecding  from  one  of  Uie  jiiowliI  m- 
▼cntioos  of  a  timoroiis  and  abject  supentition,  which*  erer  diffident  of 
itielfy  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotion^  but  ignonntly  thinks  to  re» 
conunend  itself  to  the  DiTinity  by  the  mediation  of  his  supposed  frienda 
and  servants.  As  superstition  is  a  considerable  ingredient  of  abnoet  aU 
scligion%  even  the  most  fsnatical,  there  being  nothing  but  pfaflosop^ 
able  to  conquer  entirely  these  unaccountable  tenrofs;  hence  it  procffds, 
that  in  almost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests  to  be  found.  But 
the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  higher  is  die  audmiity  of 
the  priesthood.  Modem  Judaism  and  Popeiy,  espedally  the  latter 
being  the  most  barbarous  and  absurd  superstitions  that  have  yet  bees 
known  in  the  worid,  are  the  most  enslaved  by  their  priests.  As  the 
church  of  England  has  a  strong  miiture  of  Popish  superstition,  it  par- 
takes also^  in  its  original  constitution^  of  a  propensity  to  priestly  power 
and  dominion,  particularly  in  the  respect  it  exacts  to  the  priest»  And 
though,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  that  churdi,  the  prayers  of  the 
priest  must  be  accompanied  with  those  of  the  laity,  jet  is  he  the  mouth 
of  the  congregation ;  his  person  is  sacred,  and  without  his  presence  lew 
would  think  their  public  derotions,  or  the  sacraments  and  other  rite^ 
acceptable  to  the  DiTinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  obseiiej,  that  all  enlhoaiasts  have  been 
free  from  the  yoke  of  Ecclesiastics^  and  have  exprssscd  a  great  indepen- 
dence in  their  devotion  ;  with  a  contempt  of  forms,  traditions^  and  an- 
thoriUes.     The  Quaker*  are  the  most  egregious,  though  at  the  same  time 
the  most  innocent  enthusiasu  that  have  been  yet  known ;  and  are,  per- 
haps the  only  sect  that  have  never  admitted  priests  amongrt  them.     Tim 
JndejtewdentMj  of  all  the  Engli&h  sectaries,  approach  nearest  to  the  Qnakera 
in  ianadcism,  and  in  their  freedom  from  priestly  bondage.     The  i^ejiy- 
Urians  follow  aAcr  at  an  equal  distance  in  both  these  partiodars.     In 
short,  this  obserratijn  is  founded  on  the  most  certain  experience  ;  and 
will  abo  appear  to  be  founded  on  reason,  if  we  consider,  that  as  cnthf* 
sia&ni  arises  from  a  prc&umptncus  pride  and  conEdeoce,  it    * ' 
soflicteatly  qualified  to  apjtroack  the  DiTinity  without  ar'- 
tor.    Its  rk^turotts  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  eve 


j-nT»m.  ^nu  KT-  iscr  ; 


iMt-.-    larna-  mc  nitc 

q>  IB  a«9  ^■;Br|(liiB&.    !■£  J!JIUI>MILt*'  Hunl^   1)  ISt^M^ 


Ac  £iM  fire  of  fiiltimiami  b  ^ml,  maa  DMiinDji,  id  lurh  hoit(i(«l 
mSi,  uki  into  (be  i;nM«it  reoktoen  and  eoolnn*  in  mctmI  imllvni 
tmc  liBDg  DO  body  at  men  >BMNigK  tbcn  cndmcd  wttli  nuSlclvnt  au> 
Adri^,  wboat  intocM  ii  cooorecd,  to  cuppart  tha  rtllgtoui  iplriL    Bu> 


did  ibc  fiimul  diurd  adn 
vhM  dkaul  coDTuluom  dii 
k!  Ob  the  otbcr  huid,  oui 
bigMi^m  DOW  become  on 
rtihtpi  du  oalj  wxgalT  be 
nd,  or  dudplci  of  Cn^kei 
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there  are  prieists  to  be  found :  But  the  stronger  mixture 
there  is  of  superstition,  the  higher  is  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  till  en- 
thusiasts have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  have  expressed  great  independence  in  their  devo- 
tion, with  a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  tradi- 
tions. The  Ct^kers  are  the  most  egregious,  tiiough, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that 
have  yet  been  known ;  and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect 
that  have  never  admitted  priests  among  them.  The 
Independents^  of  all  the  English  sectaries,  approach 
nearest  to  the  Quakers  in  fanaticism,  and  in  their  free* 
dom  from  priestiy  bondage.  The  Presbyterians  follow 
after,  at  an  equal  distance,  in  both  particulars.  In 
short,  this  observation  is  founded  in  experience ;  and 
will  also  appear  to  be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consi- 
der,  Aat,  as  enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous 
pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks  itself  sufficientiy  quali^ 
^fied  to  approach  the  Divinity,  without  any  human  me- 
diator. Its  rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it 
even  imagines  itself  actually/  to  approach  him  by  the 
way  of  contemplation  and  inward  converse;  which 
makes  it  neglect  all  those  outward  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servances, to  which  the  assistance  of  the  priests  appears 
so  requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  superstitious  votaries. 
The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and  bestows  on  his 
own  person  a  sacred  character,  much  superior  to  what 
forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer  on  any 
other. 

My  second  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  of 
false  religion  is,  that  religions  which  partake  of  enthu- 
siasm are^  on  their  first  rise^  more  furious  and  violent 
than  those  which  partake  of  superstition  i  but  in  a  iittk 
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r-''"-— —  ensaaln  xtter  i  Twfr  ti  Utt.  iii'.i.-;.  *,  ^ 
inp^  llK  nrHMilrr  Ibkie  ^tsj  dk  on:a:n  a  J  r>iini 
ulanniMuaK.  ni-  wm  k  nmMriiiii:    tor  titi    nniHinw. 

fa  B  d^  mtim^HBE  imcnms   an  mnc  cmn   rtw- 
L  He-  lu-i  l^  iaa   uuc  « 

liae,  ^m&  iim'L  the  mir  man'  calm  jnic  jtcram  thar,  >«^ 
fafl<e.     Wii^  d>r  £t«  fiiT  of  aa^xofSMBti  »  itrviin.  skoi 
MtanBr,  b  all  fawnnil  wras,  siti  imti  xbr  jBnvwn* 
r^MMeag^J  ct>b»e»  in  aanwd  tkiibij;  iVav  hnA^ 
BO  bodr  irf*  ■■■  jHOBg  i&t^  oidcwnd  w-aIi  MtibnorA 
aatburity,   whuw.  vAnst  n  «annnwid  lo  Mfif^Mi  tW 
id^ioBS  ^Mrit;  nontoSi  bo  onevKicum,  im  lwt);r  «<>t(<. 
aemDoes,  vliidi  maj  euttr  into  tb«  mmnoa  tntin  nl' 
1%,  tad  prMCTTc  die  sacred  principles  fixtm  ohl)\'iit»t 
Supersdtioa,  on  the  oonmiy,  steds  in  ^piHiuiitlj^  «ntl 
iaaeiiably;  renders  mm  tune  and  submisxlm  li  mk. 
cepuUe  to  the  msgistnt^  uid  seems  im 
people:  till  at  last  the  priest,  having  fl 
cd  his  aothority,  becomes  the  tyrant  u 
hanun  sode^,  by  his  endless  content 
tioos,  and  religious  wars.     How  smootli 
mish  dinrch  advance  m  her  acquisition  ( 
into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  she  thr< 
in  order  to  maintain  it !  On  the  other  h 


uies,  who  were  fonnerly  such  dangerous  bigots,  are 
DOW  become  veiy  free  reasoners ;  and  the  Quakers  seem 
to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deists  in 
the  oniverse,  the  literati,  or  the  disciples  of  Confucius 
in  Chinoi 

My  third  observation  on  this  head  is,  that  supersti- 
tion it  an  enemt/  to  civil  liberty,  and  enthusiasm  a  friend 
to  it.  As  superstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of 
priests,  and  enthusiasm  is  destructive  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  present  ob- 
•erration.  Not  to  mention  that  enthusiasm,  being  the 
infirmity  of  bold  and  ambitions  tempers,  is  naturally 
accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  liberty ;  as  superstition, 
on  the  contraiy,  renders  men  tame  and  abject,  and  fits 
them  for  slavery.  We  learn  from  English  history, 
that,  during  the  civil  wars,  the  Independents  and  Deists, 
though  the  most  opposite  in  their  religious  principles, 
yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones,  and  were  alike 
passionate  for  a  commonwealth.  And  since  the  origin 
of  Ji^ig  and  Toiy,  the  leaders  of  the  JViigs  have  either 
been  Deists  or  pnrfessed  Latitudinarians  in  th^  prin- 
ciples ;  that  is,  friends  to  toleration,  and  indifierent  to 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians :  While  the  sectaries, 
who  hare  all  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  have  al- 
ways, without  exertion,  concurred  with  that  party  in 
defence  of  civil  liberty.  The  resemblance  in  their  so- 
perstitions  long  united  the  High-Church  Tories  and 
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blame,  we  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  compari- 
son than  by  any  fixed  unalterable  standard  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  exten- 
sion, and  bulk,  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be 
real  things :  But  when  we  call  any  animal  great  or  lit- 
tle, we  always  form  a  secret  comparison  between  that 
animal  and  others  of  the  same  species ;  and  it  is  that 
comparison  which  regulates  our  judgment  concerning 
its  greatness.  A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  of  the  very 
same  size,  while  the  one  is  admired  for  the  greatness 
of  its  bulk,  and  the  other  for  the  smallness.  When  I 
sm  present,  therefore,  at  any  dispute,  I  always  consi- 
der with  mj'self  whether  it  be  a  question  of  compari- 
son or  not  that  is  the  subject  of  controversy ;  and  if  it 
be,  whether  the  disputants  compare  the  same  objects 
together,  or  talk  of  things  that  ore  widely  different. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  &11  under 
our  senses.     Certainty  this  comparison  is  fiivourable 
to  mankind.     On   the  one   hand,  we   see  a  creature 
whose  thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds, 
either  of  place  or  time ;  who  carries  his  researches  in- 
to the  most  distant  regions  of  this  ^obe,  and  beyraid 
this  globe,  to  the  phwets  an 
backward  to  consider  the  fir 
tory  of  the  human  race ;  ca 
the   influence  of  his  actions 
Judgments  which  wilt  be  ft 
thousand  years  hence;  a  cr 
Mtd  effects  to  a  great  lengl 
Heneral  principles  from  pai 
proves  upon  his  discoverie 
M)d  makes  his  vftrj  errors 
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and  finding  very  few  whom  we  can  caU  wi$e  or  viriwmif 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our 
species  in  general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the 
&llacy  of  this  way  of  reasoning  we  mtny  ohs^rre^  tliat 
the  honoojrable  appeUatkins  of  wise  and  Yirtuous  are 
not  annexed  to  any  particular  degree  of  those  qoalifeies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  arise  altogether  firom  the 
comparison  we  make  between  one  man  and  asother. 
When  we  find  a  man  who  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  of 
wisdom  as  is  veiy  unccmimon,  we  pronounce  him  a 
wise  man :  So  that  to  say  there  are  few  wise  men  in 
the  world)  is  really  to  say  nothing ;  since  it  is  oidy  by 
their  scarcity  that  they  merit  that  appellation*  Were 
the  lowest  of  our  species  as  wise  as  TuUy  or  Lord  Bft- 
oon»  we  should  still  have  reason  to  say  that  ibsre  are 
Ssw  wise  men.  For  in  that  case  we  shoidd  exalt  our 
aotioos  of  wisdom,  and  should  not.  pay  a  singular  ho^ 
nour  to  any  one  who  was  not  singularly  distingqisliad 
by  his  talents.  In  like  manner*  I  have  hetfrd  it  ob- 
served by  thoughtless  people,  that  there  are  few  womcft 
possessed  of  beauty  in  comparison  of  those  who  wai^ 
it ;  not  considering  that  we  bestow  the  ^thet  d  beamr 
iffid  only  on  such  as  possess  a  d^jpree  of  beauty  that  is 
common  to  them  with  a  few.  The  aame  degte^  of 
beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  deformity,  which  is  treated 
as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  ouc  species.  Id 
compare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or 
to  compare  the  individuals  of  the  species  amcmg  thesH 
selves ;  so  we  often  compare  together  the  diflBsrent  mor 
tives  or  actuating  principles  of  human  nature  in  otdesr 
to  regulate  our  judgment  concerning  it.  And,  inde 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  comparison  whidi  is  worth 
attention,  or  decides  any  thing  in  the  present  quesd 
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ft  species  of  self-love?  Yes;  all  is  self-love.  Your 
children  are  loved  only  because  they  are  yours :  Your 
friend  for  a  like  reason:  And  your  country  engages 
you  only  so  fiir  as  it  has  a  connexion  with  yourself: 
Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  nothing  would  affect 
you :  You  would  be  altogether  unactive  and  insensible: 
Or,  if  you  ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it  would 
only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and  reputa- 
tion to  this  same  self.  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive 
your  interpretation  of  human  actions,  provided  you 
admit  the  facts.  That  species  of  self-love  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  kindness  to  others,  you  must  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over  human  actions,  and  even 
greater,  on  many  occasions,  than  that  which  remains 
in  its  original  shape  and  form.  For  how  few  are  there^ 
having  a  family,  children,  and  relations,  who  do  not 
spend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  these 
than  on  their  own  pleasures?  This,  indeed,  you  justly 
observe,  may  proceed  from  their  self-love,  since  the 
prosperity  of  their  fiunily  and  friends  is  one,  or  the 
chie^  of  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  hcmonr. 
Be  yon  also  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  you  are  sure 
of  every  one's  good  opinion  and  good  will ;  or,  not  to 
shock  your  ears  with  these  expressions,  the  sel&love  of 
every  one,  and  mine  among  the  rest,  will  then  incline 
OS  to  serve  you,  and  speak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers  that  have  insisted  so  much 
CO  the  selfishness  of  man.  In  the^rs^  place,  they  found 
that  every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  with 
ft  secret  pleasure ;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friend- 
ship and  virtue  could  not  be  disinterested.  But  th^ 
fallacy  of  thb  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment 
passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and  does  not  arise  frc 
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OF  CITIL  LIBEBTT.  *  * 


Those  who  employ  tlieir  pens  on  political  snlgecte, 
free  Cmn  party-rage,  and  party-prejudices,  ctdtivate  a 
scimcei  vhtch,  of  all  others,  cootributes  most  to  pub- 
lic Dtili^,  and  ereo  to  the  private  satidkctioa  of  those 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  study  of  iL  I  am  apt, 
however,  to  entertain  s  snspicicxi,  that  the  woiid  is  still 
too  young  to  fix  many  goieral  truths  in  politics,  which 
will  renujo  true  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  have  not 
as  yet  bad  experience  of  three  thousand  years ;  so  that 
not  only  the  art  (^  reasoning  is  still  imperfect  in  this 
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and  to  show  Ae  great  adYsntages  of  tlie  former  abofe 
the  latter ;  * '  I  bqpm  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no 
man  in  this  age  was  suflBciently  qualified  for  such  an 
undertakings  and  that,  whaterer  any  one  should  ad- 
tance  on  that  head,  would  in  aU  probatulitf  be  refiited 
by  forther  experience,  and  be  rgected  by  posterity* 
Such  mighty  revolutions  hare  happened  in  human  af> 
fiursy  and  so  many  events  have  arisen  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  ancients,  that  they  are  suffidoit  to 
beget  the  suspicion  of  still  further  changes. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  arose  among  free  nations ;  and  thai 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  ease^ 
opulence^  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  effi>rts  towards  a 
relish  in  those  finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  to 
sudi  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars, 
attended  with  poverty,  and  the  greatest  simplidty  of 
fifo  and  manners.  It  had  also  been  observed,  ^al, 
when  the  Greeks  lost  their  liber^,  though  they  in- 
creased mightily  in  riches  by  means  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  yet  the  arts,  firom  that  mcmen^  declined 
among  them,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to  raise 
their  head  in  that  climate*  Learning  was  transplanted 
to  Rome,  the  only  fi^ee  nation  at  that  time  in  the  uni* 
vcne;  and  having  met  with  sofiivourable  a  s<nV  it  madc^ 
prodigious  shoots  for  above  a  century;  till  the  decay  of 
liberty  prodnced  alsa  the  decay  of  liters,  and  spread  a 
total  barbarism  over  the  world.  From  these  two  exr* 
penmeats,  of  which  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and 
Aowed  the  fall  of  learning  in  absolute  governments,  as 
well  as  its  rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought  him« 

a  s  <  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.*»-£iuiioNa  A,  C,  IX 
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who  have  becD  at  once  pbOosopbers,  poets,  orators* 
historians,  punters,  architects,  sonlptors,  and  musi- 
cians. With  regard  to  the  stage,  they  have  excelled 
even  the  Greeks,  who  fer  excelled  the  English.  And, 
in  common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  perfect- 
ed that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  any,  VArt 
ie  Vivre^  the  art  of  sodety  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  polite 
arts  in  our  own  country,  Horace's  observation,  with 
r^ard  to  the  Romans,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ^- 
plied  to  the  British. 


'The  de^ance  and  propriety  of  style  have  been  ftxj 
much  neglected  among  us.  We  have  no  dictionary  of 
our  language,  and  scarcely  a  tolerable  grammar.  Hie 
first  polite  prose  we  have  was  writ  by  a  man  who  is 
still  alive. '  As  to  S^rat,  Locke,  and  even  Temple, 
they  knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed 
el^ant  writers.  The  prose  of  Bacon,  Harrington,  and 
Milton,  is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic,  though  their 
sense  be  excellent  Men,  in  this  country,  have  been 
so  much  occupied  in  the  great  disputes  (rf*  Beligion, 
Politics,  and  PkilosopAy,  that  they  had  no  relish  for 
the  seemingly  minute  observations  <d'  grammar  and 
critiosm.  And,  though  this  torn  of  thinking  must 
have  consideraUy  improved  ofir  sense  and  our  talent 
of  reasoning  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  in  those 
adenoes  above  mentioned,  we  have  not  any  standard 
book  which  we  can  transmit  to  posterity :  And  the  ut- 
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tlienafiifv^  ib  mj  opinioiH  is  i^  lo  decqr  in  ahiolate 
gofemoieBts,  not  beqinse  it  is  there  less  Mcmre^  bat  be- 
laaose  it  is  less  ioRonrs&tr.  Asubotdinatioii^iif  rank  i« 
absolutely  necessary  tp  the  support  of  moBsvch  J.  Birtii» 
titles  and  plaoe^  awst  be  hoDoored  above  industry  and 
riches ;  and  while  these  notions  prevail,  all  the  oonsi^ 
derate  traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  dieir 
conuueroe^  in  cider  to  purchase  some  of  those  em- 
|doyments»  to  which  prinleges  and  honoora  are  an- 
nexed. 

Sinoe  I  am  upon  dus  head,  of  die  altemdons  whidi 
lime  has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must 
obsoT^  that  all  kinds  of  government,  firee  and  abso- 
lute^ seem  to  have  undergone,  in  omdem  times,  a  great 
diange  for  the  better,  widi  regard  both  Id  fordgn  and 
domestic  mani^emenL    The  balamce  of  power  is  a  se* 
cret  in  politics,  fidly  known  only  to  the  present  age ; 
and  I  must  add,  that  the  internal  police  of  states  has 
also  reedved  great  improvements  within  the  last  cen- 
tury.   We  are  informed  by  Sallus^  that  Catiline's  army 
was  much  augmoiied  by  die  accession  of  the  highway- 
IDen  about  R<Nne ;  thoqgh  I  believe  that  aU  of  that 
profession  who  are  at  presoit  dispersed  <yr&t  Europe 
would  not  amount  to  a  regiment.    In  Cicero's  pleadings 
for  Milo^  I  fold  this  argument,  amoiq^  others,  made 
use  of  to  prove  that  his  dHait  had  not  assassinated  Ck>- 
dius.    Had  Milo^  said  he^  intended  to  have  killed  Qo- 
dius^  he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at 
sach  a  distance  from  die  city :  He  had  waylaid  him  at 
i^^t,  near  the  suburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pre- 
tended that  he  was  killed  by  robbers ;  and  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  accident  would  have  fiivoured  the  dec(* 
This  is  asnrprisingproof  of  the  loose  policy  of  Ron 
Md  of  the  number  and  force  of  these  robbers,  siu 
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fuUj  judge  of.  '  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarGhical 
govemments  there  is  a  source  of  improyement^  and  in 
popular  govemments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  whidx  in 
time  will  bring  these  species  of  civil  poli^  still  nearer 
an  equality.  The  greatest  abuses  which  arise  in  France, 
the  most  perfect  model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not 
from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes,  beyond  what 
are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ;  but  from  the  ex* 
pensive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of 
levying  them,  by  which  the  industry  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is  in  a  great  measure 
discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and 
slavish  employment.     But  to  whose  advantage  do  these 
abuses  tend  ?    If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
esteemed  inherent  in  that  foim  of  government,  since 
the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;  and  it 
is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulted  in 
such  a  constitution,  than  that  of  tlie  people.     But  the 
nobility  are,  in  reality,  the  chief  losers  by  this  oppres- 
sion, since  it  ruins  their  estates,  and  beggars  their  te- 
nants.    The  only  gainers  by  it  are  the  Financiers ,-  a 
race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and  the  whole 
kingdom.     If  a  prince  or  minister,  therefore^  should 
arise,  endowed  with  sufficient  discernment  to  know  his 
own  and  the  public  interest,  and  with  sufficient  force  of 
mind  to  break  through  ancient  customs,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  these  abuses  remedied ;  in  which  case,  the 
difference  between  that  absolute  government  and  our 
free  one  would  not  appear  so  considerable  as  at  present. 
The  source  of  degeneracy  which  may  be  reiparked  in 
free  governments,  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands 
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1*H08B  who  consider  the  periods  and  levolations  of 
human  kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained 
with  a  spectacle  full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see 
with  surprise  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  same  species  susceptible  of  such  prodigious  changes 
in  diflferent  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  dvil  histoiy,  there  is  found  a  mudi 
greater  uniformity  than  in  the  history  of  learning  and 
science,  and  that  the  wars,  negodations,  and  politics  of 
one  age,  resemble  more  those  of  another  dian  die  taste, 
wit,  and  speculative  principles.  Interest  and  ambition, 
honour  and  shame,  friendship  and  enmi^,  gratitude 
and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  trans* 
actions;  and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and 
untractaUe  nature,  in  comparison  of  die  sentiments 
and  understandings  which  are  ea^y  varied  by  educa- 
tion and  example.  The  Goths  were  much  more  infe- 
rior to  the  Romans  in  taste  and  science  than  in  ooih 
rage  and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widdy  dif- 
ferent, it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  latter  n 
of  human  learning  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  c^ 
fhaiacter  to  the  ancient;  and  that,  if  we  be  supe 
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done  honouf  to  our  cottntiy»  we  exult  in  obr  poets 
and  philosophers ;  but  what  orators  are  erer  mention- 
ed ?  or  where  are  die  monuments  of  their  genius  to.be 
met  with  ?  Tliere  are  founds  indeed,  in  our  histories,  the 
names  of  several,  who  directed  the  resolutions  of  our 
parliament:  But  lieither  themselve£t  nor  others  have 
taken  the  pains  to  preserve  their  speeches:  and  the 
authority,  which  they  possessed,  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  their  experience,  wisdom,  or  power,  more 
than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At  present  there  are 
above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the  two  Houses,  who^  in 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached  very  near  the 
same  pitch  of  eloquence ;  and  no  man  pretends  to  give 
any  one  the  preference  above  the  rest.  This  seems  to 
me  a  certain  proof,  that  none  of  them  have  attained 
much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the 
species  of  eloquence,  which  they  aspire  to,  gives  no 
exercise  to  the  sublimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may 
be  reached  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  slight  applica^ 
tion.  A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work 
a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can 
write  verses  with  such  spirit  and  elegance  as  Mr  Pope. 
We  are  told,  that,  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spec- 
tacle of  the  world.  *  At  London,  you  may  see  men 
sauntering  in  the  court  of  requests,  while  the  most  im- 
portant debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  Houses ;  and 
many  do  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated 


*  Ne  illud  quidem  intelligunt,  noa  modo  ita  memoriae  proditum 
■ed  ite  necesse  fuisse,  cum  Demosthenes  dicturus  esset,  ut  oonciirsiUy 
audiendi  causa,  ex  tota  Graeda  fierent  At  cum  isti  Attici  dicunt,  non 
modo  a  corona  (quod  eA  ipsum  miserabUe)  aed  etiam  ab  advocatis  reUn- 
fttuntur, — Cicero  de  Chris  Oratoribus, 
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for  the  losing  of  their  dinners,  by  bU  the  eloquence  of 
our  most  celebrated  speakers.  When  old  Cibber  is 
to  act,  the  curiosity  of  several  is  Biore  excited,  than 
when  oar  prime  minister  is  to  defend  himself  from  a 
motion  for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that 
the  s^le  or  species  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely 
more  sablime  than  that  which  modem  orators  aspire 
to.  How  absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate 
and  calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  Apostrophe^  like 
that  noble  one  of  Demosthenes,  so  much  celebrated  by 
Quintilian  and  Longinus,  when,  justifying  the  unsuc- 
cessful battle  of  Chaeronea,  he  breaks  out,  '  No,  my 
fellow- citizens.  No:  You  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by 
the  manes  of  those  heroes,  who  fought  for  the  same 
cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and  Plataea. '  Who 
could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure  as 
that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  describing,  in  the 
DKist  tragical  terms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Rom  w  citizen  ? 
*  Should  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scene,  not  to  Roman 
citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state,  not  to  those  who 
have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,  not  even  to  men, 
but  to  brute  creatures;  or,  to  go  farther,  should  I  lift 
up  my  voice  in  the  most  desolate  solitude,  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those  rude  and 
inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indig- 
nation at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action. '  *   With 

*  Hie  original  is :  *  Quod  si  haec  non  ad  mes  Biimaiios,  non  ad  all- 
qnos  amioos  nostiae  OTitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Bomani  nooicn  au- 
diMent;  denique^  si  non  ad  bominesy  venim  ad  bestias;  aut  ctiam,  ut 
longius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertiasima  solitudine^  ad  sasa  ct  ad  sco* 
polos  haec  oonqueri  et  deplorare  Yellemy  tamen  omnia  muta  alque  in*- 
msDMf  tanta  et  tarn  indigna  rerom  atrodtate  commorerentar— Cic  m  Ver. 
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what  a  Maze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be  snr« 
rounded  to  give  it  grace,  or  cause  it  to  make  any  im- 
pression I  on  the  hearers !  And  what  noble  art  and 
sublime  talents  are  requisite  to  anire^  by  just  degrees, 
at  a  sentiment  so  bold  and  excessire  f  To  inflame  die 
audience,  so  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker 
in  such  vit^nt  passions,  and  such  eleyated  conceptions  ; 
and  to  conceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  arti« 
flee  by  which  all  this  is  effectuated  !  Should  this  sen- 
timent even  appear  to  us  excessive,  as  perhaps  justly  it 
fiiay,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
ancient  eloquence^  where  such  swelling  expressions 
were  not  rejected  as  wholly  monstroos  and  gigantic 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expression^ 
was  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  ancient 
curators.  The  supplosio  pedisy  or  stamping  with  the 
foot,  was  one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures 
which  they  made  use  of;  *  though  that  is  now  esteemed 
too  violent,  either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is 
cmly  admitted  into  the  theatre  to  accompany  the  most 
violent  passions  which  are  there  represented. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may 
ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is  perhaps  equal : 
The  modems  have  applied  themselves,  with  great  in- 
dustry and  success,  to  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences : 
And  a  learned  nation  possesses  a  popular  government; 
a  circumstance  which  sfeems  requisite  for  the  full  dis- 
play of  these  noble  talents :   But  notwithstanding  all 


*  Ubi  dolOT?  IAh  ttdor  animi,  qai  etiam  ex  infantiuiii  ingenits  eliccre 
dqncreias  lolet?  nulla  pertuitMtio  animi,  nulla  eotpom;  from 
■•n  pcwufBa,  noB  femor;  pedis  fquod  minimum  ettj  nulla  supplOaM. 
Itaqne  tantum  abfuit  nt  inflanmiares  nostros  animos ;  aomnum  isto  loeo 
vu  mirtwiiHBfc— Cfeery  de  Clarit  Oratoribmu 
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diese  advantages,  our  progress  in  eloquence  is  very  in- 
oonsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the  advances  which  we 
have  made  in  all  other  parts  of  learning. 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  str^ns  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unsuitable  to  our  age,  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modern  orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  mads 
use  of  to  prove  this,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  found, 
optm  examination,  to  be  unsound  and  unsatisfactory. 

Firstt  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
the  municipal  laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few  and 
simple,  and  the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  mear* 
sure,  left  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges- 
Hie  study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupa- 
tion, requiring  the  drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  it, 
and  incompatible  with  every  other  study  or  profession. 
The  great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the  Romana 
were  all  lawyers ;  and  Cicero,  to  show  the  facility  of 
acquiring  this  science,  declares,  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
bis  occupations,  he  would  undertake,  in  a  few  days,  to 
make  hiriiself  a  complete  civilian.   Now,  where  a  plead- 
er addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of  his  judges,  he  has 
much  more  room  to  display  his  eloquence,. than  where 
he  most  draw  his  arguments  &om  strict  laws,  statutes, 
and  precedents.     In  the  former  case  many  circumstan- 
ces must  be  taken  in,  many  personal  considerations  re- 
garded, and  even  favour  and  inclination-  wli!«h  it  htf. 
longs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloqu 
liste,  may  be  disguised  under  the  appeal 
But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have 
bis  toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gat 
oS  Parnassus  ?   Or  what  opportunity  >h 
displaying  them,  amidst  the  rigid  and 
ments,  objections  and  replies,  which  1h 
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make  use  of?  The  greatest  genius,  and  greatest  oratcyr, 
who  should  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Chancellor^  e£^ 
ter  a  month's  study  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to 
make  himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement 
to  eloquence  in  modem  times:  But  I  assert,  that  it 
will  not  entirely  account  for  the  decline  of  that  noble 
art  It  may  banish  oratbry  from  Westminster-Hall, 
but  not  from  either  house  of  Parliament  Among  the 
Athenians,  the  Areopagites  eacpressly  forbade  all  aUure- 
saents  of  eloquence ;  and  some  have  pretended,  that  in 
die  Oreek  orations,  written  in  the  ,^tidfrfary  form,  there 
is  not  so  bold  and  rhetorical  a  style  as  appears  in  the 
Roman.  But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians  cany 
their  eloquence  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affidrs  of 
fetate  were  canvassed,  and  the  liberty,  hapjmiess,  and 
honour  of  the  republic,  were  the  subject  of  debate ! 
Disputes  df  this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all 
others,  and  give  the  fidlest  scope  to  eloquence;  and 
such  disputes  are  very  fi^uent  in  this  nation. 

Secandfyf  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  decline  of 
eloquence  is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the 
modems,  who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical 
tricks  employed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of 
nothing  but  solid  argument  in  any  debate  of  delibera- 
tion. If  a  man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be 
proved  by  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  the  laws  will 
afterwards  determine  the  punishment  of  the  criminal. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  describe,  in  strong  colours, 
the  horror  and  ouelty  of  the  action ;  to  introduce  the 
relations  of  the  dead,  and,  at  a  signal,  make  them 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring 
justice,  with  tears  and  lamentations:  And  still  more 
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ridknlons  would  it  be,  to  employ  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  bloody  deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by 
the  display  of  so  tragical  a  spectacle,  though  we  know 
that  this  artifice  was  sometimes  practised  by  the  plead- 
ers of  old.  *  Now,  banish  the  pathetic  from  public 
discourses,  and  you  reduce  the  speakers  merely  to  mo- 
dem eloquence;  that  is,  to  good  sense,  delivered  in 
proper  expressions. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  modem 
costoms,  or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should 
make  our  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  ele- 
vate the  imagination  of  their  audience :  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of 
succeeding  in  that  attempt  It  should  make  them  re- 
double their  art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient 
orators  seem  also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against 
this  jealousy  of  their  audience ;  but  they  took  a  difierent 
way  of  eluding  it.  ^  They  hurried  away  with  such  a 
torrent  of  sublime  and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their, 
hearers  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they 
were  deceived.  Nay,  to  consider  the  matter  aright, 
they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  The  orator, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  first  in- 
flamed himself  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow; 
and  then  communicated  those  impetuous  movements  to 
his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense 
than  Julius  Caesar?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we 
know,  was  so  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  elcK 
qaence,  that  he  was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change 
hb  setded  purpose  and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a 


*  Qvomu  lib.  ▼!.  cap*  1.  ^  JLoxGnrus,  cq^  1& 
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criminal,  whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  de- 
termined to  condemn. 

^^  Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast 
success,  may  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Roman 
orator.  He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures 
are  too  striking  and  palpable:  The  divisions  of  his 
discourse  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the 
schools :  And  his  wit  disdains  not  always  the  artifice 
even  of  a  pun,  rhyme,  or  jingle  of  words.  The  Gre- 
cian addressed  himself  to  an  audience  much  less  refin- 
ed than  the  Roman  senate  or  judges.  The  lowest  vul- 
gar of  Athens  were  his  sovereigns,  and  the  arbiters  €)£ 
his  eloquence.  *  Yet  is  his  manner  more  chaste  and 
austere  than  that  of  the  other.  Could  it  be  copied,  its 
success  would  be  infallible  over  a  modern  assembly* 
It  is  rapid  harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense :  It 
is  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art : 
It  is  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a 
continued  stream  of  argument :  And,  of  all  human  pro- 
ductions, the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us 
the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes  of 
which  the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afforded  much 

>  '  This  paassge  ifl  not  in  the  fint  Editions,  it  occun  in  Edition  N. 

*  The  orators  formed  the  taste  of  the  Athenian  people,  not  the  people 
of  the  orators,  Gorgias  Leontinus  was  very  taking  with  them,  till  they 
became  acquunted  with  a  better  manner.  His  figures  of  speech  says 
Diodonis  Siculus,  his  antithesis,  his  ta^xuxofj  his  o^oinxruroy,  which  are 
now  despised,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  audience.  Lib.  xii  p.  106- 
e*  editione  Rhod.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  modem  orators  to  plead 
the  taste  of  their  hearers  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  performances.  It 
would  be  strange  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a  British 
Parliament  to  be  naturally  superior  in  judgment  and  deHcacy  to  an  A- 
thcnian  mob. 
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f  eiich  the  peifectioii  of  the  aodent  iDodd«  Onr 
t47fn  would  then  hare  done  hoDoor  to  their  coantrj,  as 
wi-ll  an  our  poets,  geometen,  and  phOoeophers ;  and 
Driti»h  Ciceros  hare  qipeared^  at  wdl  as  British  Ar- 

chirfM;4leiies  and  Virgils.  *  ^ 


•  ^  I  fiATC  confMMd  thai  there  is  ■omrthmg  accidfiHal  in  tlie  origin 
ifid  pfogrew  of  the  ftt  la  any  natiop}  end  yet  I  cmBot  fcubep  thJwtinf^ 
UmI  If  the  other  teemed  and  polite  natioiis  of  Entqp^  had  poiwnMnil  the 
naifK*  HilTMitagM  of  a  popular  goremineiit,  they  would  probably  hare 
rarriiKl  eloquence  to  a  greater  height  than  it  has  yet  reached  in  Britain. 
Tlt<*  Prencti  sennonsv  especially  thoae  of  Flediier  and  Boindakmey  are 
ttiurh  superior  to  the  English  In  thb  particular;  and  in  Fkdiicr  lliere 
are  nuuif  strokes  of  the  most  sublime  poetry.  His  fancnd  sermon  on 
the  Marvrlml  de  Turennr»  is  a  good  instance  None  but  private  caueea 
lit  that  rountryi  are  eter  debated  before  their  Parliament  or  Courts  of 
Jiidloslure  i  Inil,  mitwithstandtng  this  disadTantage,  tiiere  appears  a  spirit 
uf  «»t<tquimre  in  imuiy  of  their  lawyer^  wfaidu  vidi  peoper  cultivatioo 
tthil  iMunMiragHtienl*  might  rise  to  the  gieatast  hci|^hta.  The  plfdings  of 
l^stfM  arv  xprf  elogant^  and  gi^  us  room  to  imagine  what  so  fine  a 
||«*t)(i)«  «^MlM  Uav«  peHTonned  in  qucadoos  coooeming  public  liberty  or 
stav^'iy,  |H^v  ^  warv  who  eterts  himself  with  such  nmmM,  m 
vuHrHitinit  Uie  prit^  uf  an  uM  hnra^  or  the  gimiiiwug  amty  of  a 
M«^Ut  aM  A'^wvK  and  her  niraa^  For  it  is  rcmaifcabkw  that  this  polite 
«t4h*t^  ih^Mi^t  <»tif<w<d  I^T  all  the  men  of 
l^H^^^<^^«^l  \fi  ihrt'  wi<i*A  ocm^itJkgiMe  cnwaes  of 

M^f^fe^A^I(a(>fM  l^y  tfw  iM^M^ss  Ml  aH ' 

fM  ^«fWw«*«]N     !>»  ^^imor^Mpfc  y<ftl»CieA  hy 

♦i^\tH'^  v\^#(t^  iw^  i^iHiMMM^M  "Oi  Paws  *eBa 

^vnvi^^Wvyih  m  >rt«>  AVf^  mtA  <«iimi|^  'p«>«ffhs  — »^  *• 

ri^^'^^lii^f'^  ♦"  Tm'n  a^MffffUfiw  -c  «Hii  ■wehiy(  nu'emo'^ 
vVn.\  hnw  i*rrtt  aH^^f(«f>N*r  Im^  a  fiilsoma^BaUn  tff 
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OF    EL^OCCtCE.  lli> 

It  is  selJoat  or  oerer  nmiui,  wboi  i  iilm  3fi«  Ji 
poetiT  or  eliMuence  prevutU  jmoDii  jny  :iKUi}ie.  'Ilu.  X 
has  bees  pn:leiTeii  m  a  orie,  Lmca  oomnariMjii  uui  tkt' 
flectioa.  It  commonlv  prevaili  mt-n-t-  ^iud  -gnurrmctt 
of  the  true,  ami  troni  die  ^»am  oi  Terrecx  jujocij  -a  eau. 
men  into  k  jnster  iiportiiciisiun.  jnil  aior^  reoneU  ::»- 
Usb  rf  those  prciiucdiiiia  uf  j^ims.  Wjta  aiei*  ^■ 
pear,  tfaer  sooa  ocite  aU.  joi&nif^  n  dicir  iLrimi^  wiu 
by  tfaeir  naioral  ami  ^aw^aui  imarms^.  ^aa  'jvt^  -i^Kn 


n  iMfltn  o^  jiQ  idfaftftK.    "Eiptf 
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the  most  prejudiced  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  thenu 
The  principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every  sentiment, 
is  in  every  man ;  and,  when  touched  properly,  they  rise 
to  life,  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  that  satisfac- 
tion, by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  firoin 
the  adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  iancy. 
And,  if  this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the 
liberal  arts,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to 
eloquence;  which,  being  merely  calculated  for  the 
public,  and  for  men  oT  the  world,  cannot,  with  any 
pretence  of  reason,  appeal  from  the  people  to  more  re- 
fined judges,  but  must  submit  to  the  public  verdict 
without  reserve  or  limitation.  Whoever,  upon  com- 
parison, is  deemed  by  a  common  audience  the  greatest 
orator,  ought  most  certainly  to  be  pronounced  such  by 
men  of  science  and  erudition.  And  though  an  indif- 
ferent speaker  may  triumph  for  a  long  time,  and  be 
esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  sa- 
tisfied with  his  accomplishments,  and  know  not  in  what 
he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arises,  Ae 
draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  immedi- 
ately appears  superior  to  his  rival. 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that 
is,  the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste 
than  the  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational , 
and,  if  properly  executed,  will  always  have  more  com^ 
mahd  and  authority  over  mankind.  We  are  satisfied 
with  our  mediocrity,  because  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  any  thing  better :  But  the  ancients  had  experi- 
ence of  both ;  and  upon  comparison,  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  kind  of  which  they  have  left  us  such  ap- 
plauded models.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  modem 
eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species  with  that  which 
ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  eloquence,  that  is. 
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ekgant,  and  sdfadle,  wiuA  insfmcted  the  nmtim 
than  affected  die  pasHJons  and  never  fat^kh]  it« 
looe  aboiFe  ajngmnent  or  mmmon  disociurjte.    8i9cli  m'M 
die  doqneooe  of  Ljsias  among  die  Adienians  ami  %it 
Cahrus  among  die  Romans.     Tliese  were  esteemed  in 
dieir  time;  bot,   idien  compared  with  DemoHtheiieN 
and  Gcero,  were  eclipsed  like  a  taper  when  sct'in  tho 
nys  of  a  meridian  snn.    Those  latter  orators  poN^cus* 
ed  the  same  elegance,  and  snbtilty,  and  force  of  iif^if« 
men!  with  the  former ;  but,  what  rendered  them  ehU4ly 
admirable,  was  that  path^ic  and  sublime,  whUitf  tm 
proper  occasions,  they  threw  into  their  diMy^vr i^^  mnA 
bv  which  they  commanded  the  resolutiao  of  0^,$  ^wiv* 


or  this  species  of  eloquence  we  hx^t  ^jvr^>'^  -t^ 
any  instance  in  England,  at  least  tu  utr  yu-y:^  .n^^ir^ 
en.    In  onr  writers,  we  have  had  woRf^  n».t.4str^^  m*.  #*H 
have  met  'with  great  appiauM:.  auc  ti:  y.s    ^^^r^  -^r 
ambitioas  youth  of  equal  or  vtnmr^nr  ff-  ^^  n   ^f-^^  "ft 
for  die  revival  of  ancient  ^iiMfiu*^n^^      ^>r '     v   -•'•^ 
brake's  prodiictions.  witi  al  U^-^  '^.<r.   -i    w  -  -^  ^  • 
method,  and  piecisioL.  ^x-.^r    ^    .  r- ^     r.»    ^ -^  ^ 
wnicb  oor  malw^  wattarr  ^rvsr  <  i    r 
erident  that  sacL  ar  ^t^^i  ^    r  -  *    i^     ^  ^-  ^ 

pace  in  a  speaker  tuc  ^    .-  w..-^     p.«        »<•..   •     « 
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cule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a  schoolboy  doe& 
his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  wy  thing  that  has 
been  advanced  in  the  course  of  tbe«debate.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ?  A  public 
speaker  must  know  before  hand  the  question  under  de- 
bate. He  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  objections, 
and  answers,  such  as  he  tliinks  will  be  most  prc^r  for  his 
discourse.  *  If  any  thing  new  occur,  he  may  supply  it 
from  his  own  invention ;  nor  will  the  difference  be  very 
apparent  between  his  elaborate  and  his  extemporary 
compositions.  The  mind  naturally  continues  with  the 
same  impetus  or  force^  which  it  has  acquired  by  its 
motion,  as  a  vessel,  once  impelled  by  the  oars,  carries 
on  its  course  for  some  time  when  the  original  impulse 
is  suspended. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that^ 
even  though  our  modem  orators  should  not  elevate 
their  style,  or  aspire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient ; 
yet  there  is,  in  most  of  their  speeches,  a  material  de- 
fect which  they  might  correct,  without  departing  from 
that  composed  air  of  argument  and  reasoning  to  which 
they  limit  their  ambition.  Their  great  affectation  of 
extemporary  discourses  has  made  them  reject  all  or- 
der and  method,  which  seems  so  requisite  to  argument, 
and  without  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  an 
entire  conviction  on  the  mind.  It  is  not  that  one 
would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a  public  dis- 
course,  unless  the  subject  very  evidently  oSer  them : 
But  it  is  easy,  without  this  formality,  to  observe  a  me* 


*■  The  first  of  the  Athenians,  who  composed  and  wrote  his  qweches, 
M  Pericles,  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  sense,  if  ever  there  was 
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OF  THE    RISE   AND   PROGRESS  OF  THE   ARTS   AKD 

SCIENCES. 


Nothing  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  inquiries 
concerning  human  affairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly 
what  is  owing  to  chance^  and  what  proceeds  from 
causes ;  nor  is  there  any  subject  in  which  an  author  is 
more  liable  to  deceive  himself  by  false  subtilties  and 
refinements.  To  say  that  any  event  is  derived  from 
chance,  cuts  short  all  farther  inquiry  concerning  it, 
and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  certain  and  stable  causes,  he 
may  then  display  his  ingenuity  in  assigning  th^se 
causes ;  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtilty  can  never  be  at 
a  loss  in  this  particular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportunity 
of  swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering  his  profound 
knowledge  in  observing  what  escapes  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant. 

The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  must 
depend  upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity  in  consi- 
dering every  particular  incident  But  if  I  were  to  as- 
sign any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  dis- 
tinction, it  would  be  the  following :  What  depends  up- 
on  a  fciD  persons  isy  in  a  great  measure^  to  be  ascribed 
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to  dianee,  or  secret  and  mthumm  eamet :  IVkai  4nh^ 
from  a  great  number^  wuof  ofUm  he  iU€mad€dJf;^  f^f  4^'^ 
terminate  and  knaan  eaaseu 

Two  luitiml  feuoos  maj  be  msi^piftA  hr  fhii  fi\i^, 
Fintj  If  jov  >u|i|ime  a  die;  to  tune  $xij  hiiut,  K4>MP'n^'«f 
soiall,  to  a  pmtimlar  saik^  dm  bn^  choutrH  \>i^ham  ^t 
may  not  appear  in  a  ftw  idknwp'ty  will  r^,mttnty  )>i«'*'Mii 
ma  great  nimibav  aDdwiileaiie  chi^  hiUiuiiUt  «*nf<i''*N/ 
to  that  side.    lo  tSke  auHHunv  ^'iuni  ;in;  /s/i^iif/'T  v/*//:*^  ^t 

pcn^pitt,.  dmugh  mmi^  .mii^  f(utfii>  ii<«/ 
the  f  iaiii|^l«tfi|,  snct  hft  jnUivl  vf  'ynn^uMt  ^^^.u-^ 
liar  to  lhcBnd.*vtt%  j«c  dift  tmuunuu*  4r  il  'V^s«ii.'  /  ;/» 
adaed  bf  tk;  cwimimn  atfisetum,  Jiul  .ut  js>*'»k'  t^vi  »';  j: 
mail  iBor  aK8uui&. 

4<(TnBMgi^  T!uiaft  groncnifta  ^ir  tawu^.  •''<i#':i  #»'•  *n*^A 
lo  npiian  dc  <fc  amirttiufK,  ttn  tiux^^i;    t/  i  /:  -  '«^^'  <*^ 

It  aa  ttiittaBS:  imt  .sdiuaeu  ti«i   ti^  i>*.^  >-.»   4.j..<v  i    iU 
dhfc  Wbh>4,i.  stuaaaufiL..  ir  #im  /;>  a  «  ^^^f  ^.  .  .^'  ,a-  •  ^^» 
'xy  uviartur:r  ^^^tm^  ^x^'   i^r.^*,*   '.-*»*•  •^^ 
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depression  of  the  Lards,  and  rise  of  the  Commons  in 
England,  after  the  statutes  of  alienation,  and  the  in- 
crease of  trade  and  industry,  are  more  easily  accoont- 
ed  for  by  general  principles,  than  the  depression  of 
the  Spanish,  and  rise  of  the  French  monarchy,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  Quint  Had  Hany  IV.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards,  and 
Philip  IL  III.  and  IV.,  and  Charles  II.  been  French- 
men, the  history  of  these  two  nations  had  been  en- 
tirely reversed. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for 
die  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom 
than  for  that  of  learning;  and  a  state,  whidi  should 
apply  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  one,  would  be 
more  assured  of  success  than  one  which  should  culti- 
vate the  other.  Avarice,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  &a 
nniversal  passion,  which  operates  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  and  upon  all  persons:  But  curiosity,  or  the 
love  of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limited  influence,  and 
-requires  youth,  leisure,  education,  genius  and  exam- 
ple, to  make  it  govern  any  person.  Yon  will  never 
want  booksellers  while  there  are  buyers  of  books :  But 
there  may  frequently  be  readers  where  there  are  no 
authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  necessity  and  liberty, 
have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland :  But  study  and 
application  have  scarcely  produced  any  eminent  writ- 
ers. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution  than 
in  tracing  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  lest  we 
assign  causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is 
merely  contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles. 
Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state  are  al- 
ways few  in  number ;  the  passion  which  governs  them 
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Inted;  their  tmste  and  judfrment  drlicatc  «ik)  4-ii.silr 
permted;  and  tbar  applicuioD  ,!i.-iuriM-tl  widi  ili» 
smallest  accident.  Chance,  Uifrvl<>rv,  ttr  M^-rxl  hiiiI 
nnknowD  causes,  must  bare  a  greul  influent:*-  uii  tJi*' 
rise  and  progress  erf  all  the  refined  am. 

But  there  is  a  reason  which  indutxi  utt-  tun  ui  ». 
scribe  the  matter  aitogetb«-  to  chuiux.  71mhji;Ii  tW 
p^sons  who  cultivate  the  9cienc«i<  with  »wh  twiiiniflli. 
tng  success  as  to  attract  the  admiratiou  vi  jxjvti-rji  v,  be 
always  few  in  all  natkBS  and  aU  ai^e*,  it  i*  'aufHMtihl^  liiu 
a  share  c£  the  bmc  fint  mad  fts'un  niiwt  Ik  mtUnA^ 
dently  diffined  Amm^atc  the  people  immi^  wImih  U^-y 
arise,  in  order  ta  pnnjaccr  t«»,  tnA  et»l7*»u^  ftutu 
tbar  ewfiot  ■&■««.  ilW  oale  and  jwJ7n«^ff  */  *.i,.j^ 

Bfad  fri^  «!iic&  ^ch  nAaed  ^rita  are  rrrir^f^ 
nor  a  a  G**  scAni  at  w^  r>tid,  alo  brr^J^  tkvt 
£aarjK  tn  -aiark  ar  arm  mmmjtted.  •  Pwt^  i^y  , - 
tfa  hmt  MivmMMd.  di»  daim  to  inspiration.  TVf^ 
■  H.  i-wBR. .«»  dttne  mpemuoral  in  the  fti^e, 
TWar  &K  M  ^mm  oat  kindlMt  frnm  heaven,  Jt  nnl 
iHite^^he-sRh.  Is  owgbt  ftnm  one  bnaw  to  ai^ 
ad.Bu  WML  mm  .ri^t«rt  where  the  materiah  are 
Wat -!)*««  .«t  moM  happily  .li^.po«d.  The  nnes- 
*«.-tua^«^««mi„^  ,he  ri«  .mi  p„j^^  ^^^ 
.0.  a«. ««».  !.  not  altogether  a  qu«Ho„  concem- 

acm—t^i-wtiote  people,   and  may  thereto,*  1^  „- 
aamiBct  or.  n  -«iie  mesBore,  l»y  ^ji. 

'  tiHWt  chat  a  man,   who 

■»mml«r  poet,  as  I  [i,m« 
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existed  at  such  a  place,  in  such  a  time,  would  throw 
himself  headlong  into  chimera,  and  could  never  treat 
of  such  a  subject  without  a  multitude  of  false  subtilties 
and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pretend  to  give  a 
reason  why  such  particular  generals  as  Fabius  and 
Scipio  lived  in  Rome  at  such  a  time,  and  why  Fabius 
came  into  the  world  before  Scipio.  For  such  incidents 
as  these  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  that  of  Ho- 
race: 

&it  genius,  natale  comes  <pu  temperat  astruniy 
Naturs  Deus  hninimip,  morta]is  in  unum 


-Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilia^  albus  et  atcr. 


But  I  am  persuaded  that  in  many  cases  good  rea- 
sons might  be  given  why  such  a  nation  is  more  polite 
and  learned,  at  a  particular  time,  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
bours. At  least  this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it 
were  a  pity  to  abandon  it  entirely  before  we  have 
found  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can 
be  reduced  to  any  general  principles* 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is,  That  it  is  iwh- 
possible  Jar  the  arts  and  sciences  to  arise^  at  firsts  among 
any  people^  unless  that  people  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
free  government. 

In  tlie  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security 
against  mutual  violence  and  injustice  than  the  choice  of 
some  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  impli- 
cit confidence,  without  providing  any  security,  by  laws 
or  political  institutions,*  against  the  violence  and  injus- 
tice of  these  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered  in  a 
single  person,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a 
great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in 
his  own  person,  to  execute  every  office  of  sovereignty. 
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in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  infe- 
rior magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in 
their  respective  districts.  As  experience  and  educa- 
tion have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  prince,  who  is  himself  unre- 
strained, never  dreams  of  restraining  his  ministers,  but 
del^ates  his  full  authority  to  every  one  whom  he  sets 
over  any  portion  of  the  people.  All  general  laws  are  at* 
tended  with  inconveniences,  when  applied  to  particular 
cases ;  and  it  requires  great  penetration  and  experience, 
both  to  perceive  that  these  inconveniences  are  fewer 
than  what  result  from  full  discretionary  powers  in  every 
magistrate,  and  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are, 
upon  the  whole,  attended  vrith  fewest  inconveniences. 
This  is  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  men  may 
have  made  some  advances,  even  in  the  sublime  arts  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and 
imagination  assists  their  progress,  before  they  have  ar^ 
rived  at  any  great  refinement  in  their  municipal  laws, 
where  frequent  trials  and  diligent  observation  can  alone 
direct  their  improvements.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed,  that  a  barbarous  monarch,  unrestrained  and 
uninstructed,  will  ever  become  a  legislator,  or  think  of 
restraining  his  BasAaws  in  eveiy  province,  or  even  his 
Cadis  in  every  village.  We  are  told,  that  the  late  Czar^ 
though  actuated  with  a  noble  genius,  and  smit  with  the 
love  and  admiration  of  European  arts ;  yet  professed 
an  esteem  for  the  TurJdsh  policy  in  this  particular,  and 
approved  of  such  summary  decisions  of  causes,  as  are 
practised  in  that  barbarous  monarchy,  where  the  judges 
are  not  restrained  by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.  He 
did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  such  a  practice  would 
have  been  to  all  his  other  endeavours  for  refining  his 
people.    Arbitrary  power,  in  all  cases,  is  somewhat 

VOL.  III.  I 
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oppressive  and  debasing;  but  it  is  altogether  minotis 
and  intolerable,  when  contracted  into  a  small  compass ; 
and  becomes  still  worse,  when  the  person,  who  possess- 
es it,  knows  that  the  time  of  his  authority  is  limited  and 
uncertain.  Habet  subjectos  tanquam  suoss  viles  td  aii" 
enos.  *  He  governs  the  subjects  with  fuU  authority,  as 
if  they  were  his  own;  and  with  negligence  or  Q^ranny, 
as  belonging  to  another.  A  people,  governed  after 
such  a  manner,  are  slaves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  aq>ire 
to  any  refinements  of  taste  or  reason.  They  dare  not 
so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
diction. Before  these  refinements  have  taken  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
delegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This 
barbarous  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre- 
vents all  improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before 
science  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  pos- 
sess so  much  wisdom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  and  go* 
vern  his  people  by  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  it  might  be  possible  for  that  species  of 
government  to  be  the  first  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences. 
But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent  or 
rationaL 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state, 
may  be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  mo- 
narchy, and  may  intrust  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its 

*  TAcn.  Hilt.  lib.  L 
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magistntes  or  judges.  But,  besides  that  the  (Vequent 
dections  by  the  people  are  a  considerable  check  upon 
authority;  it  is  impossible,  but  in  ttmei  the  necessity 
of  restraining  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  preserve 
liberty*  mnst  at  last  appear,  and  give  rise  to  general 
laws  and  statutes,  The  Roman  Consuls,  for  some  timei 
decided  all  causes,  without  being  confined  by  any  posi* 
tive  statutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this  yoke  with 
impatience,  created  the  decemvirs^  who  promulgated  the 
Twelve  Tables  /  a  body  of  laws  which,  though  perhaps 
they  were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  act  of  Par* 
liament,  were  almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  re* 
gulated  proper^  and  punishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that 
fiunous  republic*  They  were,  however,  sufficient,  to* 
gether  with  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  to  secure 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens ;  to  exempt  one 
man  from  the  dominion  of  another;  and  to  protect 
every  one  against  the  violence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow* 
dtiaens.  In  such  a  situation,  the  sciences  may  raise 
their  heads  and  flourish;  but  never  can  have  being 
amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression  and  slavery,  as  al- 
ways results  from  barbarous  monarchies,  where  the 
people  alone  are  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  ma* 
gistrates,  and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by  any 
law  or  statute.  An  unlimited  despotism  of  this  nature^ 
while  it  exists,  eflfectnally  puts  a  stop  to  all  improve* 
ments,  and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowleclge, 
which  is  requisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  advantages  a* 
rising  from  a  better  police,  and  more  moderate  atitliority* 
Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  stales*  Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  necessarily,  by  an 
inbllible  operation,  gives  rise  to  l4iw,  even  before  man' 
kind  have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other 
From  law  arises  seeority ;  from  secority  en* 
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riosity ;  and  from  curiosity  knowledge.  The  latter  step9 
of  this  progress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  for- 
mer are  altogether  necessary.  A  republic  without  laws 
can  never  have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
monarchical  government,  law  arises  not  necessarily  froB^ 
the  forms  of  government.  Monarchy^  when  absolute, 
contains  even  something  repugnant  to  law.  Great  wis- 
dom and  reflection  can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  such 
a  degree  of  wisdom  can  never  be  expected,  before  the 
greater  refinements  and  improvements  of  human  reason. 
These  refinements  require  curiosity,  security,  and  law. 
Thejlrsl  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  can 
never  be  expected  in  despodc  governments.  ^  ^ 

There  are  other  causes,  which  discourage  the  rise  of 
ihe  refined  arts  in  despotic  governments;  though  I  take 
the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  fiill  powers  to 
every  petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certainly  springs  up  more  naturally  in  popular  govern- 
ments :  Emulation,  too,  in  every  accomplishment,  must 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and 
ci^acity  have  a  fiiller  scope  and  career.  All  these 
causes  render  free  governments  the  only  proper  tmr' 
serjf  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  this 
head  is,  T^ai  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  rise  of 
politeness  and  learnings  than  a  number  of  neighbouring 
and  independent  states^  connected  together  by  commerce 


*  *  According  to  tbe  neceflsaiy  progresB  of  things,  law  must  precede 
science.  In  republics,  law  may  precede  science,  and  may  arise  fhxn  tfae 
▼eiy  nature  of  the  goremment.  In  monarchies,  it  arises  not  finom  tbe 
nature  of  the  goremmenty  and  cannot  precede  science.  An  absolute 
prince,  that  is  barbarous,  renders  all  his  ministers  and  magistrates  as 
absolute  as  himself :  And  there  needs  no  more  to  prevent,  for  ever,  all 
induftry,  curiosity,  and  8cience.-»EDrnoKs  B,  D|  and  N. 
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and  poHiy.  Tlie  emulation  which  naturaMy  wi*Wk  a « 
DKHig  those  neighbouring  states  is  an  obvious  aouiVi) 
of  improvement.  But  what  I  would  chiefly  IniiHt  on 
is  the  stop  which  such  limited  territories  give  botli  to 
power  and  to  auihorify. 

Extoided  governments,  where  a  single  perMon  has 
great  influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  «mall  on»« 
change  naturally  into  oomnumwealths*  A  larga  go- 
vernment is  accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyrannyt  hum 
canse  eadi  act  of  vioknee  is  at  first  performed  u|K/ri  a 
pttrt,  whiA^  being  distant  trom  the  mMymiyf  Is  fwi  U^ 
ken  notioe  id,  nor  cuibn  any  rwlaii  UmitciiL     lUm 

ly,  by  R  haJtb  M%  bt;  lMf4  M  <^^^m^  ; 
to  acBtioa  liua  iuai^  is  a  maqi^aisUUigu^  f^^^Aue^M  Ivr 

WIU  Sim.  M-  te.   U^    )^r<«^«-w«    »»«t 

a  kind  tEimdmaimm,  m.  we%    mut.  %0m%^r^.,.    va^^t^ 


r-  -<'-'<  i**' 
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noced  even  Alexander  lunudf  tlut  be  wai  not  a  God. 
But  I  sii{^>ose  that  such  ms  dwl;  atUoded  him  conld 
«asUy,  InNn  die  numberiess  wemknesses  to  which  he 
was  subject,  have  gives  him  many  «tiU  nwe  codtuio* 
iog  proo&  of  his  humani^. 

But  th«  diTisimis  iuto  small  states  are  &TourabIe  to 
ieaminfr  b;  st()>ping  the  progress  erf"  antJkaHtj/  as  well 
9s  that  of  pcner,  Reputatioa  is  oftm  as  great  a  fasci* 
|>atioo  i^on  meii  as  soTereignty,  sad  is  equally  d»* 
structive  to  the  freedom  of  tbougfat  and  examination. 
Bat  where  a  number  of  neighbouiing  states  have  • 
great  intercoorse  of  arts  aed  commerce  their  mntoAl 
jealousj  keeps  tbem  from  receirii^  loo  l^idy  the  law 
fixMn  each  others  in  matters  (^  taste  aod  of  reasoning 
and  makes  them  examine  every  woik  of  ait  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accoracy.  The  omtagion  of  p<Y>u- 
lar  opinion  q>reads  not  so  easily  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  readily  receives  a  check  in  some  state  or 
other,  where  it  concurs  not  with  the  prevailing  pr^u- 
dices.  And  nothing  but  nature  and  reason,  or  at  least 
what  bears  them  a  strong 
way  through  all  obstacles, 
tions  into  an  esteon  and  ai 

Greece  was  a  duster  o 
■OOQ  became  republics  ]  an 
near  neighbourhood,  and  I 
gnage  and  interest,  they  ei 
coarse  of  cwnmerce  and  le 
happy  '•li™**-,  a  soO  not  o 
nioiis  aod  comprehensive  1 
CTunstsnce  »""™g  that  pc 
rise  of  the  arts  and  scieno 
several  artists  and  philosof 
the  preference  to  those  of 


■  ■    ^      ■  -  ■■  . 

•Mad,  an  wnttr  ■  hMi  iM^HMMoy  anifipeut)d) 
lidKlNi-^wtHii  ill  jlj  tAi»«dMttedil>. 
to  d  tke  H^B^  m  4e  M^  dtyw^iun  of  cTcr; 
kmd  of  l^BHM^  Bm  BHlsd  hnii^  at  length 
Ann  if  ikn  7^^  ^Bn  we  bov  retnined  nemrly 
tDAeMBKHlMlMB  M  brfnn,  Hid  Eotope  IS  Bt  pr»- 
toit  a  ocfiy,  A  ^■'S'^  ^  ^han  Greece  was  fonnerly  a 
paOeni  at  ^BnC^ne.  We  Iwve  seeo  the  adT&Dtsge  of 
ihtt  «*^-t'-f  ia  snaJ  inftanoes.  What  checked  the 
ptigteM  of  tk  Camiiaii  philosophy,  to  which  the 
FicBch  Dartiaa  Aowed  sacli  a  strong  propensity  to* 
wirdi  the  end  of  the  last  centmy,  bat  the  opposiUon 
made  to  it  by  the  other  natioos  of  Europe,  who  soon 
discorered  the  weak  ndes  of  that  philosophy  ?  The 
■ercrest  scmtii^  whidi  Newtoa's  theory  has  under- 


whid 
itwa 
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approve  of  the  more  mascuHne  taste  of  some  ndgk-r 
bouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  pret^  considerable 
stock  of  politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course-of 
so  many  centuries,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ri- 
pen into  something  more  perfect  and  finished  than 
what  has  yet  arisen  from  them.  But  China  is  one  Tast 
empire,  speaking  one  language,  governed  by  one  law, 
and  sympathizing  in  the  same  manners.  The  autho- 
rity of  any  teacher,  such  as  Confucius,  was  propagated 
easily  from  one  comer  of  the  empire  to  the  other. 
None  had  courage  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opi- 
nion ;  and  posterity  was  not  bold  enough  to  dispute 
what  had  been  universally  received  by  their  ancestors. 
This  seems  to  be  one  natural  reason  why  the  sciences 
have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty  em* 
pire.  * 

^  If  it  be  aaked  how  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  principles  the 
happineasy  riches,  and  good  police  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  always  been 
governed  by  a  monarch,  and  can  scarcely  fonn  an  Idea  of  a  free  go- 
venunent ;  I  would  answer,  that  though  the  Chinese  government  be  a 
pure  monarchy,  it  is  not^  properly  speaking,  absolute.  This  proceeds 
from  a  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  that  country :  Hiey  have  no  neigh- 
bours, except  the  Tartars,  from  whom  they  were,  in  some  measure,  se- 
cured, at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their  famous  wall,  and  by  the 
great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  By  this  means,  military  discipline 
has  always  been  much  neglected  amongst  them;  an4  their  standing 
forces  are  mere  militia  of  the  worst  kind,  and  un^t  to  suppress  any  ge- 
neral insurrection  in  countries  so  extremely  populous.  Hie  sword,  there- 
fore, may  properly  be  said  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  which 
is  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to  lay  his 
mandarins,  or  governors  of  provinces,  under  the  restraint  of  general 
(aws,  in  order  to  prevent  those  rebellions  which  we  learn  firom  history  tp 
have  been  so  frequent  and  dangerous  in  that  government.  Perhaps  a 
pure  monarchy  of  this  kind,  were  it  fitted  for  defence  against  foreign 
enemies,  would  be  the  best  of  all  governments,  as  having  both  the  twan- 
quillity  attending  kingly  power,  and  the  moderation  and  liberty  of  popur 
lar  (|ssemblies. 
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If  we  consider  the  &ce  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  ftll 
ibe  foor  parts  of  the  wtH-ld,  is  the  most  broken  by 
seas,  rivers,  and  monntMUS,  and  Greece  of  all  coun* 
tries  of  Eur(^>e.  Hence  these  r^ions  were  naturally 
divided  into  seTeral  distinct  governments ;  and  henca 
the  sciences  arose  in  Greece,  and  Eurt^  has  been 
hi^ertD  the  most  constant  habitadon  of  them. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
rgptions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  al> 
toided  with  snch  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and 
the  records  of  histoiy,  would  be  rather  favourable  to 
the  arts  and  sdenees,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  au- 
thority, and  dellironing  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over 
hnman  reas<Hi.  In  this  particular,  they  have  the  same 
influence  as  interruptions  in  political  governments  and 
societies.  Ctm^der  the  blind  submission  of  the  an* 
dent  philosophers  to  the  severBl  maMers  in  each  school^ 
and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  litde  good  couUl  be 
erpected  from  a  hundred  centuries  of  such  a  wrvil« 
philosaphy.  Even  tlie  Edeetics,  who  arose  abuut  tJ*e 
■ge  of  AngostBS,  aotwiHirtanding  AtM  profieMtng  to 
choose  freely  what  pleased  tWs  from  every  diStTcsit 
sect,  were  ye^  m  tbe  nain,  as  tian  Ji  and  dcptmdcM 
as  any  of  ihar  fawAwf;  naoe  tbey  nwiglMt  Cur  mdi^ 
not  in  NaUtre,  bat  ia  4c  aevcnJ  Ui»vA».;  wtMre  (kty 
supposed  she  mbK  ■eDeaaarLhr  be  {mk 
united  m  a  bodj,  yet  ^btfontnA  ui 
revival  ofleauuug,  li)OM:.MJct>  «f  vut. 


credit  or  aMfaasitT ;  ^ui.  M  'Hk  mm 
■n^^  of  ibes-iki-  h^y,  jua.  itvu 
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head,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  scieiioesy 
is,  Thatf  though  the  only  proper  nursery  rf  these  noble 
plants  be  a  free  state^  yef  may  they  be  trangslanied  into 
any  government  s  and  that  a  republic  is  mostfipoourable 
to  the  growth  qf^e  sciences^  and  a  civilized  monarchy  to 
that  of  the  polite  arts* 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  socie^,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of 
so  great  difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however 
comprehensive,  is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reason  and 
reflection,  to  e£fect  it*-  The  judgments  of  many  must 
unite  in  this  work :  Experience  must  guide  their  la« 
hour :  Time  must  bring  it  to  perfection :  And  the  feel«* 
ing  of  inconveniences  must  correct  the  mistakes,  which 
they  inevitably  fall  into^  in  their  first  trials  and  experi^ 
ments.  Hence  appears  the  impossibility  that  this  un- 
dertaking should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  any  mo* 
narcby ;  since  such  a  form  of  government,  ere  civilized^ 
knows  no  other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  intrust- 
ing unlimited  powers  to  every  governor  or  magistrate^ 
and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many  classes  and 
orders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situation,  no  improve* 
ment  can  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the  libe- 
ral arts,  in  laws,  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  same  barbarism  and  ignoranoci 
with  which  the  government  commences^  is  propagated 
to  all  posterity,  and  can  never  come  to  a  period  by  the 
efibrts  or  ingenuity  of  such  unhappy  slaves. 

But  though  law,  the  source  of  all  security  and  hap^ 
piness,  arises  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow 
product  of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with 
the  same  difficulty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when 
it  has  once  taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will 
scarcely  ever  perish  through  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or 
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ttrx  jiiTeziust  ji  tree  ^ii&ctfl^ 
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^  its  pvTtisB^ 
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a  bsrharauB  pt>ople«, 
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cniiBBd  xMNuwciiT,  the  ptinea  alone  ia  onnit* 
in  tfae  exocsse  ok'  bis  antfaority,  and  pmiu^mt^ 
\  winch  is  nat  hnnwicd  ;>y  any  tliinjj  but 
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custom,  example,  and  the  sense  of  bis  own  interest. 
Every  minister  or  magistrate,  however  eminent,  must 
submit  to  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  must  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him 
after  the  manner  which  is  prescribed.  The  people  de- 
pend on  none  but  their  sovereign  for  th»  security  of 
their  property.  He  is  so  far  removed  from  them,  and 
is  so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or  interests, 
that  this  dependence  is  scarcely  felt.  And  thus  a  spe- 
cies of  government  arises,  to  which,  in  a  high  political 
rant,  we  may  give  the  naine  of  Tyranny^  but  which,  by 
a  just  and  prudent  administration,  may  afford  tolerable 
security  to  the  people,  and  may  answer  most  of  the 
ends  of  political  society. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a 
republic,  the  people  have  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government, 
those  who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  dis- 
posal of  many  honours  and  advantages,  which  excite 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  mapkind.  The  only  diff 
ference  is,  that,  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office 
must  look  downwards  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  a  monarchy,  they  must  turn  their  attention  up- 
wards, to  court  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the 
great.  To  be  successful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  to  make  himself  usefid  by  his  indus- 
try, capacity,  or  knowledge  :  To  be  prosperous  in  the 
latter  way,  it  is  requisite  for  him  to  render  himself 
agreeable  by  his  wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A  strong 
genius  succeeds  best  in  republics;  a  refined  taste  in 
monarchies.  And,  consequently,  the  sciences  are  the 
more  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of 
the  other. 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,   receiving  their 
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cUef  fitafaOky  fitm  a 

ivith  npnx.  ti  "^^z^  -^  du.  "VHiioi^ 
irt«}iii¥nc^  — ^  ^-"*»w  .^^^^  i«a-Ki  v*tti 
the  mast  caaadaahtc  oiBBate^  r  -  ■■■■•  ^ljk:v«MM»^ 
tics  jnd  nfltsml  phiianDn>  ^^oiiii.  &r  Tiim.u.  mitt 
■othaif  6o  Yafamfait;.  * 

Awmng  tfae  jBn^  oj  iibui  Hiimiii  3f  *  <ab  tmchw  mnw 
dw  Buitiial  d^onet^  a*  xnrlnr.  ^c^  «ma>  u^  i^^  iv^ 
iign  our  ohrii  iiirlinBiiMi  a  Tuiif  n'  nor  ^<(iit^nwi«^ 
nd  to  coifa  jnd  ammaatL  sam:  iin  iMiintwii  mtui  mti>« 
gnoe  BO  iMtfral  Ui  tBt  shbhl  amut.  A  .pfw%d^4iiMiiivil 
mm,  who  k  veL  cdanHK^  3iiaE3»ef  tiiu^  r.ivilii^\  <■> 
every  mortal,  widuac  jnc^adiaaiiiii  «nr  uiuq*r>fu  Hu« 
in  order  to  imdo-  mmi  -vaamuw  ^pndm  j^iiiMn**!  *«ti«Mi|i 
any  peofde,  it  aeeBfr  aBoesarr  «»  «sttM  th^  iwiiuft«d 
diBpaaitkHi  fay  anae  ^tamk  vodx^  ^HIicmv  |>i>^v'I' 
JWBB  upwHidc  fiiiB  die  p«|ile  to  the  gnnitt  a4  ia  oil 
KpniblioB,  aadi  nrfBeaaeaas  of  ciTiliiy  arv  afH  to  l>i> 
fitde  practiaBd,  saaoe  tike  vlnle  stale  iS|  by  (1ml  iiu  iuin^ 
bta^it  near  to  a  \ewti,  and  eTery  member  ol'  i(  ih  i  i «' 
dercdy  in  a  greflt  measuie,  independent  ut'  MiMHliti 
The  people  have  the  advantage^  by  iUe  aueli4/ni/  «/i 

the  great  by  die  9\MiH'rM'i\y  a^  il>'  .> 
B^  in  a  civilized  monardiy,  tlii'ii  a.  i'  i'^i  ^ 
tnin  of  dependence  firom  the  priiMX'  W  tL  ^'.. .no', 
vfaidi  is  not  great  enough  to  reihi»r  piopt  1 1^  |yi  •    t 
OQs,  or  dqiress  the  minds  of  (Im;  |>4.^>j)U  ,  lyti>  i    .  iii 


sf  Immedbtdy  after  iIim  pMM^,  flv«-  Umi  if  v»     .  '  /  / 
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cient  to  b^j^t  in  every  one  an  inclination  to  please  his 
superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upon  those  models  which 
are  most  acceptable  to  people  oi  condition  and  educa^ 
lion.  Politeness  oi  manners,  therefore,  arises  most 
naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts;  and  where  that 
flourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether 
neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  present  noted  for 
want  of  politeness.  7^  good  manners  of  a  Swiss  eivi" 
lized  in  Holland^  *  is  an  expression  for  rusticity  amon^ 
the  French.  The  English,  in  some  degree,  fell  under 
the  same  censure,  notwithstanding  their  learning  and 
genius.  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  they  owe  it,  perhiqis,  to  their  communication  with 
the  other  Italians,  most  of  whose  governments  beget  a 
dependence  more  than  sufficient  for  civilizing  their 
manners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judgement  concern- 
ing the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  par- 
ticular: But  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  of  con- 
versation were  not  brought  so  near  to  perfection  among 
them  as  the  arts  of  writing  and  composition.  The 
scurrili^  of  the  ancient  orators,  in  many  instances,  is 
quite  shocking,  and  exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity,  too,  is 
often  not  a  little  offensive  in  authors  of  those  ages ;  ^  as 
well  as  the  conunon  licentiousness  and  immodesty  of 
their  style.    Quicunque  impudicus^  adtdUry  ganeoy  manu^ 

*  Cest  la  poKlesM  d'un  Suiae 

En  HoUande  drilisfe.  Roussbau. 

^  It  is  needless  to  dte  Cicero  or  Flin j  on  this  heed :  They  are  too 
much  noted.  But  one  b  a  litde  turpriaed  to  find  Arrian,  a  Tery  giavf^ 
judicious  writer,  intenupt  the  thread  of  his  narration  all  of  a  widden,  to 
tdl  bis  iindtii  that  he  himself  is  as  eminent  among  die  Gredcs  lor  de- 
^ncnoe^  as  Aleiander  w«  for  arma^— Xift.  u 


as. 
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to  his  master.  *    Even  Cato  is  treated  in  soltiewliat  of  a 
cavalier  manner  in  the  dialogues  De  Fimbus.  '  ® 


*  Arr.  Non  mild  vidctur  ad  beate  Tiyendum  aalu  esse  Tirttttcm.  BfJuu 
At  hercola  Bruto  meo  Tidetur ;  ctgiis  ego  judidimif  pace  tua  dixcrinv 
loDge  antepono  tua — Tuk»  Qttsl,  lib.  «. 

3  o  These  obsenratioiis  regarding  politeness  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, occur  in  all  the  early  Edidond,  but  luiTe  been  since  omitted.  And 
It  is  remailaibley  diat  Clcera^  being  a  great  sceptic  in  matters  of  rdigioB* 
and  being  unwilling  to  detennine  any  thing  on  that  head  among  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  philosophy,  introduces  his  friends  disputing  oonoeming 
the  being  and  nature  of  the  gods,  while  he  is  only  a  hearer;  becaoaew 
forsooth,  it  would  haTe  i>een  an  impropriety  for  so  great  a  genius  as  him- 
self had  he  q[M>ke^  not  to  have  said  snmrthing  dedslTe  on  the  suljecC^ 
and  have  carried  every  thing  before  him,  as  he  alwi^  does  on  other  oo- 
caaions.  There  is  also  a  spirit  of  dialogue  observed  in  tiie  dianmng 
books  de  Oraiorej  and  a  tolerable  equality  maintained  among  the  q»eak- 
eiB ;  but  then  these  speakers  are  the  great  men  of  the  age  preceding  our 
author,  and  he  recounts  the  conference  as  only  from  hearsay. 

It  is  but  a  very  indifferent  compliment  which  Horace  pays  to  fab  fiicnd 
Grosphus,  in  the  ode  addressed  to  hinu  *  No  one,  says  he,  it  happy  m 
every  respects  And  I  nuy ,  perkapt,  e^joy  tome  advantagett  which  you  are 
deprived  of.  You  pottett  great  riehet :  Your  bellowing  herdt  cener  ike 
SUician  plaitu :  Your  chariot  it  drawn  by  the  finett  hortet  s  And  you  aire 
arrayed  in  the  riehett  purpU,  But  the  indulgent  Fatet^  with  a  email  inhe* 
ritanoe  have  gioen  me  a  fine  geniut,  and  hatrn  endowed  me  with  a  contempt 


— -  Nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abetulit  darum  dta  mors  Achilletn, 
Longa  Titbonum  minuit  senectus, 
£t  mihi  foraan,  tibi  quod  n^arit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum,  SKulaque  drcum 
Mugiunt  vaccc :  tibi  tollit  hinni- 
Tum  apta  quadrigb  equa :  te  bis  Afro 

Murice  tinctae 
Vestiunt  lane :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
Spiritum  Graije  tenuem  Camcense 
Parca  non  mendaz  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spemere  vulgu8.«-Lib.  2.  Ode  16. 
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One  of  the  most  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue, 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Poly- 
bius ;  ^  when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit 
and  parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  po- 

for  ike  wuUigHani  JudgmenU  of  the  vulgar,  Fhadrui  sayi  to  his  patron, 
Euiychut,  if  you  design  to  read  my  vtorks^  J  shall  be  pleased :  Ifnot^  I 
daU^  at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  pleasing  posterity.  *  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  a  modem  poet  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  impro- 
priety, as  that  which  may  be  observed  in  Virgil's  address  to  Augustus, 
wheat  after  a  great  deal  of  eitravagant  flattery,  and  after  having  deified 
the  emperor,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  at  last  places 
this  god  on  the  same  level  with  himself,    f  By  your  gracious  nod,  says 


*  Qjuem  si  Icgesy  Istabor }  sin  autem  minus,  h«bebunt  certe  quo  se 
oblectent  posteri. 

f  Ignarosque  vis  mecum  miseratus  agrestes 
Ingredere,  et  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocari. 
One  would  not  say  to  a  prince  or  great  man,  When  you  and  I  Vfere  in 
such  a  placet  V'^  <<*>'  '^^  a  thing  happen.     But,  when  you  were  in  such  a 
piacr,  /  attended  on  you ;  and  such  a  thing  happened. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  piece  of  delicacy  observed  in 
France,  which  seems  to  me  excessive  and  ridiculous.  You  must  not  say, 
Hutt  is  a  very  fine  dog.  Madam, — But,  Madam,  that  is  a  very  fine  dog. 
They  think  it  indecent  that  those  words  Dog  and  Madam  should  be 
coupled  together  in  the  sentence^  though  they  have  no  reference  to  each 
other  in  the  sense. 

After  all,  I  acknowledge,  that  this  reasoning  from  single  passages  of 
ancient  authors  may  seem  fallacious,  and  that  the  foregoing  arguments 
cannot  have  great  force,  but  with  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
these  authors,  and  know  the  truth  of  the  general  position.    For  instance, 
what  absurdity  would  it  be  to  assert  that  Virgil  understood  not  the  force 
of  the  terms  he  employs,  and  could  not  choose  his  epithets  with  pro- 
priety ;  because,  in  the  following  lines  addressed  also  to  Augustus,  he 
has  fiuled  in  that  particular,  and  has  ascribed  to  the  Indians  a  quality 
which  seems,  in  a  manner,  to  turn  his  hero  into  ridicule ! 
— ^— >  Et  te,  mazime  C«sar, 
Qui  nunc,  extremis  Asias  jam  victor  in  oris, 
Imbellem  averts  Ronuiais  ardbus  Indum.^-Georg.  Lib.  is. 
EomoMs,  B,  D  &  N. 

*>  Lib.  xvii. 
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litest  of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  irom  Plutarch,  *  ac- 
companied with  ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  Greek 
cities.  The  ^tolian  ambassador  very  abruptly  tells 
the  king,  that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a  madman  (Mc*<'0 
'  That's  evident  (says  his  Majesty),  even  to  a  blind 
man ; '  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindness  of  his 
excellency.  Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  the  usual  bounds : 
For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed ;  and  Flamininus 
was  very  well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  humour.. 
At  the  end,  when  Philip  craved  a  litde  time  to  consult 
with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present,  the 
Roman  general,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wit,  as 
the  historian  says,  tells  him,  ^  That  perhaps  the  reason 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because 
he  had  murdered  them  all ; '  which  was  actually  the 
case.  This  unprovoked  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  con- 
demned by  the  historian ;  caused  no  farther  resentment 
in  Philip  than  to  excite  a  Sardonian  smile,  or  what  we 
call  a  grin ;  and  hindered  him  not  from  renewing  the 
conference  next  day.  Plutarch,  ^  too,  mentions  this 
raillery  amongst  the  witty  and  agreeable  sayings  of 
Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
insolence,  in  saying.  Ego  et  rex  meus,  land  nu^kingj 
by  observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformable  to 
the  Latin  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  him- 
self before  the  person  to  whom,  or  of  whom,  he  spake. 

he,  render  my  undertaking  prosperous  ;  and  taking  jrityt  aIo«g  with  mm, 
of  the  swains  igner<int  of  husbandry ,  bestow  your  favourable  inftuence  «« 
this  work.  Had  men  in  that  age  been  accustomed  to  obserre  such  nice^ 
ties,  a  writer  so  delicate  as  Virgil,  would  certainly  have  given  a  different 
turn  to  this  sentence.  Hie  court  of  Augustus,  however  polite,  had  noC 
yet,  it  seems,  wore  off*  the  manners  of  the  republic 

*  In  Vita  Fhunin.  >  Plut  in  Vita  Flamin. 
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this  seems  to  hare  been  an  instance  of  want  of  ci- 
Tility  among  that  people*  The  ancients  made  it  a 
mle,  that  the  person  of  the  greatest  dignitj  should  be 
mentioned  first  in  the  discoorse;  insomuch^  that  we 
find  the  spring  of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the 
RcNmans  and  ..^tolians,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming 
the  ^tolians  before  the  Romans  in  celebrating  a  vic'- 
tory  gained  by  their  united  arms  over  the  Macedo* 
nians.  ^  Thus  Livia  disgusted  Tiberius  by  placing  her 
own  name  before  his  in  an  inscription.  * 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed. 
In  like  manner,  as  modern  politeness,  which  is  natu- 
rally so  ornamental,  runs  often  into  affectation  and 
foppery,  disguise  and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  sim** 
plidty,  which  is  naturally  so  amiable  and  affecting, 
often  d^enerates  into  rusticity  and  abuse,  scurrility 
and  obscenity* 

K  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to 
modem  times,  the  modern  notions  of  gallantryy  the 
natural  produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  proba- 
bly be  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No 
one  denies  this  invention  to  be  modem  : '  But  sotne  of 
the  more  zealous  partisans  of  the  ancients  have  assert** 
ed  it  to  be  foppish  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  ra- 
ther than  a  credit,  to  the  present  age.  *  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  examine  this  question. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  affec- 
tion between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friend- 

^  Flut.  in  Vita  Flamin.  ^  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  tii.  cap.  &k 

*  In  the  Self'  Tormentor  of  Terence,  Clinias,  whenever  he  comes  to 
town*  instead  of  waiting  on  his  mistreu,  sends  for  her  to  come  to  him. 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury.     See  his  Moralists. 

k2 
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ship  and  mutual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives.     Nay,  even  in  those  species, 
where  nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to 
one  season  and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a  kind  of  mar- 
riage or  association  between  a  single  male  and  female, 
there  is  yet  a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence, 
which  extends  farther,  and  mutually  softens  the  affec- 
tions of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.     How  much 
more  must  this  have  place  in  man,  where  the  confine- 
ment of  the  appetite  is  not  natural,  but  either  is  de- 
rived accidentally  from  some  strong  charm  of  love,  or 
arises  from  reflections  on  duty  and  convenience  !     No- 
thing, therefore,  can  proceed  less  from  affectation  than 
the  passion  of  gallantry.     It  is  natural  in  the  highest 
degree.    Art  and  education,  in  the  most  elegant  courts, 
make  no  more  alteration  on  it  than  on  all  the  other 
laudable  passions.     They  only  turn  the  mind  more  to- 
wards it ;  they  refine  it ;  they  polish  it ;  and  give  it  a 
proper  grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generous  as  it  is  natural.   To  cor- 
rect such  gross  vices  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury 
on  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  object  of  the 
most  ordinary  education.     Where  that  is  not  attended 
to  in  some  degree,  no  human  society  can  subsist.    But, 
in  order  to  render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
minds  more  easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  hare 
been  invented,  and  have  carried  the  matter  somewhat 
farther.     Wherever  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  pro- 
pensity to  any  vice,  or  to  any  passion  disagreeable  to 
others,  refined  breeding  has  taught  men  to  tlirow  the 
bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  preserve,  in  all  their 
behaviour,  the  appearance  of  sentiments  different  from 
those  to  which  they  naturally  incline.    Thus,  as  we  are 
commonly  proud  and  selfish,  and  apt  to  assume  the 
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barous  nations  display  this  superiority,  by  reducing 
their  females  to  the  most  abject  slavery ;  by  confining 
them,  by  beating  them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing 
them.  But  the  male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  dis* 
cover  their  authority  in  a  more  generous,  though  not  a 
less  evident  manner ;  by  civility,  by  respect,  by  com— 
plaisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gallantry.  In  good  coni- 
pany,  you  need  not  ask,  who  is  the  master  of  the 
feast  ?  The  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and  who 
is  always  industrious  in  helping  every  one,  is  certainly 
the  person.  We  must  either  condemn  all  such  instan- 
ces of  generosity  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit  of 
gallantry  among  the  rest.  The  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  Tlie. 
same  people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  tlie  pre- 
cedency above  foreigners,  even '  foreign  ambassadors* 
These  two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness 
are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  less  compatible  with  wisdom  and  pru^ 
denccj  than  with  nature  and  generositjf ;  and,  when  un- 
der proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than  any  other 
invention  to  -the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  tlie 
youth  of  both  sexes.  Among  every  species  of  animals, 
nature  has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their 
sweetest  and  best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfaction  of 
the  bodily  appetite  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the 
mind ;  and,  even  among  brute  creatures,  we  find  that 
their  play  and  dalliance,  and  other  expressions  of  fond* 
ness,  form  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  entertainment.  In 
rational  beings,  we  must  certainly  adipit  Uie  mind  for 
a  considerable  share.  Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all 
its  garniture  of  reason,  discourse,  sympathy,  friendship: 

*  See  Relation  of  Three  Embassies,  by  Uie  Earl  of  Carlisle^ 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression,  I  shall  advance 
it  as  a  fourth  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  That  "mhen  the 
arts  and  sciences  come  to  perfection  in  any  state^  from 
that  moment  they  naturally^  or  rather  necessarily,  decline, 
and  seldom  or  never  revive  in  tliat  nation  "where  they 
formerly  flourished. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
formable to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed 
contrary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind 
be  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as 
seems  to  be  the  truth),  it  must  very  much  forward  and 

how  it  has  contributed  to  that  effect,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  detennine.  Con* 
yersation,  among  the  greatest  rustics,  is  not  commonly  infested  with  such 
rudeness  as  can  give  occasion  to  duels,  even  according  to  the  most  re- 
ined laws  of  this  fantastic  honour ;  and  as  to  the  other  smaller  indeccn- 
cies,  which  are  the  most  offensive,  because  the  most  frequent,  they  can 
never  be  cured  by  the  practice  of  duelling.  But  these  notions  are  not 
only  useless  but  pemicipus.  By  separating  the  man  of  honour  from  the 
man  of  virtue,  the  greatest  profligates  have  got  something  to  value  them- 
selves upon,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance, 
though  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  and  most  dangerous  vicea,  They 
9re  debauchees,  spendthrifts,  and  never  pay  a  fiuthing  they  owe ;  but 
they  are  men  of  honour,  and  therefore  are  to  be  received  as  gentlemen 
in  all  oompaniesL 

There  are  some  of  the  parts  of  modem  honour  which  are  the  most  es- 
sential parts  of  morality,  such  as  fideltty,  the  observing  promises,  and 
telling  truth.  These  points  of  honour  Mr  Addison  had  in  his  eye,  when 
he  made  Juba  say, 

Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 

The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 

That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue,  when  it  meets  her, 
'  And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not : 

It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 
These  lines  are  very  beautiful ;  but  I  am  afnud  that  Mr  Addison  has 
here  been  guilty  of  that  impropriety  of  sentiment  with  which  he  has  so 
justly  reproved  other  poets.   The  ancients  certainly  never  had  any  notion 
of  honour  as  distinct  from  virtHi, — EonioMs  B,  D  &  N. 
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many  models  of  eloqoencer  he  naturally  compares  his 

own  jurenile  exercises  with  these ;  and,  being  sensible 

of  the  great  disproportion,  is  discouraged  firom  anj 

fiirther  attonpts,  and  never  aims  at  a  rivalship  with 

those  authors  whom  he  so  much  admires*     A  noble 

emoiation  is  the  source  of  every  excellence.     Admire* 

don  and  modesty  naturally  extinguish  tills  emulation ; 

and  no  one  is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and 

modesty  as  a  truly  great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the 
noble  arts  is  praise  and  glory.  A  writer  is  aninmtrd 
widi  new  force  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the 
world  for  his  former  productions ;  and,  iKMng  roitm  d 
by  such  a  motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  p#:rfrc- 
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lion,  which  is  equally  surprising  to  himself  and  to  hi* 
readers.  But  when  the  posts  of  honour  are  all  occu- 
pied, his  first  attempts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the 
public ;  being  compared  to  productions  which  are  both 
in  themselves  more  excellent,  and  have  already  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  established  reputation.  Were  Moliere 
and  Corneille  to  bring  upon  the  stage  at  present  their 
early  productions,  which  were  formerly  so  well  receiv-* 
ed,  it  would  discourage  the  young  poets  to  see  the  in- 
difference and  disdain  of  tlie  public.  The  ignorance 
of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admission  to  the 
Prince  of  Tyre ;  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  The  Moor. 
Had  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  been  rejected,  we  had 
never  seen  Volpone* 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na-> 
tion  to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours 
in  too  great  perfection.  This  extinguishes  emulation^ 
and  sinks  the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many 
models  of  Italian  painting  brought  to  England,  instead 
of  exciting  our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  pro* 
gress  in  that  noble  art.  The  same,  perhaps,  was  the 
case  of  Rome  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece. 
That  multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French 
language,  dispersed  all  over  Germany  and  the  North, 
hinder  these  nations  from  cultivating  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  keep  them  still  dependent  on  their  neigh<* 
hours  for  those  elegant  entertainments. 

It  is  true,  tlie  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admira* 
tion.  But  besides  that  they  were. written  in  languages 
known  only  to  the  learned;  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
comparison  is  not  so  perfect  or  entire  between  modern 
wits,  and  those  who  lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had 
Waller  been  born  in  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Tw 
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berias,  his  first  productions  had  been  despised,  when 
compared  to  the  finished  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this 
Island,  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  poet  diminished 
nothing  from  the  fame  of  tlie  English.  We  esteemed 
ourselves  sufficiently  happy  that  our  climate  and  lan- 
guage could  produce  but  a  faint  copy  of  so  excellent 
an  original. 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  some  plants,  re- 
quire a  fresh  soil ;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be, 
and  however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care,  it  will 
never,  when  once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is 
perfect  or  finished  in  the  kind» 
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ESSAY  XV. 


THE   EPICUREAN.  * 


It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man,  that 
his  utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  mean- 
est of  Nature's  productions,  either  for  beauty  or  value. 
Art  is  only  the  under-workman,  and  is  employed  to 
give  a  few  strokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces 
which  come  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  Some  of  the 
drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing,  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of 
clothes,  but  Nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  productions  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are 
beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy 
influence  of  nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the 
poets  we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  produc- 
tions. The  greatest  genius,  where  nature  at  aHy  time 
fails  him  (for  she  is  not  equal),  throws  aside  the  lyre, 
and  hopes  not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  di- 

>^  Or,  The  fnan  of  elegance  and  pieature.  The  intention  of  this  and 
the  three  foUowing  Essays,  is  not  so  much  to  explain  accurately  the  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  sects  of  philosophy,  as  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of 
sects  that  naturally  form  themselves  in  the  world,  and  entertain  different 
ideas  of  human  life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  them  the  name 
of  the  philosophical  sect  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  affinity. 


.*. 
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plies  ease,  contentment,  repose,  and  pleasure;  not 
watchfulness,  care,-  and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my 
body  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  all  its  opera-' 
tions  are  performed.  The  stomach  digests  the  ali« 
ments ;  the  heart  circulates  the  blood ;  the  brain  sepa- 
rates and  refines  the  spirits :  and  all  this  without  my 
concerning  myself  in  the  matter.  When  by  my  will 
alone  I  can  stop  the  blood,  as  it  runs  with  impetuosity 
along  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to  change  the  course 
of  my  sentiments  and  passions.  In  vain  should  I  strain 
my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  receive  pleasure  from 
an  object  which  is  not  fitted  by  nature  to  affect  my  or-* 
gans  with  delight.  I  may  give  myself  pain  by  my  fruit^ 
less  endeavours,  but  shall  never  reach  any  pleasure. 

Away  then  with  all  those  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourselves  happy  within  ourselves,  of  feasting  on  our 
own  thoughts,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
of  well-doing,  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all 
supplies  from  external  objects.  This  is  the  voice  of 
pride,  not  of  nature.  And  it  were  well  if  even  this 
pride  could  support  itself,  and  communicate  a  real  in'* 
ivard  pleasure,  however  melancholy  or  severe.  But 
this  impotent  pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the 
outside^  and,  with  infinite  pains  and  attention,  compose 
the  language  and  countenance  to  a  philosophical  dtgni« 
ty,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart, 
meanwhile,  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment,  and  the  mind» 
unsupported  by  its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the  deep* 
est  sorrow  and  dejection.  Miserable,  but  vain  mortal  t 
Thy  mind  be  happy  within  itself !  With  what  resources 
is  it  endowed  to  fill  so  immense  a  void,  and  supply  the 
place  of  all  thy  bodily  senses  and  faculties  ?  Can  thy 
head  subsist  without  thy  other  members  ?  In  such  a 
situation. 
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What  fooUah  figure  mint  it  make? 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake. 

Into  such  a  lethargy,  or  such  a  melancholy^  must 
thy  mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foneign  occu^ 
pations  and  enjoyments. 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  coiw 
straint.  Confine  me  not  within  myself,  but  point  out 
to  me  those  objects  and  pleasures  which  aiibrd  tlie 
chief  enjoyment  But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud 
and  Ignorant  sages,  to  show  me  the  road  to  happinesvS? 
Let  me  consult  my  own  passions  and  inclinations.  In 
them  most  I  read  the  dictates  of  nature,  not  in  your 
friTdoos  disooorses. 

Bat  see,  propitioiis  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the 
amiable  Pleascke,  i  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and 
meD,  advances  Umwds  me.    At  her  approach  my  heart 
beats  with  genial  heat,  and  erety  sen^  and  evcTy  fa« 
colty  is  fSsBoIved  in  joy,  while  she  potirs  around  me 
aD  die  embdHahmeats  of  the  sprfne,  and  all  the  trea- 
sons of  the  aBtomB^    The  melcdy  of  her  voice  charms 
my  ens  widk  the  so&esc  music,  as  ^hc  invites  me  u>  p^r^ 
take rf  tlMe  ddidaoa  frmciy  which,  wirh  a  ^miie  that 
dMEncs  a  gJory  <ml  die  heavens  and  die  **arh^  ^U^  p- v 
senCs  to  Bie.     The  ipordve  cupid^  who  atrer.d  ,^frr.  ^w 
(m  me  wtth  dienr  odohternos  winrjs.  ar  po»ir  an   r»'" 
held  tile  moK  ftaerant  mL^  ir  ofKr  me  -h^rr  ^rytrr*^  inrf 
Dedar  io  foidai  ^mex&:  O  !  for  •*v4*r  .#^r  /ne  ^r,r,,,,4 
ny  faofaa  on  diis  oed 'jf  mw5^  vut  -Un^.  •!..,..  '^^r    f.^ 
ididmn  Tiwirttfs,   with    ^tt   md    u^wn^-   r^r.*      .»-.#^ 
sicoe^     But  cmei  .^nance      "A'l.rh^-r    to    •*  „    f       ^ 
fat?  Whr.io  imr  jment  wwh#*^.  nv*    j.^r   rr,«.  / 

onder  which  -Tin    ;a-,oiir,   .T.rJ  ^r   ,;»cr.r.    '  .,     . 
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tard  your  unrelenting  pace  ?  Suffer  me  to  enjoy  this 
soft  repose,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  search  of  happiness. 
Suffer  me  to  satiate  myself  with  these  delicacies,  after 
the  pains  of  so  long  and  so  foolish  an  abstinence* 

But  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue^ 
the  fruit  its  flavour,  and  that  delicious  wine,  whose 
fumes  so  late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  de- 
light, now  solicits  in  vain  the  sated  palate.  Pleasure 
smiles  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her  sister.  Virtue^ 
to  come  to  her  assistance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtuef 
observes  the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of 
my  jovial  friends.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever 
dear  companions,  to  these  shady  bowers,  and  to  tliis 
luxurious  repast.  Your  presence  has  restored  to  the 
rose  its  hue,  and  to  the  firuit  its  flavour.  The  vapours 
of  this  sprightly  nectar  now  again  ply  round  my  heart; 
while  you  'partake  of  my  delights,  and  discover,  in 
your  cheerful  looks,  the  pleasure  which  you  receive 
from  my  happiness  and  satisfaction.  The  like  do  I  re- 
ceive from  yours ;  and,  encouraged  by  your  joyous  pre- 
sence, shall  again  renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from 
too  much  enjoyment,  my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated, 
while  the  mind  kept  not  pace  with  the  body,  nor  af> 
forded  relief  to  her  overburdened  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
virtue  display  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secure  of 
the  future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we 
yet  possess  a  being,  let  us  fix  some  good,  beyond  the 
power  of  fate  or  fortune.  To-morrow  will  bring  its 
own  pleasures  along  with  it :  Or,  should  it  disappoint 
our  fond  wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoy  tlie  pleasure  of 
reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 


Pear  aot,  aij  fiiends,  I 
of  BacdiBs,  Mid  of  his  i* 
thtse 

lent  md  damoTOK  jiluii  n.  IW  y^Mt  Uhm 
wwt  aroand,  and,  witk  ifaeir  t^^cmamf  sy^iknmy,  mt- 
fident  toBoAen  d»e  watvt%wmd  liftcn  rfthe  «»CTge  da- 
iOt,  inspire  a  soft  joy  Hto  evcvT  boMM-  Peace,  kap- 
mxiy,  aad  cuucorf,  r^n  h  dai  idivat;  mtm  is  dn 
iSenoe  evatKokcB  bat  by  tke  ■■■£«£  oar  aoa^  or 
die  dieetfid  acoarts  of  oar  frioidy  nni. 

Bnt  harit!  tbe  fc>«arite  of  the  Maxs,  the  ^iih 
Damon  strikes  the  Ijre;  ^id,  wUe  be  a 
hanDOnicNU  notes  wiib  bit  a 
m^nres  nsiritfa  the  mate  happjAhamA  at  bacjbf 
which  be  is  himself  transported.  *  Te  h^ffiT  jvoth  !  * 
he  sings,  *  Ye  finoand  of  Hcaiui !  *  wfafle  the  wHitoa 
spring  poors  opon  yoo  all  ho*  bloon^  hoaoor^  let 
not  giory  seduce  joa  with  her  ddimTe  bfane,  to  paM 
in  perils  and  dangen  thn  delidnas  ae8BOI^  ths  prinn 
of  life.  Wisdom  points  out  to  joa  the  md  to|dea* 
sure :  Nature,  too,  becfctxis  joa  to  follow  her  in  that 
smooth  and  Bowery  path.  Will  yoa  shot  yoor  ears  to 
(heir  commanding  voice  ?  Will  joa  harden  yoor  heart 
to  their  soti  allorements  ?  Ofa,  deluded  mortals  I  thus 
to  lose  yonr  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  invaloabie  a 
present,  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  blessing.  Con- 
template well  your  recompense.  Consider  that  glory, 
which  so  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  yoq 
with  yonr  own  pruses.     It  is  an  echo,  a  dream-  nav 


of  the  SjnUM  »ng  in  Tuh>  : 
O  GioTcnetti,  maiire  Aprilc  et  Maggio 
V  wwiiMMn  a  fioritf  M  rard*  tpogfxt, '  he 
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the  shadow  of  a  drean^  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and 
lost  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
judging  multitude.  You  fear  not  that  even  death  itself 
diall  ravish  it  firom  you.  But  bdiold !  wbUe  you  are 
yet  alive,  calumuy  bereaves  you  erf*  it;  igiKmuice  ne* 
gleets  it ;  nature  enjoys  it  not ;  fency  akme,  ranoude- 
ing  every  pleasure,  receives  this  |d^  recompeD9e» 
empty  and  unstable  as  herself. ' 

Thus  the  hours  pass  unperceived  alon^  and  1^  in 
their  wanton  tcain  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  all 
the  joys  of  harmony  and  friendship.  Smiling  Jnao-- 
cence  closes  the  procession;  and,  while  she  presents 
herself  to  our  ravished  eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole 
scene,  and  renders  the  view  of  these  pleasures  as  tran- 
sporting after  they  have  past  us,  as  when,  ^th  lac^gfa- 
ing  countenances,  they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  dark- 
ness, stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  na- 
ture in  an  universal  shade.  '  Rgoice,  my  friends,  con- 
tinue your  repast,  or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though 
absent,  your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be  mine.  > 
But  whither  do  you  go  ?  Or  what  new  pleasures  call  you 
from  our  society  ?  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your 
friendsl  jlndcanaugit  please  in  v^ich  we  partake  not  ^ 
*  Yes,  my  friends,  the  joy  which  I  now  seek  admits 
not  of  your  -participation.  Here  alone  I  wish  your 
absence :  And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  sufficient  oHnr 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  your  society.  * 

But  I  have  not  advanced  &r  through  the  shades  of 
the  thick  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around 
me,  ere,  methinks,  I  perceive  through  the  glopm  the 
charming  Caelia,  the  mistress  of  my  wishes,  who 
wanders  impatient  through  the  grove,  and,  preventing 
the  appointed  hour,  silently  chides  my  tardy  stqps. 
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Bnt  the  joy  whidi  she  recrives  firom  my  presenoe  beat 
pleads  my  excuse,  and,  dissipating  every  anxious  and 
every  angry  tliougfat,  leaves  room  for  nought  but  mu* 
tual  joy  and  rapture.  With  what  words,  my  fiur  one« 
shall  I  express  my  tenderness,  or  describe  the  emotions 
which  now  warm  my  transported  bosom !  Words  are 
too  famt  to  describe  my  love ;  and  if,  alas  I  you  feel 
not  the  same  flame  within  you,  in  vain  shall  I  ende»» 
vomr  to  convey  to  you  a  just  conception  of  it.  Bat 
your  every  word  and  every  motion  suffice  to  remove 
this  doubt;  and  while  they  express  your  passion,  serve 
also  to  inflame  mine.  How  amiable  this  solitude,  tills 
silence,  this  darkness  !  No  objects  now  importune  the 
ravished  soul.  The  thought,  the  sense,  all  full  of  no« 
thing  but  our  mutual  happiness,  wholly  possess  the 
mind,  and  convey  a  pleasure  which  deluded  mortals 
vainly  seek  for  in  every  other  enjoyment.  • 

But  why  does  your  bosom  heave  with  these  sighsi 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract 
your  heart  with  such  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  so  ottdn 
ask  me.  Haw  long  my  laoe  shall  yet  endure  f  Alas  I 
my  Cselia,  can  I  resolve  this  question  ?  Do  I  kntm 
hm  long  nuf  life  shall  yet  endure  f  But  does  this  also 
disturb  your  tender  breast  ?  And  is  the  image  of  our 
frail  mortality  for  ever  present  with  you,  to  throw  a 
damp  <m  your  gayest  hours,  and  poison  even  those  joys 
which  love  inspires?  Consider  rather,  that  if  life  be 
frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we  should  well  employ  the 
present  moment,  and  lose  no  part  of  so  perishable  an 
existence.  Yet  a  little  moment,  and  theu  shall  be  no 
more.  We  shall  be  as  if  we  had  never  been.  Not  a 
memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  and  even  the  fitbu* 
Ions  shades  below  wiU  not  afford  us  a  habitation.  Our 
fruitless  anxierii^s,  our  vain  projects,  our  uncertain  spe* 
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cnlations,  shall  all  be  swaHowed  up  and  lost  Our  pie- 
sent  doubts,  conoemiiig  the  original  canseof  all  things, 
most  never,  alas  I  be  resolved.  This  alone  we  may  be 
certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  preside^  he  mnst 
be  pleased  to  see  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being,  and 
enjoy  that  pleasure  for  which  alone  we  were  created. 
Let  this  reflection  give  ease  to  your  anxious  thoughts  ^ 
but  render  not  your  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for 
ever  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  once  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded 
loose  to  love  and  jolli^,  and  remove  all  the  scruples 
of  a  v«n  superstition :  But  while  youth  and  passion, 
my  fidr  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find 
gayer  subjects  of  discourse  to  intermix  with  these  »* 
morotts  caresses. 


Thkbk  is  tkk  obrioBs  sod  nuteriil  dMbwiM  In  itwf 
ondKt  rf  ■rtve,  wkk  ragsnl  to  nun  ww)  oUwrf  finl' 
■il!,  tkac,  Iwns  odomd  dw  femer  Wah  m  mAA)tm 
edsanl  ^nrai,  mad.  bavi^ie  jp«Wi  koNP  an  tMtn*y  wMfc 
i^eraar  hmn^  die  jiUmtc  itH«  mkI  RnMk  tae-Mm  i» 
ie  Bcdavipic  mr  iflk,  Imt  iiii::fn»  luw  '^^^  im*m«t.j  fcy  m^ 
plsrv;.  <mi  dTCO^ -smaqiaBtK,  :li»  tUlllHM  «r/ Mrf  ^<vM«tf^^^ 

iy  namB;,  -iiainp  ciotlm)  bmI  Binwt'  -ij  itis  -vwwjiwmf 

apwitt  ■!»  «tT  vcoBMDu.  iMttn>.  it;  inotoHHntr  ift-- 

iiB— f.j4.'i»wa(UBn-inDictitWK-    •»«4>«    i«. 
b'  ii^uuiliiltt.    tr  .III'  .wKi    »»■    ml'     vii- 
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them  from  their  brute  state,  and  fits  them  for  human 
use  and  convenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore,  O  man  !  the  beneficence  of 
nature ;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  necessities.  But  let  not  indolence,  un- 
der the  felse  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to 
rest  contented  with  her  presents.  Wouldst  thou  re- 
turn to  the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky 
for  thy  covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  de- 
fence against  the  ravenous  animals  of  the  desert? 
Then  return  also  to  thy  savage  manners,  to  thy  timo- 
rous superstition,  to  thy  brutal  ignorance,  and  sink 
thyself  below  those  animals  whose  condition  thou  ad- 
mirest  and  wouldst  so  fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent.  Nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelli^nce,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials 
to  employ  these  talents.  Harken  to  her  voice,  which 
so  plainly  teUs  thee  that  thou  thyself  shouldst  also  be 
the  object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten- 
tion alone  thou  canst  acquire  that  ability  which  will 
raise  thee  to  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be- 
hold this  artisan  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
stone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and,  moulding  that  metal  by 
his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  every 
weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  utensil  for  his  ccm- 
venience.  He  has  not  this  skill  from  nature :  Use  and 
practice  have  taught  it  him ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  emu- 
late his  success^  thou  must  follow  his  laborious  foot- 
steps. 

But  while  thou  ambUioudy  aspirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  fiu^ulties,  wouldst  thou  meanly  ne- 
glect thy  mind,  and,  firom  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave 
it  still  rude  and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  nature  ?     Far  be  such  folly  and  negligence  firom 


Ittt 

evtij  nrtioadi  htamg.  If  natare  Iws  been  IhiKtil  In  lior 
gifti«J  cMJuBMiJitrj  ikere  is  the  more  noml  ol*  Art  In 
s^fij  het  ill  I  If  II  If  sbe  has  been  gcfnerouff  niiiI  Ir 
boly  fanw  dHt  die  stall  expects  imlu»trjr  mui  ^ffplt^t^ 
iaa  OB  our  peil^  and  reyenges  berielf  in  ynfi^^^fttm  %h 
our  negligent  ingmtitnde.  The  ncbest  ij^amm^^  '  ^^  <r»^ 
most  fertile  soil,  when  itnciiltiifnitady  iAmus^  yiy  «i»#v  -u^t 
nnkest  weeds ;  and  instead  of  Tines  nui  ^fln*:4  i'^  ^#» 
pkssure  and  ose  of  man,  produce^  14/  tU  4f\fU£ts  ^^m* 
er,  the  most  abundant  crop  of  potsom. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  liidimr  J  ^  a   I^  ^^^^ 
maaX,  of  hapfMness.    For  this  wet^r  #fv  rrm^*.*^     m^ 
ences  coitiyated,  laws  oidaiBed,  mc  ^t^.^-^. . «..  #^:  .^ 
by  the  aaost  profound  wisdena  ef  fir>^A.    «».f    ^.^  >^ 
ton.    £ven  die  looeljr  aamy^  wi^.  smk.^  ^t  ,^^«^    . «    ^ 

nifVwymry  «f  the  ^If  aif  Mia  ^tir^  *4»^    ,.r-     f      •   ,      ^  ^^. 

faffgets  not,  for  a  auBMBt.  Un .  is>«^ .  «» -^^^    ^ 
iiig.     IguuMUit  as  he  is  of  ^r^*::?     «<    ^       .      «. 
keeps  in  yiew  die  end  of  k.' 
scds  for  feiidrr 
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are  ever  committed  in  this  afiair ;  but  every  roan^  how- 
ever dissolute  and  negligent^  proceeds  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  with  as  unerring  a  motion  as  that  which  the 
celestial  bodies  observe,  when,  conducted  by  the  hand 
ni  the  Almighty,  they  roll  idong  the  ethereal  plains. 
But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  committed,  let 
us  register  these  mistakes;  let  us  consider  their  causes; 
let  us  weigh  their  importance ;  let  us  inquire  for  their 
Femedles.  When  firom  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules 
of  conduct,  we  are  philosophers.  When  we  have  re- 
duced these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  sages. 

Like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the 
^veral  wheels  and  springs  of  a  machine,  such  are  those 
who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the 
master  workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together, 
moves  them  according  to  just  harmony  and  proportion, 
md  produces  true  felicity  as  the  result  of  their  conspir* 
mg  order. 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluring  object  in  view, 
shall  that  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  thy  end,  ever  seem  burdensome  aqd  intoler- 
able ?  Know,  that  this  labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  the  felicity  to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that 
every  enjoyment  soon  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful, 
when  not  acquired  by  fatigue  and  industry.  See  the 
hardy  hunters  rise  from  their  downy  couches,  shake  off 
the  slumbers  which  still  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye* 
lids,  and,  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with 
her  flaming  mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest.  They  leave 
behind,  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
plains,  animals  of  every  kind,  whose  flesh  furnishes  the 
most  delicious  fiure,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
filial  stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  pur- 
4:hase*    He  seeks  fi>r  a  prey,  which  hides  itself  from 


his  seardi,  or  flies  finom  his  porsoh^  or  d^^finnl^  il^*^'' 
from  his  Tioleiice.     Having  exerted  in  the  chuse  t\^ty 
passkm  of  the  mind,  and  every  member  of  tht^  binlyi 
he  then  finds  the  <:barms  of  repose,  and  with  joy  eonw 
pares  his  pleasures  to  those  of  his  engaging  hibouriii 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  thu  |nir« 
suit  even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  fri^iifirtffly 
escapes  our  toils  ?  And  cannot  the  same  industry  r^th' 
der  the  cultivating  of  our  mind,  the  modisfMiktK  i4  4ti$f 
passions,  the  enlightening  of  our  reaaoi^  an  n^/^iAA^ 
occupation;  while  we  are  every  day  instt^iJi^.  a4  a*w 
progress,  and  behold  our  inward  featWiM  w^  4>MmiW^ 
nance  bri^itening  incessantly  with  twm  AJM«rtu<  .^  A#u 
gin  by  curing  yourself  of  this  letharjck  itiMWMnttA  .  $4^ 
task  is  not  difficult :  Yoa  need  kat  ImiIa  ti^:  l>•^«^«•  mi0 
honest  labour.  Proceed  to  kan;  tt«*r  jior  ^«4im  ^^' 
every  pursuit ;  long  ftndr  is  xiat  ^«niui»n«  .  ^/vh^4^#  . 
thoogfa  but  fiiroDM^  dbe  mamui  ^  tut  t^*-  •'^m^  ^^ 
fbrtune,  and  g^ofj  tD  pkawm-  3.tK.  ^il  U^«  y-^ 
ceire  the  adiaalaiBes  af  inKManr*  :  m^  tr*A  Lv^  x' 
scnsflJe  what  awe  the  f— fwg  tnyggt>-  i/  v*>m^  <^.>^..«.' 

In  vain  do  yvm  a»k  9»^mk:  tnvn  w*i^«    /  ^  ^-^ 
lani  do  TDB  kope  iar  ^aufmwfm    'mm    U^   #  ^^  ^^  * 

'fanU     *svpr'     f**-.?.-       *-   '-;  ^      ''V 


y     *" 
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nal  objects,  which  chance  may^  in  a  moment,  raTiah 
firom  you.  I  shall  suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars 
fiivour  you  still  with  the  enjojrment  of  your  riches  and 
possessions.  I  prove  to  you,  that^  even  in  the  midst 
of  your  luxurious  pleasures,  you  are  unhaf^y ;  and 
dmt,  by  too  mudi  indulgence,  you  are  inciyaMe.af 
enjoying  what  proqierous  fortune  still  allows,  yon  to 


But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  is  a  considera- 
tion not  to  be  overlooked  or  n^lecied.  Hiqipiness 
cannot  possibly  exist  where  there  is  no  security;  and 
security  can  have  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  do- 
minion. Though  that  unstable  dei^  should  not  exert 
her  rage  against  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  still  tor- 
ment you ;  would  disturb  your  slumbers,  haunt  your 
dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  most 
delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  arock,  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all 
the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  be- 
low ;  and  those  more  terrible  instruments  of  human 
fury  reach  not  to  so  sublime  a  height.  Tlie  sage, 
while  he  breathes  that  serene  air,  looks  down  with 
pleasure,  mixed  with  compassion,  on  the  errors  of 
mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek  for  the  true  path 
of  life^  and  pursue  riches,  nobility,  honour,  or  power, 
for  genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part  he  beholds  dis- 
appointed of  their  fond  wishes:  Some  lament,  that 
having  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  desires,  it  is 
ravished  fnHu  them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all  com- 
plain, that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  can- 
not give  them  happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  thdr 
distracted  minds. 

But  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  diis 
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wiifa  V 
the  miseries  of  — nfc'mf.  witbuiit  e^^er  <i«i|>ioy^ 
^g  tuBteif  for  tlieir  relief?  D^es  Ins  cottMody  ii»-^ 
dn^ge  Ais  seiere  wisdom^  whkk^  br  pinimuiiiy  U»  <4m^ 
Uni  above  hmnan  acrwtpwts  dues  in  vMiitr  Imun 
lis  haul,  and  render  lum  cavekss  of  ibw  uil«ft«U 
and  of  society?  No;  ke  knows  thai  ill 
Apaihf  neither  tme  wtsdom  nor  true  hap|))« 
t  fiMUid.  He  feels  too  strongly  the  charm 
af  dbe  aodal  affections,  ever  to  counteract  so  awuitf,  no 
io  virtuous  a  propensity.  Even  whan,  \m\\m\ 
he  laments  the  miseries  of  the  human  tnvn^  i^ 
V  of  his  friends,  and,  unable  ti>  ({Ivit  ^hk- 
ooly  relieve  them  by  compassion  \  U»  ^^i  ^a:- 
ihe  generous  disposition,  and  (t*t*\H  i^  kf^^Wt^'- 
to  that  of  the  most  indulfUMl  iM^^itM:*  i^v 
the  sentiments  of  humm^iy^  Uiu(  tlu^^ 
op  the  rerj  bee  of  sorroar^  M*i4  ^^^-Jki^w  liki 
vUcli,  slunbg  on  a  dm^v  «;WiKi  \^  iaiuiy 
on  then  the  noat  |^lurk*o»  '<A>lvuit  jr/iuo. 
in  tke  wlK4e  <a»2U:  vf  ittiiiur. 

inr  jMiwiiUMi'   ^^    c,^  .^       /         > 
^  1:  t;«#tsti  i*/«i*<'    «"•',, 
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His  alacrity  suddenly  extinguishes ;  and,  though  sur- 
rounded with  every  other  means  of  delight,  he  loathes 
die  sumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  most  ab- 
stracted study  and  speculation,  as  more  agreeable  and 
entertaining. 

But  the  social  passions  never  afford  such  transport- 
ing pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
eyes  both  of  God  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off  every 
earthly  mixture,  they  associate  themselves  widi  the  sen- 
timents of  virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  wor- 
thy actions.  As  harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and 
receive  a  lustre  by  their  friendly  union,  so  do  these  en- 
nobling sentiments  of  the  human  mind.  See  the  tri- 
umph of  nature  in  parental  affection !  What  selfish  pas- 
sion, what  sensual  delight  is  a  match  for  it,  whether  a 
man  exults  in  the  prosperity  and  virtue  of  his  offspring, 
or  flies  to  their  succour  through  the  most  threatening 
and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you 
will  still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What 
charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendship  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude ! 
What  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  com- 
forting the  afflicted,  in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stap^ 
ping  the  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man, 
in  their  insults  over  the  good  and  virtuous !  But  what 
supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over  vice  as  well  as  misery, 
when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wise  exhortation,  our 
fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their  passions,  re- 
form their  vices,  and  subdue  their 'worst  enemies,  which 
inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms  I 

But  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the 
divinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its 
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^ttoition  hejaoA  kandrBd  and  acqaaintano^  exti^ndii  iu 
beneroleiit  widies  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It  yi« wn 
liberty  and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happineKiH  ^^d 
de?otes  itseUy  with  the  utmost  alacrity^  to  tlietr  giiar^ 
<imnigliip  and  protection.  Toils,  dangers,  death  litielf^ 
cany  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  publiu 
good,  and  ennoble  that  being  which  we  generously  wit- 
orifice  for  the  interests  of  our  country.  Happy  the  tnati 
whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  )m 
owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  wtuii 
must  otherwise  be  ravished  from  him  by  cruel  wj^i^Uys 
In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  wtmUfftft  i^Mi 
distinguish  human  nature,  or  devafe  mortal  lyian  u^  « 
resffliblanoe  with  the  Diviiiity*  The  fc^Uii  ipf$m^i^ 
knee,  the  mcwt  midaimfrd  rcKJatioBi^  Itwt;  iei»i^<g»i 
timeots,  the  most  sdhGne  lote  of  rirtm:,  aJJ  <}»^  ^^^^^ 
mate  saccessircly  Us  txmapmtted  Uhmiu  %'Mti  ^v^^ 
fiction,  when  he  boks  wkian,  «4»  iiid  1^  auvnt  ^>v^y^ 
lent  passkHK  tmMd  ia  jaiit  hmammf  md  giUMvv^<.  m^t 
efeiyjaiiingaoMJhMBiAttfir«tt>iau»^adiiii^^  Ki|iii#'  "^ 
If  the  coBiemphtiaa^  tmm  rf  a—timwfe  V!atti*^.  ir»v^«^ 
fil^itfid;  if  it  ni'iihri  i&«;  mowa.  4s«9i  t^'w^it-  it«*  W 

beafltjr?  and  tpfaa  jt^wirr  suar  r  vtp^^  ^%fns  »  «»h«. 
hilliiWi  av  cam  amaC.  mil  a  iie  t»;9}4r  V*  vm'  ^^r^i 


9%  tikmt  ^ £pt  vmL  ftfumf^  ^9htru  >^  jm^^^   /^^^    ^^/<^ 
to  a?    Cihi.  fln  if  ^sarrli     ,iit»  'v*  ^^y^^v*^    /  l^ 
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and  unendowed*  She  has  provided  Tirtue  with  the 
richest  dowry ;  but  being  careful  lest  the  allurements 
of  interest  should  engage  suoh  suitors  as  were  insensi- 
ble of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  has 
wisely  provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms 
but  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  tianspcMted 
with  the  love  of  virtue*  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue, 
the  sweet  reward  of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant 
crown  which  covers  the  thoughtful  bead  of  the  disin- 
terested patriot,  or  the  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious 
warrior*  EHevated  by  so  sublime  a  prize^  the  man  of 
virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  and  all  the  menaces  of  danger*  Death 
itself  loses  its  terrors,  when  he  considers,  that  its  do- 
minion extends  only  over  a  part  of  him,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and 
the  endless  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he  is  assured 
of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men* 

There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has 
reduced  the  jarring  elanents  into  just  order  apd  pro- 
portion* Let  speculative  reasoners  dispute,  how  fiir 
this  beneficent  Being  extends  his  care,  and  whether  he 
prolongs  our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to 
bestow  Qu  yirttie  its  ji;st  reward,  and  render  it  fully  tri-* 
umphant*  The  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any 
thing  on  so  dubious  a  subject,  is  satisQed  with  the  por- 
tion marked  out  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
all  things*  Gratefiilly  he  accepts  of  that  farther  rer 
ward  prepared  for  him ;  but  if  disappointed,  he  thinks 
not  virtue  an  empty  name ;  but,  justly  esteeming  it  its 
own  reward,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of 
his  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has 
thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  onpe  acquiring 
so  invaluable  a  possession. 
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To  seme  philosophers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise, 
^t  all  mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  be^ 
ing  endowed  with  the  same  &culties,  should  yet  differ 
80  widely  in  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that 
one  should  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after 
by  another.  To  some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more 
surprise,  that  a  man  should  differ  so  widely  from  him- 
self at  different  times;  and,  after  possession,  reject  witl^ 
disdain  w}iat  before  was  the  object  of  all  his  vows  and 
wishes.  To  me  this  feverish  uncertainty  and  irresolur 
tion,  in  human  conduct,  seems  altogether  unavoidable; . 
nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tran- 
quillity or  satisfaction,  while  detained  in  the  ignoble 
pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause.  The 
Divinity  is  ^  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  Hu* 
man  minds  are  smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first 
from  this  bcean,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings, 
to  return  to  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensiT 
ty  of  perfection.    When  checked  in  this  natural  course 

*  Or  lb*  nuui  of  contemplatipn  and  phUotopki&U  deyodon^ 
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by  vice  or  folly,  they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and^ 
swelling  to  a  torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devas- 
tation on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expres- 
sion, each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the 
credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  man- 
ners. The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly 
feels,  even  amid  the  highest  success,  the  unsatisfiutory 
nature  of  all  those  pleasures  which  detain  it  from  its 
true  object.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  en- 
joyment ;  I  measure  the  vehemence  of  his  desire,  and 
the  importance  of  his  object ;  I  find  that  all  his  happi- 
ness proceeds  only  from  that  hurry  of  thought,  which 
takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  from  his 
guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after;  he 
has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure  whidi  he  fondly  sought 
after.  The  sense  c^  his  guilt  and  misery  returns  upoD 
him  with  double  anguish:  His  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  di^;ust  and 
satiety. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  person* 
age,  presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure;  and,  as- 
suming the  title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  monds, 
offers  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He 
challenges  with  a  visible,  though  concealed  impatience^ 
our  approbation  and  applause;  and  seems  offended, 
that  we  should  hesitate  a  ipoment  before  we  break  out 
into  admiration  of  his  virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience^ 
I  hesitate  still  more ;  I  begin  to  examine  the  motives 
of  his  seeming  virtue :  But,  behold !  ere  I  can  enter 
upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  himself  from  me;  and,  ad- 
dressing his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heedless  audi- 
tors, fondly  amuses  them  by  his  magnificent  preten^ 
sions. 


&3iiiIiBn|ffiiar!  dqr  wisdom  is  vtin,  And  thy  vtrUi« 

St  the  ignorftnl  Appliiuiit»ii  uf 

mat  tfis  adU  idfections  of  thy  own  eoDNC^ItinotH 

a-tfiKOBaRanU  i|i|Mrobation  of  thut  Bolngi  who,  wllll 

ritt  aU-seeing  eye^  penQtmUM  iht*  uiiU 
mankj  art  conscious  of  tho  IioIIowiiiimm  iif 
probitjr;  whilst  calling  thysiilf  A  cililKKini 
tboa  ibrgettest  thy  highttr  sovtir^igiii 
r,  diy  greatest  benefactor.  Wtiora  U  ilui 
due  to  infinite  perfection,  wh(?nris  dvitry  iliiiig 
good  and  TaluaUe  is  derived  1  Where  U  iha  gratiiiiilil 
on^  to  thy  Creator,  who  called  thee  dtriU  fnmi  iiu« 
Ain^  ^riio  placed  thee  in  all  these  nhiUtm  Ui  itiy  M^ 
low-cresMres,  and,  requiring  tliee  Uf  fiiUil  Uia  duly  i^ 
cadi  rdation,  forbids  diee  to  neglect  whi^  iiupu  i^we#l 
to  himseir,  the  most  perfect  being,  Uf  mi^nn  ihm  art 
connected  by  the  closest  tie  ? 

But  thou  aft  thyself  thy  own  idol#  71»/m  wor»hi|/|><^*4 
thy  imagituny  perfections }  or  ratiMrr^  it^smiifUi  i4'  U*y 
real  imperfections,  thoa  seekesi  ofily  Up  dtuMsu  il^m 

world,  and  to  please  thy  fiuicy^  ^Kf  ^^^^^V^y^^^  ^^^y  ^H' 
norant  admirers.  Thus,  not  cofM^fH  with  u^j/^A4$m 
What  is  most  ezceUent  io  the  umv^it^f  ti^^  A^Mt^  IM 
substitute  in  his  pkce  what  is  wtM.  vile  m4  u^Ueff^ 
iUe. 

Coosider  all  the  wotls  oTsaens  hatidnf  all  the  'm¥^$$^ 
tiona  of  hnan  wit,  in  whkh  tUfii  idUyttuM  m  $*i^'M  • 
discemmeDL  Thou  wilt  fiwd,  that  tU  iwoat  fM-H*.** 
ptodnctiaB  adfl  proeeed^  firutt  tUe  utMt  p*:rl«^  fh^Msi^'U 
and  that  k  is  iuw»  alow  wh.dii  W4:  a<Uiiir*:f  wL,^  w« 

iriMtr  «s  tLe  ^M;«a  4^  •  w^ul^off^" 

or  ike  sywiilfj  <if  *  ««^>«^  f^-^^     ^ '^ 

the  ^dusect,  cene  auii  m  Vi^>  ii«'<^  <''«'«^ 

(if  his  art  acid  i^ioUi^iOM^ 
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which,  from  a  heap  of  unfdrmed  matter,  could  extract 
such  expressions  and  proportions.  This  superior  beau- 
ty of  thought  and  intelligence  thou  thyself  acknowledg- 
est,  while  thou  invitest  us  to  contemplate,  in  thy  con- 
duct, the  harmony  of  affections,  the  dignity  of  senti- 
ments, and  all  those  graces  of  a  mind  which  chiefly 
merit  our  attention.  But  why  stoppest  thou  short? 
Seest  thou  nothing  &rther  that  is  valuable?  Amid 
thy  rapturous  applauses  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou 
stiU  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consum- 
mate beauty,  the  most  perfect  order  ?  Compare  the 
works  of  art  with  those  of  nature.  The  one  are  but 
imitations  of  the  other.  The  nearer  art  approaches  to 
nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it  esteemed.  But  still  how 
wide  are  its  nearest  approaches,  and  what  an  immense 
interval  may  be  observed  between  them  !  Art  copies 
only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the  inward  and 
more  admirable  springs  and  principles  as  exceeding 
her  imitation,  as  beyond  her  comprehension.  Art  co- 
pies only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.  Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence 
and  a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous 
contrivance  of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  feel  the  warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion upon  the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  Being, 
so  infinitely  good  and  wise? 

The  most  perfect  happiness  surely  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But 
what  more  perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where 
is  beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or 
virtue  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Deity  ?     If  aught  can  diminish  the  plea-. 


THS  rUTOM  tST.  \  f  H 

snreoT  this  ctmtemplation,  it  must  Ik  rillior  Oii)  itni-- 
rowness  of  our  faculties,  which  concvnU  iVom  h«  <Ii<> 
f^reatest  part  of  these  beauties  and  prrfiH'tiiiliK,  iif  l)io 
shortness  of  oar  lives,  which  bUowk  mrt  tlliic  •iittlrlftil 
to  instruct  us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  amidntf  llmt  ir 
we  employ  worthily  the  &culti£s  here  ii««it{iw<4|  un,  ^U'=y 
will  be  enlarged  in  another  state  of  exipit/'dt'^,  m>  n«  (j* 
render  us  more  suitable  woniliif)pKr«  i;f  (fttr  Miil<i.7  j 
and  that  the  task,  which  caa  iM^er  W  tifihitvl  in  Uuf", 
wiD  be  the  busiieM  of  aa  eUnuty. 
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ESSAY  xvia 


THK  SCEPTIC* 


I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion  with  regard  ta 
ihe  decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and 
found  in  myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than 
assent  to  their  conclusions.  There  is  one  mistake  ta 
which  they  seem  liable,  almost  without  exception  }  they 
confine  too  much  their  principles,  and  make  no  account 
of  that  vast  variety  which  nature  has  so  much  affected 
m  all  her  operations.  When  a  philosopher  has  once 
laid  hold  of  a  favourite  principle,  which  perhaps  ac-^ 
counts  for  manv  natural  effects,  he  exteiids  the  same 
prmciple  over  the  whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  i€ 
every  phenomenon,  though  by  the  most  violent  and 
absurd  reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being  narrow  and 
contracted,  we  cannot  extend  our  conception  to  the  va- 
riety and  extent  of  nature,  but  imagine  that  she  is  as 
much  bounded  in  her  operations  as  we  are  in  our  spe- 
culation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers  is  to  be 
suspected  on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings 
concerning  human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining 
happiness.  In  that  case  they  are  led  astray,  not  only 
by  the  narrowness  of  their  understandings,  but  by  that 
also  of  their  passions*    Almost  every  one  has  a  predo- 
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anmiit  imBnliiMy  Id  iviuch  his  other  desires  and  id^ 
fections  ssAmk,  and  whidi  governs  hiin»  though  per- 
h^K  with  some  mterrals,  through  the  whole  cuurao  of 
his  fife.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  apprehendy  tlmt  nny 
diing  whidi  appears  totally  indifferent  to  him  cnn  ever 
give  enjoyment  to  any  person,  or  can  posscds  chnrms 
whidi  altogether  escape  his  observation.  IIIn  own 
pm^ts  are  always,  in  his  account,  the  moat  engnglngi 
the  objects  of  his  passion  the  most  valuable,  and  itia 
road  which  he  pursues  the  only  one  that  leads  to  hnp* 
piness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  mo> 
ment,  there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  argtmients 
suffident  to  undeceive  them^  and  make  tliem  efilar((a 
their  maxims  and  principles.  Do  they  not  Mrit  ilia 
vast  variety  of  inclinations  and  pursuttit  ammig  our 
species,  where  each  man  seems  folly  satis Ae<l  with  his 
own  course  of  life,  and  would  esteem  it  the  ffrtmUiU 
unhappiness  to  be  confined  to  that  of  his  ni^0i\Hmr  / 
Do  dbey  not  feel  in  themsdve%  thai  what  pl«rii4»4$#  at 
one  time,  displeases  at  another^  by  tlie  cimi^ff^  nf  Uu^li^ 
nation,  and  that  it  is  not  in  their  power^  l/y  ih^rir  uC^ 
most  efforts,  to  recal  tliat  imgU  or  Mpff^cfiU:  wdiich  (fpfw 
merly  bestowed  charms  on  what  ftow  af^M^ars  Uiditlkf^ 
ent  or  disagreeaUe  ?  What  is  th«  io«aiiiiig  tJ^iA^rkftjr^ 
o(  those  general  prefereoccs  of  tf  m;  town  or  country 
life,  of  a  life  ofacdoo  or  aoe  iif  y\fcMh^re,  ^  rMreuuuit 
or  sodeTf ;  when,  bendes  tLe  dilEereot  iodiiiadous  ot 
difiercnt  mcOy  e^erj  oo^s  ^xparkiioe  ms^y  coovince 
him  diat  cadi  <if  ihtm  IuimU  </  life  i^  agreea^^  m  its 
tnm,  and  diat  dkeir  varietr  or  tJUeir  judicious  mixture 
diidly  eautrlbme$  W  tlie  resni^'mf^  all  <jf  dM^  agree* 
^Ue? 

9m.  ibll  tlas  Imsinrnr  bg  alioved  to  go  akogedM^  at 
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lulventures  ?  and  miist  a  man  only  consult  his  homoar 
and  inclination,  in  order  to  determine  his  course  of 
life,  without  employing  his  reason  to  infcurm  him  what 
road  is  preferable,  and  leads  most  surely  to  happiness? 
Is  there  no  difference,  then,  between  one  man's  con* 
duct  and  another  ? 

I  answer,  there  is  a  gre^t  difference.  One  man,  fol- 
lowing his  inclination,  in  choosing  his  course  of  life, 
may  employ  much  surer  means  for  succeeding  than  anr 
other,  who  is  led  by  his  inclination  into  the  same  pourse 
of  life,  and  pursues  the  same  object.  Are  riches  the  chief 
object  of  your  desires  ?  Acquire  skill  in  your  profession ; 
be  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  it;  enlarge  the  circle  of 
your  friends  and  acquaintance;  avoid  pleasure  and  ex- 
pense ;  and  nevef  be  generous,  but  with  a  view  of  ginn- 
ing more  than  you  could  si^ve  by  frugality.  Would  you 
acquire  the  public  esteem  /  Guard  equally  against  the 
^tremes  of  arrogance  and  fanning.  Let  it  appear  that 
yop  set  a  value  upon  yourself,  but  without  despising 
others.  If  you  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes,  you 
^ther  provoke  men's  pride  by  your  insolence,  or  teach 
them  to  despise  you  by  your  timorous  submission,  and 
by  the  mean  opinion  which  yoi^  seem  tp  entertaiii  of 
yourself. 

These,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  discretion;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  hi$ 
child,  and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the 
course  of  life  which  he  has  chosen. — ^What  is  it  then 

«   • 

you  desire  more  ?  Do  you  com^  to  a  philosopher  as  to 
It  cunning  many  to  leam  something  by  magic  of  vfitch- 
craft,  beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence 
imd  discretion? — Yes;  we  come  to  a  philosopher  to  be 
instructed,  how  we  shall  choose  our  ends,  more  than 
fhe  means  for  attaining  these  ends :  We  want  to  know 
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what  desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  passion  we  sliall  com« 
plj  with,  what  i^petite  we  shall  indulge.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general  ma- 
xims of  the  world,  for  our  instruction* 

I  am  scNTjr,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher ;  for  I  find  your  questions  very  perplexing,  and 
am  in  danger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  sey^e,  of 
passing  for  a  pedant  and  scholastic ;  if  it  be  too  ea*y 
and  firee,  of  being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  f0i« 
monlity.  However,  to  satisfy  yoti^  I  shall  deliver  my 
opinion  upon  the  matter^  and  shall  only  desire  ytm  Uf 
esteem  it  of  as  little  cooseqiienoe  as  I  do  wajuAC  liy 
that  BKaos  you  will  nothcr  tUnk  it  worthy  of  y</4i/  iV 
diode  nor  jonr  anger* 

If  we  can  depend  Wfom  any  principle  «i/>ii  w^  Um^h 
froB  phihwnphf,  thn^  I  dunk,  wuij  be  iMU^ij/^-j^A  4n^ 
nwinnhipdy  dot  tLoc  m  w^jSiaj^  )a»  fU^^^if^ 

ordifowed;  btdbatriitfw  acrEnife»  tte*^  J/vm    %a^ 

«f  anerwio.  u*^itf*ir^  yiuuw^te  »»i>^4^*(/i  ^  *• 

t 'tut  nuuL '.:vy^t*^    0  **.f    *./•    y'/*  ^• 

44iL  Insi.  20^  liaa  £  x  ua^»^ms..  .^  ^^   /^.   /•    ^"^    '    ' ' 
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ception  of  such  divine  beauties  as  those  which  his  chi 
iner  possesses ;  so  complete  a  shape ;  such  well-proporr 
tioned  features ;  so  eoga^g  an  air ;  such  sweetness  of 
disposition;  such  gaiety  of  humour.  You  can  infer 
nothing,  however,  from  all  this  discourse,  but  that  the 
poor  man  is  in  Ipve ;  and  that  the  general  appetite  be^ 
iween  the  sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all  ani- 
mals, is  in  him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by 
some  qualities  which  give  him  pleasure*  The  same  di- 
vine creature,  not  only  to  a  different  animal,  but  also 
to  a  different  man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is 
beheld  with  the  utmost  indifference* 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant  sees 
the  light,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  despi- 
cable and  a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond 
parent  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to 
every  other  object,  however  perfect  and  accomplished. 
Tlie  passion  alone,  arising  from  the  original  structure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bestows  a  value  pn  the 
inost  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  farther,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun- 
ces one  object  defprmed  and  odious,  another  beautiful 
and  amiable ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those  qua* 
lities  are  not  really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praises. 
]  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  pro- 
position evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable,  to  n^ligent 
thinkers ;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  send* 
ments  of  the  mind  than  in  most  feelings  of  the  body, 
and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in  the  inward  than 
in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.     There  is  some- 


diii^  approadiing  to  fmndples  in  nientil  tusft^ )  %\y%\ 
critics  €an  reascMi  and  dispute  more  plausibly  tlmil  cmiktl 
fM"  perfumers.  We  may  obserre,  howevefi  that  thin 
unifcrmity  among  human  kind  hinders  not,  but  thni 
diere  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  Sentimc*nt«  of 
beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  custonti  |ir<'j<^ 
dice,  c^rice,  and  humour,  frequently  vary  our  taflAf  *jif 
diis  kind.  You  will  never  convince  a  man*  wtuy  i*  t>«/i 
accustomed  to  Italian  music,  and  has  not  an  ^:ur  ^j  t^A^ 
km  its  intricacies,  that  a  Scots  tune  if  ntA  yr^4^»*hU^ 
You  have  not  even  any  single  argument  ^t^tntA  y,%^ 
own  taste,  which  you  can  employ  in  your  iM-Kuif  /,  it4 
to  your  antagonist  his  particular  tai^miU  t^¥»i*^t.  n%*. 
pear  a  more  convincing  argument  to  t)»^  4-^j$i^,*^*  ¥  )f 
yon  be  wise,  each  of  you  will  alknr  ihtft  *}**  </«/^f  a^^ 
be  in  tlie  right ;  and  having  manr  nfji$*^  71«^xh^>^  ^/ 
this  diversity  erf"  taste,  you  will  botL  ^j^nA^m,,  *<-^  -^-^-^  ^ 
and  wordi  are  merely  of  a  reliit^^*:  i>»r,«r'* ,  f^^  v^  .  .4» 
in  an  agreeaUe  aentinient,  prudui^  ^r-  m  v^/^  -^  p 
particular  mind,  aocxinfing  to  Uie  Y:f,\~  -^  9^"-^  ^  >*.  > 
constitution  of  diat  miod. 

By  mis  mvemty  cif  matJOiKor^  ^r^t^r^-^A-  ,m  •       ^< «« 
kmdy  uaiui'e  has,  peniaiM.  xit^:i/'^^,    ^,  p  v<^^»     ^    ^ ._ 
flfale  of  her  awiliCBiM.  muc  9^,  v    ^^^  ^  .<#  »  ^  «^    .  ^ 
cppMi  pnnBO(  IK  ti^  ^^9*»*^*g   /tf  ^  ^*  '^  .' 


••y  «i?»    -   •  .     #     ...      ^   * 
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nishing  any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolor 
mate  and  Copemican  systems,  I  endeavour  only,  by 
my  inquiries,  to  know  the  real  situation  of  the  planets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in 
my  conception,  the  same  relations  that  they  bear  to- 
wards each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation 
of  the  mind,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  always  a  real, 
though  often  an  unknown  standard,  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  variable  by  the  vari- 
ous apprehensions  of  mankind.  Though  all  human 
race  should  for  ever  conclude  that  the  sun  moves,  and 
the  earth  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  not  an  inch 
from  his  place  for  .all  these  ^reasonings;  and  such  con^ 
elusions  are  eternally  false  and  erroneous 

But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  qualities  of 
beautiful  and  deformed^  desirable  and  odious^  as  with 
truth  and  falsehood.  In  the  former  case,  the  mind  is 
not  content  with  merely  surveying  its  objects,  as  they 
stand  in  themselves :  It  also  feels  a  sentiment  of  de- 
light or  uneasiness,  approbation  or  blame,  consequent 
to  that  survey ;  and  this  sentiment  determines  it  to  affix 
the  epithet  beautiful  or  deformed^  desirable  or  odious. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  this  sentiment  must  depend 
upon  the  particular  fabric  or  structure  of  the  mind^ 
which  enables  such  particular  forms  to  operate  in  such 
a  particular  manner,  and  produces  a  sympathy  or  cpnr 
formity  between  the  mipd  and  its  objects.  Vary  the 
structure  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the  sentiment 
no  longer  follows,  though  the  form  remains  the  same. 
The  sentiment  being  different  from  the  object,  and 
arising  from  its  operation  upon  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
an  alteration  upon  the  latter  must  vary  the  effect;  nor 
can  the  same  object,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  differ-* 
ei^t)  produce  the  same  senti|nent. 


This  ccmclanon  emy  one  b  apt  to  dmr  a(  hisscK 
without  much  frfiilosophyf  wlioe  die  seatiBtatt  is  eri- 
deody  distiuguisbable  fino  the  otijeo.  Vbo  is  not 
sensible  that  power,  and  ghwy,  and  ven^caoce.  are  not 
desirable  of  themselves,  bat  derive  all  (heir  value  fiva 
the  structure  of  human  pasMoos,  which  b^cCs  a  d«sii« 
towards  such  particular  pursuits  ?  But  with  regard  to 
beau^,  either  natural  or  noral,  the  case  is  conuDoaly 
supposed  to  be  di^rent.  The  a^^reeaUe  quality  b 
thought  to  lie  in  the  ol^ect,  Dot  in  the  sentimoit ;  and 
that  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  not  so  turbulent 
and  violent  as  to  distinguish  itself  in  an  evident  mai^ 
ner,  fivm  the  perception  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  distinguish  them. 
A  man  may  Ipiow  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipses  of 
the  Ct^temican  systeni,  and  all  the  irregular  spirals  of 
the  Ptolomaic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is 
more  beantiiul  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  ex* 
plained  every  quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any 
proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is 
evident.  Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies 
not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are  all  equally 
distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  effect, 
which  that  figure  produces  upon  a  mind,  whose  parti- 
adar  &bric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  cir- 
cle, or  seek  it,  either  by  your  sen: 
cal  reascmings,  in  all  the  propertit 

The  mathematician,  who  took 
rea^ng  Mrgil,  but  that  of  examii 
by  the  map,  might  perfectly  und 
(rf*  eveiy  Latin  word  employed  b 
and,  oooseqaendy,  might  have  a 
whole  narratioa.    He  would  even 
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idea  of  it,  than  they  could  attain  who  had  not  studied 
so  exactly  the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew, 
therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem  {  But  he  was  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty,  because  the  beauty,  properly  speak* 
ing,  lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  sentiment  or  taste 
of  the  reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  such  delicacy 
of  temper  as  to  make  bim  feel  this  sentiment,  he  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  beauty,  though  possessed  of  the 
science  and  understanding  of  an  angel.  "^ 

The  inference  upon  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  object  which  any  person  pur^ 
sues,  that  we  can  determine  his  enjoyment,  but  merely 
from  the  passion  with  which  he  pursues  it,  and  the  si|0^ 
cess  which  he  meets  with  in  his  pursuit.  Objects  have 
absolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  themselves.  They  de- 
rive their  worth  merely  from  the  passion.  If  that  be 
strong  and  steady,  and  successful,  the  person  is  happy. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  miss, 
dressed  in  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing-school  ball,  re- 
ceives as  complete  enjoyment  as  the  greatest  orator^ 
who  triumphs  in  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  while 


!<■       ..  J  'I  j' 


"*  Were  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philosophical,  I  should  remind 
my  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  supposed  to  be  fully  proTed  in  mo« 
dem  times,  *  Tliat  tastes  and  colours,  and  all  other  sensible  quafitica,  lie 
not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the  senses. '  The  case  is  the  same  with 
beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  lice.  This  doctrine,  however,  takes  off 
no  more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  qualities,  than  from  that  of  the 
former;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or  moraliats. 
Though  colours  were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or 
painters  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed  ?  Tliere  is  a  suflElcient  uni- 
formity in  the  senses  and  feelings  of  mankind,  to  make  all  these  qualities 
the  objects  of  art  and  reasoning,  and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on 
life  and  manners.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above  men^ 
tioned  in  natural  philosophy,  makes  no  alteration  on  action  and  oondadt 
why  should  a  like  discovery  in  moral  philosophy  make  any  alteration  I 
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lie  governs  the  pifBrifwi^  aod  rescdutiont  of  a  numerotif 
assemUj. 

AH  the  difirence,  tfaerefore,  between  one  sian  and 
another,  with  regard  to  lifis,  connsts  either  in  the  pa$^ 
sum,  or  in  the  offoymeni:  And  theae  diffgrencea  are 
suffid^t  to  prodooe  the  wide  esctremea  of  hifipioeaa 
andnuaery. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  mnat  neither  be  too  rio* 
lent,  nor  too  remiss.  In  die  first  case,  the  mind  is  in 
a  peipetoal  hurry  and  tomult ;  in  the  aecond^  it  Miika 
into  a  disagreeable  indolence  and  lethargy^. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  most  be  b«iign  mtd  aooaJ^ 
not  rough  or  fierce*  The  a&ctaoos  of  tJtie  latUr  VhuA 
are  not  near  so  agreeable  to  the  tiling  a*  iIm/m;  of  tii4i 
former.  Who  will  compare  rancour  aiid  uiiummiy^ 
earj  and  rerenge,  to  fiiendahip,  beulguil/^  ci^^tueiMjr^ 
and  gratitude  ? 

To  be  h^py,  the  passion  nnst  be  dieerfuJ  Siid  Kay^ 
not  glocxny  and  mrianrholy^  A  propeu^iiy  W  \m^ 
and  joy  is  real  riches ;  one  to  itsar  auud  ^Mrrtjw^  rtaj 
poTerty. 

Some  passions  or  indObaatiuoi^  m  t\ht  efijf/jfwu^  4/ 
tbeir  oliject,  are  not  so  steady  vr  ouunlMiitt  wk  mUm^% 
nor  conr^  socfa  daonaUe  pWaaiirc  and  tuiivAi^%)^A)^  /V/^ 
lompkicid  devotum,  fat  iiHtannrj  Juubt  tJLit;  «&ttlL&u«ia4«v  <4 
a  poet,  is  the  Iraniilory  <CbCt  of  iii^  >pif  tU,  pr*:^  U^^ 
sure,  a  fine  genim^  and  s  Imliiit  <if  iftudjr  aMud  4>g»iU«iM' 
plation:  But  notwifiirtauri'm^^  all  tU^ti*:  <;if«;utiitfUa^>^ 
an  abstract  iunwWr  ^i^t^l,  JUjm:  timl  «'Uidb  m^^uI  r^ 
ligion  uloDe  pceaenSa  to  nt^  cnunut  iui<ir  iM^^uvVt  tUr 
mind,  or  be  dT  arjirrfiittiBt  it  JUk.  'i  v  x»»id«;^  tU;  >'»^ 
sion  of  conliuaHnne.  -m^  SHWit  la«c  autut;  m^Jivd  '^  ^it' 
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Divinity.     Popular  superstitions  and  observances  are 
even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  different,  yet  we 
may  slifely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleasure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is 
much  more  subject  to  satiety  and  disgust.  The  amuse- 
ments which  are  the  most  durable,  have  all  a  mixture 
of  application  and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  gaming 
and  hunting.  And  in  general,  business  and  action  fill 
up  all  the  great  vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the'  best  disposed  for  any 
enfoymentj  the  object  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  re- 
spect, the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  con- 
tribute not  so  much  to  happiness  as  those  which  rest  in 
ourselves ;  since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining 
such  objects,  nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  pas- 
sion for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happi- 
ness, to  one  fof  fiches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strengtii  of  mind ; 
and  even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not 
much  affected  by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their 
application  and  industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  happiness  than  such  a 
turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  hu- 
man life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  virtU" 
ous :  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and 
employment,  renders  us  sensible  to  the  social  passions, 
steels  the  heart  against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces 
the  affections  to  a  just  moderation,  makes  our  own 
thoughts  an  entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather 
to  the  pleasures  of  society  and  conversation  than  to 
those  of  the  senses.  This,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be 
obvious  to  the  most  careless  reasoner,  that  all  disposi- 
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tkms  of  mind  are  not  alike  favourable  to  happiness, 
and  that  one  passion  or  humour  may  be  extremely  de- 
sirable, while  another  is  equally  disagreeable.  And, 
indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life 
depends  upon  the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  one  situation 
of  affidrs,  in  itself,  preferable  to  another.  Good  and 
ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative  to  hu- 
man sentiment  and  affection.  No  man  would  ever  be 
unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  Proteus-like,  he 
would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  alterations  of 
his  shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has$  in  a  great  measure, 
deprived  us.  The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind 
no  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body. 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  no- 
tion that  any  alteration  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  de- 
sirable. As  a  stream  necessarily  follows  the  several 
inclinations  of  the  ground  on  which  it  runs,  so  are  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  part  of  mankind  actuated  by 
their  natural  propensities.  Such  are  effectually  ex- 
cluded from  all  pretensions  to  philosophy,  and  the  me^ 
dicine  of  tie  mindj  so  much  boasted.  But  even  upon 
the  wise  and  thoughtful,  \uiture  has  a  prodigious  indiu* 
ence ;  nor  is  it  alwajrs  in  a  man's  power,  by  the  utmost 
art  and  industry,  to  correct  his  temper,  and  attain  that 
virtuous  character  to  which  he  aspires.  The  empire 
of  philosophy  extoids  over  a  few ;  and  with  r^^ard  to 
these  too,  her  authority  is  very  weak  and  limited* 
Men  may  well  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  virtue,  and 
may  desire  to  attain  it ;  but  it  is  not  always  certain 
that  they  will  be  successful  in  their  wishes. 

Whoever  considers,  without  prejudice,  the  course 
of  human  actions,  wfll  find,  that  mankind  are  almost 
entirely  guided  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that 
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general  maxims  hate  little  influence,  but  86  fiir  as  thej 
affect  our  taste  or  sentiment.  If  a  man  have  a  lively 
sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  passionSf 
his  conduct  will  always  be  €onfi>rmable  to  the  rales  of 
morality  2  or  if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  will 
be  easy  and  expeditious.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
one  is  born  of  so  perverse  a  frame  of  mind,  of  so  cal- 
lous and  insensible  a  disposition,  as  to  have  no  relish 
for  virtue  and  humanity,  no  sympathy  with  his  fellow* 
creatures,  no  desire  of  esteem  and  applause,  such  a 
one  must  be  allowed  entirely  incurable ;  nor  is  there 
any  remedy  in  philosophy.  He  reaps  no  satisfiiction 
but  from  low  and  sensual  objects^  or  from  the  indul« 
gence  of  malignant  passions :  He  feels  no  remorse  to 
control  his  vicious  inclinations :  He  has  not  even  that 
sense  or  taste,  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  desire  a 
better  character.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  how  I 
should  address  myself  to  such  a  one,  or  by  what  ar- 
guments I  should  endeavour  to  reform  him.  Should  I 
tell  him  of  the  inward  satisfaction  which  results  from 
huidable  and  humane  actions,  and  delicate  pleasure  of 
disinterested  love  and  friendship,  the  lasting  enjoy* 
tnents  of  a  good  name  and  an  estaUi^ed  character,  he 
ni%;ht  still  reply,  that  these  were,  perhaps,  pleasures 
to  SQch  as  were  susceptible  of  them ;  but  that,  for  his 
part,  he  finds  himself  of  a  quite  different  turn  and  di»* 
position.  1  must  repeat  it,  my  philosophy  affords  no 
remedy  in  such  a  case ;  nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but 
lament  this  person's  unhappy  condition.  But  then  I 
ask,  If  any  other  philosophy  can  afford  a  remedy;  or 
if  it  be  possible,  by  any  system,  to  render  all  mankind 
virtuous,  however  perverse  may  be  their  natural  frame 
of  mind  ?  Experience  will  soon  convince  us  of  the  oon^ 
trary ;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that,  perhaps,  the 
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chief  benefit  vhkh  results  from  phOosophy,  arises  in 
an  indirect  manner,  and  proceeds  more  from  its  secret 
iiisensU>Ie  influence,  than  from  its  immediate  qiplica- 
tioo. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences 
and  libera]  arts  softens  and  humanizes  the  t^nper,  and 
cherishes  those  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
bmour  consists.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that 
a  man  of  taste  and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honed 
man,  whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  Hie  bent  of 
his  mind  to  speculative  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the 
i  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  most,  at  the 
e  time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility  of  all  the  de- 
cencies and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fiilly  a  moral 
distinction  in  characters  and  manners ;  nor  is  his  sense 
of  this  kind  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  increased,  by  speculation.  - 

Besides  such  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be 
produced  by  study  and  application.     The  prodigious 
efiects  of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is 
not  altogether  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit 
of  many  alterations  from  its  original  make  and  struc- 
ture.    Let  a  man  propose  to  himself  the  model  of  a 
character  which  he  approves:  Let  him  be   well  ac- 
quainted with  those  particulars  in  which  his  own  cha- 
racter deviates  from  this  model :  Let  him  lr">"  ■  'in- 
stant watch  over  himsellv  and  bend  hi 
tintial  effort,  from  the  vices,  towards 
I  doubt  not  but,  in  time,  he  will  fin 
an  altcnti<Ki  for  the  better. 

Habit  is  another  powerful  means 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dis 
dinaliom.     A  man,  who  continues  u 
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briety  and  temperanoe^  will  hate  riot  and  disorder  r  If 
he  engage  in  business  or  study,  indolence  will  seem  a 
punishment  to  him :  If  he  constrain  himsdf  to  practise 
beneficence  and  afiability,  he  will  soon  abhor  all  in- 
stances of  pride  and  violence.  Where  one  is  thorough- 
ly conyiiiced  Aat  die  virtaons  course  of  life  is  pr^r- 
able ;  if  he  have  but  resolution  enough,  for  some  tune, 
to  knpose  a  violence  on  himself;  his  reformation  needs 
not  be  despaired  of.  The  misfortune  is,  that  this  con- 
viction and  this  resolution  never  can  have  place^  un- 
less a  man  be,  before  hand,  tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philoso- 
phy: It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points 
out  to  us  those  dispositions  which  we  should  endea- 
vour to  attidn,  by  a  constant  berU  of  mind,  and  by  re- 
peated habit*  Beyond  this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to 
have  great  influence ;  and  I  must  entertfun  doubts  con- 
cerning all  those  exhortaticms  and  consolations,  which 
are  in  such  vogue  among  speculative  reasoners. 

We  have  fdready  observed,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despi- 
cri>le ;  but  th&t  objects  acquire  tiiese  qualities  fit>m  the 
particular  character  and  constitution  of  the  mind  which 
surveys  them.  To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment 
any  person's  value  for  an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate 
his  passions,  there  are  no  direct  arguments  or  reasons, 
which  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence. 
The  catching  of  flies,  like  Domitian,  if  it  give  more 
pleasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 
like  William  Rnfiis,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms  like 
Alexander. 

But  diough  the  value  of  every  object  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  indi- 
.vidual,  we  may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in  pronounc- 


ingits  verdict, 
is  in  itself  baft 
which  attend  it.  A  mamg  MBmsmmtmA  wan:,  'w  %itt  4is**^ 
count  of  his  possesBg  a  t£aoHB&»  cwuuMft  «it  ^ 
view  to  die  ^itteiiDg  staMe  IhIh  t  Um.  He  aftwi  «Mh> 
siders  its  rarity;  and  dhenoe  ihiiij  areas  las  pkattwi^ 
and  exultation.  Hete,  tfaerefixc^  a  plakacfilMr  aai^ 
stq>  in,  and  suggest  paiticolar  view%  and  oonsidtfni^ 
tions,  and  circumstances,  whidi  otharwiae  would  hava 
escaped  us,  and  by  that  means  he  may  either  motlorata 
or  excite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  tlie  au^ 
thority  of  philosophy  in  this  respect :  But  it  mui»t  be 
oonfiessed,  that  there  lies  this  strong  presumption  a* 
gainst  it,  that,  if  these  views  be  natural  and  abvi4>u«i 
diey  would  have  occurred  of  themselves  wlthoai  iha 
asastanoe  of  philosofAiy:  if  they  be  not  natural,  dii*»y 
never  can  have  any  inflnenre  on  tlie  aA^ctions.  y%«i«r 
are  of  a  very  delicate  nadBc,  and  cannot  be  forced  or 
ccmstnuned  fay  liie  ntaaoBt  art  or  industry*  A  <oM'ir 
deratkat  whidi  we  seek  tor  €m  pvpose,  which  we  Mir 
ter  into  widi  Afficahr,  whkdi  we  cannot  retaki  WitUnsi^ 
care  and  attpnrinn,  will  never  product:  tho^  ii*'.**a*i^^, 
and  duraUe  moveoKBSE  of  passion  wh<ci.  ai*r  Um:  siy 
suit  of  nature,  and  ibe  canatiurtJM.  c^  U^,  n**x^.  /. 
man  may  as  well  pveiend  vucuwt  t^ina^f^t^  ^  ^^.-^  m« 

her  features,  n^  ^f*^  ^  ^r^c.^  ^r'  fA^^.'^b**   *^     ^. . 

sian  by  the  arttkac  Mtxta^'A^    c    *    ->- ^^    ^    ^ 

EfMctetns*    Tke  iraaiin  nm^^.  c     ^    ,^^^^..    ^.^.. 
and  sitaatkm  cf  tec:  o-.j^rrt   « ^      c    ^^,    -^.^ 
cnrqionhiBi.    Tir  «s-cat-r^.  t-   ^ ^>     ^  .  .^ 
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subtile  and  distant  to  take  place  in  common  life,,  or 
eradicate  any  a£Pecti6n.  The  air  is  too  fine  to  breathe 
in,  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  reflections  which 
philosophy  suggests  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  can- 
not diminish  or  extinguish  our  vicious  passions,  with- 
out diminishing  or  extinguishing  such  as  are  virtuous, 
and  rendering  the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  inac- 
tive. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  general,  and  are 
applicable  to  all  our  affections.  In  vain  do  we  hope 
to  direct  their  influence  only  to  one  side.  If  by  inces- 
sant study  and  meditation  we  have  rendered  them  inti- 
mate and  present  to  us,  they  will  operate  throughout, 
and  spread  an  universal  insensibility  over  the  mind. 
When  we  destroy  the  nerves,  we  extinguish  the  sense 
of  pleasure,  together  with  that  of  pain,  in  the  human 
body. 

It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find 
one  or  other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  phi- 
losophical reflections,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  Let  not  the  injuries  or  vio- 
lence of  menj  say  the  philosophers,  *  ever  discompose 
you  by  anger  or  hatred.  Would  you  be  angry  at  the  ape 
for  its  malice f  or  the  tiger  for  its  frrocity  ?  This  re- 
flection leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion  of  human  nature, 
and  must  extinguish  the  social  affections.  It  tends 
also  to  prevent  all  remorse  for  a  man's  own  crimes, 
when  he  considers  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind 
as  the  particular  instincts  to  brute  creatures. 

All  ills  arise  from  the  order  of  the  universe^  which  is 
absolutely  perfect.     Would  you  wish  to  disturb  so  divine 


FtUT.  De  Ira  cohibenda. 
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OHorder  Jar  tke  talx  tf  yom-  om  partiaiar  imUrest? 
What  if  the  31s  I  sufier  ame  from  malice  or  of^ires- 
sitHi  ?  But  tie  vices  and  imperfecttom  cf  mat  orr  edao 
comprehended  in  the  order  <^  theu 


Wb  J  Oca  •  Bouu  V  ■  Cuiun  ? 
Let  this  be  allowed,  and  my  own  vices  will  also  be  a 
part  oS  the  same  order. 

To  one  who  said  that  none  were  ha}^;  who  were 
not  above  (pinion,  a  ^urtan  replied,  TTien  none  are 
hapjnf  but  knaoes  and  robbers, ' 

Man  is  bora  to  be  misert^de  .•  and  is  he  surprised  at 
asof  particular  misfortune  T  And  eon  he  give  vatf  to 
lorraa  and  lamentation  ttpon  account  o/*  ainf  disaster  f 
Yes:  He  very  reasonably  laments  that  he  should  be 
bom  to  be  miserable.  Yonr  consolation  presents  a 
hundred  ills  for  one,  of  which  you  pretend  to  ease 
him. 

You  should  aimays  hope  before  your  ages  deaths  dit- 
ease,  poverty,  blindness,  exile,  ealamny,  attd  it^an^,  at 
His  which  are  incident  to  human  nature.  If  any  one  of 
these  ills  Jail  to  your  lot,  you  will  bear  it  the  better  when 
you  have  reckoned  upon  it.  I  answer,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  and  distant  reJIectitm  on  the  ills  of 
hnman  life,  that  can  have  no  effect  to  prepare  us  for 
them.  If  1^  close  and  intense  meditation  we  render 
them  present  and  intimate  to  us,  that  is  the  true  secret 
for  poisoning  all  our  pleasures,  and  rendering  us  per- 
petually  miserable. 

Your  sorram   is  Jruitless,  and  will  not  chatme  the 
course  of  destim/.    Very  true ;  and  for  that  vei 
I  am  sorry. 

*  Plot.  Lean.  Jptphlheg. 
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Cicero's  consolation  for  deafness  is  somewhat  cmi- 
ons.  Haw  many  languages  are  tkere,  says  he,  which 
you  do  not  understand  f  The  Punic^  Spanish^  QaUic^ 
Egyptian^  S^c.  With  regard  to  all  these,  you  are  as  \f 
you  were  detrf,  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter. 
Is  it  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one  lanm 
guage  more  ^  ' 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  Cyrenaict 
trhen  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for  his 
blindness :  What !  says  he,  Do  you  think  there  are  no 
pleasures  in  the  dark  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  destructive,  says  Fontenelle,  to 
ambition,  and  the  passion  for  conquest,  than  the  true 
system  of  astronomy.  What  a  poor  thiTig  is  even  the 
whole  globe  in  comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  t(f  na- 
ture I  This  consideration  is  evidently  too  distant  ever 
to  have  any  effect ;  or,  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  de- 
stroy patriotism  as  well  as  ambition  ?  The  same  gal* 
lant  author  adds,  with  some  reason,  that  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  objects  which  lose  no- 
thing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from  the  most  extensive 
views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  proof  against  every  sy»« 
tern.  Would  philosophers  advise  us  to  limit  our  af- 
fection to  them  ? 

Bxile,  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  is  no 
toil :  Mathematicians  tell  us  that  the  whole  earth  is  but 
a  point,  compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change  on^s 
country,  then,  is  little  more  than  to  remove  from  one 
street  to  another,  Man  is  not  a  plant,  rooted  to  a 
certain  spot  of  earth  :  All  soils  and  all  climates  are  a- 
like  suited  to  him.  *  These  topics  are  admirable,  could 
they  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  banished  persons.    But 

I*  Tusc  Quest.  Ub.  Y.  "^Pe  JBxUw, 


m  sopiBEair  ^idi%  ;ar!&»c  ixo/^ji  W«^ 
man  body,  tint  ike  vbaie  «ct  Ik  viraul  ^^  xsm  4ifMNr 
so  meaiiy  caataampotit  wati  pmBasStu  UdA  W  «K^^r«^ 
could  be  i^ditm^  to  take  put  an  jbt  sx..t^  ;»id  w^) 
scarcely  gire  attnitinn  to  v^at  p^ses  aPMHid  ttvH^  IV 
engage  him  to  sodi  m  cond^omsioai  as  lo  pUy  ^xtiii 
the  part  of  a  Philqp  vidi  seal  and  abcntxv  ^«\mK)  W 
much  more  dfficuk  than  to  oonsbrain  the  sami^  l^Ui}H 
after  having  been  a  king  and  a  oonqpieror  dimi^  AAy 
years,  to  mend  old  shoes  with  proper  care  and  atttMi* 
tioo,  the  occupation  which  Ludan  assigns  him  in  iho 
infernal  regions.  Now,  all  the  same  topics  of  disdain 
towards  human  afiairs,  which  could  operate  on  this 
supposed  being,  occur  also  to  a  philosopher  {  but  bg* 
ing,  in  some  measure,  disproportioned  to  human  ciipii* 
dty,  and  not  being  fortified  by  the  experience  of  any 
thbg  better,  they  make  not  a  fiill  impression  on  lilni. 
He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  sufficiently  their  trutli  i  and 
is  always  a  snblime  philosopher  when  be  needs  noi| 
diat  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs  him,  or  rouses  his 
aflcctiops.  While  others  play,  he  wonders  at  iimlr 
kffnwsa  and  aidoor ;  but  he  no  sooner  puti  in  liis 
own  slakes  llian  he  is  oommoDly  tranqxnted  witf  1  lim 
ssme  passions  that  be  had  §0  moch  condeSMMsd  wt$il0 
be  ■■«*"Mi*i  a  simple  qwctator* 

There  are  two  coaoidaatioiis  AitBj  to  be  mH  wkh 
m  books  cffkakmafkWf  tram  whrkh  apy  mf^^tmd  *4^ 
fact  is  to  be  rrprrtrdj  a&d  that  becauM;  th^  ^^fht^A^ 
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most  snpei^cial  view  of  hunan  afiairs.    When  we  re- 
flect on  the  shortness  and  nncertain^  of  Ufe,  how  des- 
picable seem  all  our  pursuits  of  happiness !    And  even 
if  we  would  extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life, 
how  frivolous  appear  our  most  enlarged  and  most  gene- 
rous projects,  when  we  consider  the  incessant  changes 
and  revolutions  of  human  affiurs,  by  which  laws  and 
learning,  books  and  governments,  are  hurried  away  by 
time,  as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immense 
ocean  of  matter  !     Such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  to 
mortify  all  our  passions:  But  does  it  not  thereby  coun- 
terwork the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  de- 
ceived us  into  an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  some 
importance?    And  may  not  such  a  reflection  be  em- 
ployed with  success  by  voluptuous  reasoners,  in  order 
to  lead  us  fl-om  the  paths  of  action  and  virtue,  into  the 
flowery  fields  of  indolence  and  pleasure? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the 
fiunous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  present 
to  every  one,  a  dissolute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed 
among  the  people,  who  exhorted  one  another  to  make 
the  most  of  life  as  long  as  it  endured*  The  same  ob- 
servation is  made  by  Boccace,  with  regard  to  the 
plague  of  Florence.  A  like  principle  makes  soldiers, 
during  war,  be  more  addicted  to  riot  and  expense, 
than  any  other  race  of  men. ' '  Present  pleasure  is 
always  of  importance;  and  whatever  diminishes  the 
importance  of  all  other  objects,  must  bestow  on  it  an 
additional  influence  and  value. 


)  1  And  it  is  obseirable,  in  this  kingdom,  that  long  peace,  by  pro- 
ducing aecurity,  has  much  altered  them  in  this  particular,  and  has  quite 
removed  our  officers  from  the  generous  character  of  their  profession, 
ICniTioiis  B  and  XJU 
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The  second  philosophical  consideration,  which  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition 
of  others.  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making 
even  in  common  life ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we 
are  rather  apt  to  compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
oar  superiors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  phi- 
losopher  corrects  this  natural  mfirmity,  by  turning  his 
▼lew  to  the  other  side,  in  order  to  render  himself  easy 
in  the  situation  to  which  fortune  has  confined  him* 
There  are  few  people  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some 
consolation  from  this  reflection,  though,  to  a  rery  good 
natnred  man,  the  view  of  human  miseries  should  ruilkutr 
pKNloce  sorrow  than  comibrt,  and  add,  to  hU  Imomoi^ 
tatkms  for  his  own  misfortunes,  a  deep  compuhsUm  (of 
those  of  others.  Such  is  the  imperfection,  eveu  ^A'tLa 
best  of  these  philosophical  topics  cf  eooMoh^xkoL ' 

twHuwftWOC  teiUiMft  uriuu   mi 

tie  «lMM*UtfUti»  <lw}/U»w(    4i^yia 

ft  m'nU,  ^'itcyi't.    u»  tffMi^u    «'  ^>^^ 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that, 
tliough  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it 
is  attainable,  yet  such  is  the  disorder  and  confusion  of 
human  affitirs,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  is  ever  in  this  life  to  be  expected. 
Not  only  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  endowments  of 
the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only  these 
advantages,  I  say,  are  unequally  divided  between  the 
virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itself  partakes, 
in  some  degree,  of  this  disorder ;  and  the  most  worthy 
character,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  passions,  en- 
joys not  always  the  highest  felicity. 

It  is  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  some  disorder  in  tibe  part  or  organ,  yet  the 


5.  How  many  other  good  things  have  I  ?  Hien  why  be  yexed  for 
one  ill? 

6.  How  many  are  hi^y  in  the  condition  of  which  I  complain?  How 
many  envy  me  ? 

7.  £yery  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  favour  by  flat- 
tery.    Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  hare  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness  in  life.  Human  nature  admits  iu 
not. 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that  depend 
on  me?  Yes:  The  first  choice  doesL  Life  is  like  a  game:  One  may 
choose  the  game :  And  passion,  by  degrees,  seises  the  proper  object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolation,  whidi 
time  infallibly  brings  to  every  affliction. 

11.  I  desire  to  be  rich.  Why?  That  I  may  possess  many  fine  ob- 
jects ;  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  &&  How  many  fine  objects  does  na- 
ture offer  to  every  one  without  expense  ?  If  enjoyed,  sufficient.  If  not : 
See  the  effect  of  custom  or  of  temper,  which  would  soon  take  off  the  re- 
lish of  the  riches. 

12.  I  desire  fune.  Let  this  occur :  If  I  act  well,  I  shall  have  the 
esteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.    And  what  u  all  the  rest  to  me? 

Tliese  reflections  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  occur  not  to 
every  man.  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  persuade  not  cvcfy 
man.     But,  perhaps,  they  do  occur  ia,  and  persuade  most  men,  when 
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pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  disorder^  but  b 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  sensi- 
bility of  the  part  upon  which  the  noxious  humours 
exert  their  influence.  A  toothach  produces  more  vio- 
lent convulsions  of  pain  than  a  phthisis  or  a  dropsy.  In 
like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  mind, 
we  may  observe,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious ;  yet 
the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  measured  out  by  nature 
with  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice ;  nor  is 
the  man  of  highest  virtue,  even  abstracting  from  exter- 
nal accidents,  always  the  most  happy.  A  gloomy  and 
melancholy  disposition  is  certainly,  to  our  sentiments^  a 
vice  or  imperfection;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  great  sense  of  honour  and  great  integrity,  it  may 
be  found  in  very  worthy  characters,  though  it  is  suffi- 
cient alone  to  imbitter  life,  and  render  the  person  af- 
fected with  it  completely  miserable*  On  the  other 
hand,  a  selfish  villain  may  possess  a  spring  and  alacri- 
ty of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  hearty  which  is  indeed 
a  good  quali^,  but  which  is  rewarded  much  beyond 

wbcn  thej  eoniadw  hunum  life  by  agenenl  sod  cdmiuxTcy :  But  where 
$af  reel*  aflfecdiig  incident  happens  i  when  paiaion  is  awakened,  fancy 
agitated,  example  draws,  and  counsel  urges ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in 
the  man,  and  he  seeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasion  which  before  seemed  so 
firm  and  unshaken.  What  remedy  for  this  incouTenience  ?  Assist  your* 
self  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  entertaining  moralists :  Hare  recoune 
to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination  of  Ludan,  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero^  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gaiety  of  Montaigne,  the  sublimity  of 
Bhaftesbuiy.  Mors!  precepts,  so  couched,  strike  deep,  and  fortify  the 
mind  against  the  iUusions  of  pasrion.  But  trust  not  altogether  to  exter- 
nal aid:  By  habit  and  study  acquire  that  philoiophical  temper  whidi 
both  giTes  force  to  rsflectioii,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of  your  hap- 
piness indqiendent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disorderly  passions,  and 
trsnquilliaes  the  mind.  Despise  not  these  helps ;  but  confide  not  too 
mncfa  in  them  neither ;  unless  nature  has  been  faround^le  in  t}ie  temper 
wit|i  wliidi  i|ie  haa  endowed  yon. 
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its  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good  fortane,  will 
compensate  for  the  uneasiness  and  remorse  arising  fhmi 
all  the  other  vices* 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  ptopose, 
that,  if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it 
may  often  happen,  that  a  good  quality,  which  be  pos- 
sesses along  with  it,  will  render  him  more  miserable, 
than  if  he  were  completely  vicious.  A  person  of  such 
imbecility  of  temper,  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  afflic- 
tion, is  more  unhappy  for  being  endowed  with  a  gene- 
rous and  friendly  disposition,  which  gives  him  a  lively 
concern  for  others,  and  exposes  him  the  more  to  for- 
tune and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame,  in  an  imper- 
fect character,  is  certainly  a  virtue ;  but  produces  great 
uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  abandoned 
villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  complexion, 
with  a  heart  incapable  of  friendship,  is  happier  than 
the  same  excess  in  love,  with  a  generosity  of  temper, 
which  transports  a  man  beyond  himself,  and  renders 
him  a  total  slave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune 
than  by  reason ;  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pas* 
time  than  a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced 
by  particular  hiunour,  than  by  general  principles.  Shall 
we  engage  ourselves  iQ  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  ? 
It  is  not  worthy  of  so  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  iuf- 
different  abput  what  happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  game  by  our  phlegm  and  carelessness. 
While  we  are  reasoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ; 
and  death,  though  perhaps  they  receive  him  differently, 
yet  treats  alike  the  fool  and  the  philosopher.  To  re- 
duce life  to  exact  rule  and  method  is  commonly  a  pain- 
ful, oft  a  friiitless  occupation:  And  is  it  not  also  a 
proof,  that  we  overvalue  the  prize  for  which  we  con* 
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tend  ?  Even  to  reason  so  carefully  conceming  it,  and 
to  fix  with  accuracy  its  just  idea,  would  be  oyerraluing 
it»  were  it  not  that,  to  some  tempers,  this  occupation 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  which  life  could  possibly 
be  employed. 
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OF  POLYGAMY  AND  DIVORCES. 


As  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  into  by  mu- 
tual consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all 
the  variety  of  conditions  which  consent  establishes, 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound 
to  her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In 
begetting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  na- 
ture and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and 
education.  When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts 
of  duty,  no  one  can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  in- 
jury. And  as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  subsisting  his  offspring,  may  be  various, 
it  is  mere  superstition  to  imagine,  that  marriage  can 
be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode 
or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  restrain  the  natural 
liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would  be  as 
different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind  or 
species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  differ- 
ent advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and 
places,  they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  import- 
ant contract.     In  Tonquiny  it  is  usual  for  the  sail- 
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Among  the  iisSaiar  cjealunH^  natnre  benelf  hebaig 
the  Mipreme  legubtor,  prescribes  all  die  brars  uriuch 
regulate  their  maniage^  and  Taries  those  laws  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  diflerent  qrcmnstanrps  of  the  creature. 
Where  she  farnwhf%,  with  ease,  feod  and  defence  to 
the  new-bom  animal,  the  present  embraoe  terminates 
the  marri^e;  and  the  care  of  the  offipring  is  commit- 
ted entirely  to  the  female.  liHiere  thefood  is  of  more 
difficult  purdiase,  the  marriage  continoes  lor  one  sea- 
son, till  the  common  progeny  can  provide  for  itsdf ; 
and  then  the  union  immediately  disserves,  and  leaves 
each  of  the  parties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement 
at  the  ensuing  season.  But  nature,  having  endowed 
man  with  reason,  has  not  so  exacdy  r^ulated  every 
Mticle  of  his  marriage-contract,  but  has  left  him  to  ad- 
just them,  by  his  own  prudence,  according  to  his  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  situation.  Municipal  laws 
are  a  supply  to  the  wisdom  of  each  individual ;  and,  at 
die  same  time,  by  restraining  the  natural  liber^  of  men^ 
make  private  interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equal- 
ly lawful  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
nature ;  though  they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or 
equally  useful  to  society.  The  laws  may  allow  of  poly- 
gamy, as  among  the  Eastern  nations ;  or  of  voluntary 
divorces,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  or  they 
may  confine  one  man  to  one  woman  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  as  among  the  modem  Europeans. 
It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  result  from  ^ach  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Tlie  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  eiToctual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the 
only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the 
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knfief,  which  the  nataral  nolence  of  our  passions  has 
ivpovod  upoQ  US.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  rcgtua 
our  right  of  sovereignty ;  nnd,  sating  our  appetite,  re- 
establish the  authority  of  reason  in  our  mindsi  and,  of 
Gonsequeooei  our  own  authori^  in  our  families.  Maoi 
like  a  we^k  Bovereign,  being  unable  to  suj^rt  himself 
^vitft  the  wiles  and  intrigues  of  his  subjects,  must  play 
w«  ft^on  against  toother,  and  become  absolute  by 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  females.  Tq  divide  tmd  to 
govenh  is  ui  universai  maxim  {  and,  by  neglecting  It*  the 
Europeans  undergo  a  more  grierous  and  a  more  igno> 
minious  slavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians,  who  are 
nibjected  indeed  to  a  sovereign  that  lies  at  a  distance 
bom  thean,  but  in  their  domestic  affairs  rule  with  aa 
Doeontrollable  ewaj,  '* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  niay  be  urged  with  better  rea- 
MHi,  that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurps^ 
tion,  and  destn^  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  er 
quality,  which  nature  has  established  between  the  sexeib 
We  are,  by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  Mends,  their  pa- 
tnus :  Would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearing 
sppellatJoos  for  the  barbarous  title  of  master  and  Qnrant  ? 

In  what  cf^acity  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  pro* 
ceeding?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  lover  is  to- 
tally annihilated;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
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thiguishing  every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealousy.  No 
rose  without  its  tborn ;  but  he  must  be  a  foolish  wretch 
indeed,  that  throws  away  the  rose  and  preserves  only 
the  thorn.  ** 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  friend- 
ship as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  inti- 
macies and  familiarities  with  each  other.  No  one  dares 
bring  his  friend  to  his  house  or  tablej  lest  he  bring  a 
lover  to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence,  all  over  the  East, 
each  family  is  as  much  separate  from  another  as  if  they 
were  so  many  distinct  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then  that 
Solomon,  living  like  an  Eastern  prince,  with  his  seven 
hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without 
one  friend,  could  write  so  pathetically  concerning  the 
vanity  of  the  world.  Had  he  tried  the  secret  of  one 
wife  or  mistress,  a  few  friends,  and  a  great  many  com* 
panions,  he  might  have  found  life  somewhat  more  agree* 
able.  Destroy  love  and  friendship,  what  remains  in  the 
world  worth  accepting? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  especially  childroi  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  consequence  of  these 
Eastern  institutions.  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of 
life  among  slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves, 
slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  in  every  future  intercourse,  ei- 
ther with  their  inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget 

3^1  would  not  willingly  insist  upon  it  as  mn  adTantage  in  oar  ITtov- 
peon  customs,  what  was  obsored  by  Mahomet  Effendit  the  last  Turkiak 
Ambassador  in  France,  We  Turkit  s*ys  be^  are  great  simpletons  in  coat- 
pafison  of  the  Christians  ;  we  are  at  the  expense  and  trovUe  of  keeping  a 
seragfioy  each  in  his  oum  house ;  hut  you  ease  yourselves  of  this  hurden^ 
and  have  your  seraglio  in  your  friends  houses.  The  known  virtue  of  our 
British  ladies  free  them  sufficiently  from  this  imputation;  and  the  Durk 
himself,  howeyer  great  a  Turk,  must  own,  that  our  free  commeroe  with 
the  fair  sex,  more  than  any  other  inyestion,  embellishes,  enliyens,  and 
polishes  society.-*£i>inox8  B,  D,  &  N, 


the natHnl npif-y  e£ wari^'      Vh^  jc3er:x-«.  imi^ 

can  it  be  i^^mwil  a  pKv£&.  w^oee  *«r«c:t»  a&itu^  i^it 
SAj  sans,  sin  pn  lo  Bi^~.sg  prju-swt^  «•  Montl  rr 
or  sdoice  Bio  s  [vaecxiT,  vzk  whca  b«  k:sj«C:'  u 
aanxiy  anfMiMi  A,  tmd  -mham  W  k)««i  wkb  «» ti:t«i«J 
an  ■ffT-i^»«"  ?  BariMjaM  tkoclim  afifxaK,  ftvw  K»- 
son  as  wdl  aa  expoitsce,  to  be  tlw  nscfwraUe  aoeaid* 
aDt  of  poirpaaj. 

To  raider  pcijptax  won  ocfioMs,  I  need  not  ncomt 
the  frigfatfol  c&cts  of  jealonsT,  and  tlie  routraint  in 
which  it  hdds  the  &ir  sex  all  avrx  dte  East.  Id  those 
countries,  men  are  not  allowed  to  hare  any  couanmtt 
with  the  females,  not  even  phyacians,  when  sickness 
niay  be  supposed  to  hare  extinguished  all  wanton  paa> 
non$  in  the  boscnns  of  the  iiur,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  rendered  them  onfit  objects  of  desire.  Toumefbrt 
tells  us,  that  when  be  was  brongfat  into  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior'f  seraglio  as  a  physician,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, in  looking  along  a  gallery,  to  see  a  great  num- 
ber of  naked  arms  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
room.  He  could  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean, 
till  he  was  told  that  those  arms  belonged  to  bodies  which 
he  most  cure,  without  knowing  any  more  about  them 
than  what  he  could  leani  from  the  arms.  He  waa  not 
allowed  to  esk  a  question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her 

sttendants,  lest  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  Inqulrfl 

cmcemiflg  circumstances  which  th*  Aml'uitrv  /J"  tk.  u. 

ngUo  allows  not  to  be  revealed. 

the  East  pretend  to  know  all  dise 

u  our  ()oacks  in  Europe  tmderta 

merdy  from  seeing  his  water.     I 

aenrToomefbrt  been  of  this  lattei 

in  Coastamincplc  bare  been  all 
ot 
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Tiirkfl  to  be  fiimished  with  materials  requisite  tot  ex« 
ercising  bis  art 

In  anotber  country,  wbere  polygamy  is  also  aHowed^ 
they  raider  their  wires  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of 
no  use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houses.  But  it  will  perhaps  ^qpear  strange,  that,  in  a 
European  country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that 
a  woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the 
following  story,  which  we  have  from  very  good  author 
rity.  *  When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was 
cm  her  road  towards  Madrid,  she  passed  through  a  lit<* 
tie  town  in  Spain  &mous  for  its  manu&ctory  of  gloyea 
and  stockings.  Tie  magistrates  of  the  place  tbou^^t 
they  could  not  better  express  their  joy  for  the  reception 
of  dieir  new  queen,  than  by  presenting  her  with  a  sam- 
ple of  those  commodities  for  which  alone  their  town 
was  remarkable.  The  tnafor  domo,  who  conducted  the 
prinoess,  i«oeived  the  gloves  very  graciously ;  but,  when 
the  stockings  were  presented,  he  flung  them  away  with 
great  indjgnalioi^  and  severely  reprimanded  the  vu^ 
gistrates  for  this  egregious  piece  of  indecency*  Knam^ 
says  he^  that  n  queen  ^  Spain  has  no  legs,  llie  young 
queen,  who  at  that  time  understood  die  language  but 
imperfectly,  and  had  often  been  frightened  with  stories 
of  Spanish  jealousy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off 
her  legs*  Upon  whidi  she  fell  a  crying,  and  be^;ed 
them  to  conduct  her  back  to  Germany,  for  that  she  ne- 
ver could  endure  the  operation ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  they  could  appetae  her.     Philip  IV.  is  said 


*  Mmtoirt$  d9  la  Comr  tt'Svagng,  par  Uadame  d'jMfoy. 


in  ins  fife  to  hawc  Implied  hanti)v  but  at  the  i^ 
otal  erf*  tins  fltony.  ^ 

Hsvii^  itgecfeed  pofygtaay^  and  natdifid  mM^  man 
widi  oae  iwuan,  kst  ns  now  consider  what  dunamn  w^ 
duJl  asaogD  to  tiidr  nnian,  and  wliether  wr  shall  admit 
of  tiaaae  votmatmry  di  voices  which  wen  customary  a» 
moi^  tbe  Oreds  and  Remans.  Tliose  who  wimk)  d^ 
fend  this  pnctioe,  may  en^lqy  the  foUowinjf  i^aasons. 

Hofar  often  does  dugnst  and  aversion  arise  after  mav^ 
riage,  fixm  llie  moat  trivial  accidcirts  or  finom  an  in« 
oompatifailityorhnnioBr;  where  tone,  instead  of  mrin^ 
the  wonnds  proceeding  from  mntoal  injuries  festem 
them  every  day  the  more,  fay  new  qnamels  and  re» 
(uoadies?  Let  ns  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made 
to  associate  togedier.  Either  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
find  another  for  which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least,  no* 
thing  can  be  BK^re  crnel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence, 
an  union  which^  at  first,  was  made  by  mutual  love^ 
sod  is  now,  in  efiiect,  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred. 

Bat  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
snd  domestic  quarrels ;  it  is  also  an  admirable  preser^ 
fitive  against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  i^ 


ss  Ifm^nuft  ]adyiBaitiiolbs«ippowdl9lMV«l«g%wlMlmiMlbt 
■ppoMd  oTa  TvH^  kdj?  9m  mm€  not  Iw  MtiipoMd  to  hmw  s  birfiif 
iK  alL  AcoixdiBglj,  h  m  titetnud  »  piece  of  rudcncw  Mid  liMW«tir|r  ai 
Caiuta$Umoplet  ew  to  make  iiTT-*u«r  of  m  mtn**  wirm  bvforo  MnL  *  f  fi 
Smrape^  H  m  true,  Sae  bnd  pcopio  laako  it  tho  •  mlo  soror  fo  tott  *4 


bo  ofi^  «wo  it  sot  te  Hm  nilo,  to 
V  bj  tdkiag  too  mmJt  of  Itow. 

prca  o  4rS«T««c  nowo  ftir  0yM  fi^vfH4» 

•^•^  pMt^tm   WOO  OOMO  COfW  OflSf^  9mtM^  wm^tt  ^tf 
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live  that  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple. 
The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty :  The  very  image 
of  constraint  is  grievous  to  it.  When  you  would  con- 
fine it  by  violence,  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
its  choice,  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and 
desire  is  turned  into  aversion.  If  the  public  interest 
will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  varietjf 
which  is  so  agreeable  in  love :  at  least,  deprive  us  not 
of  that  liberty  which  b  so  essentially  requisite.  In 
vain  you  tell  me,  that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  person 
with  whom  I  would  conjoin  myself.  I  had  my  choice, 
it  is  true,  of  my  prison  ;  but  this  is  but  a  small  com- 
fort, since  it  must  still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  divorces :  But  there  seem  to  be  these  three 
unanswerable  objections  against  them.  First,  What 
must  become  of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of 
the  parents  ?  Must  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  stepmother,  and,  instead  of  the  fond  attention  and 
concern  of  a  parent,  feel  all  the  indifierence  or  hatred 
of  a  stranger,  or  an  enemy?  These  inconveniences 
are  sufficiently  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce 
by  the  doom  inevitable  to  all  mortals :  And  shall  we 
seek  to  multiply  those  inconveniences  by  multiplying 
divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the  pow^r  of  parents,  upon 
every  caprice,  to  render  their  posterity  miserable  ? 

Secondly,  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
heart  of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  also  true,  on 
the  other,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to 
necessity,  and  soon  loses  an  inclination,  when  there 
appears  an  absolute  impossibility  of  gratifying  it.  These 
principles  of  human  nature,  you  will  say,  are  contra- 
dictory: But  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  contradictions  ! 


OF  POLTGAMY  AND  DIVOBCS8.  t)A 

Though  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  principles  an% 
after  this  numner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do 
not  always  destroy  each  other;  bat  the  one  or  the 
other  WKj  predominate  on  any  particular  occasion,  ac* 
cording  as  drcomstances  are  more  or  less  favourable 
to  it.  For  T«i«^*"^^  knre  is  a  restless  and  impatk'fit 
paffffM^j  fiiU  of  caprices  and  Tariations:  arising  in  • 
moment  from  a  ficalnre,  from  an  air,  from  notljjfi^^e  «^«^ 
soddeoly  extii^iiishiDg  after  the  nme  maomsr^  h:j^h 
a  pflifriiwi  requires  liberty  abore  all  tluxigc :  9sA  Mjt^s*^ 
fine  Hoisa  lad  reaacMi,  vfaes,  io  ofxkr  u>  fif  ^iKtin  •:  v^^ 
paiifBimj  die  ic&ised  Io  marry  ber  beknred  At/tuur  C 

«in^  wd  is  «  sHinai 

^Reijriemdsbip  is  a  calm  a&d  aedaiW  ufI»^.*'.'«uT^  ^^/ii'./«r«^ 
edbf  reafion  and  oemeoted  bv  Laur. :  »;i'ii.;i:'i|  1.  /tf 
loo^ ac3i|BmDXanoe and  muirnil  uiiiiirau-.^^-  -  w  i\,i  j  i   ,  .^ 

and  vxtijuiit  tiiu»t  i^'.'T*.:;   ';-   V   .,  .^ 
oold,  viiicii  caiBit  suci  at  axn^r^^  "'    (r"..'r.; 
the aHmrons pafiskm.    bi  nouer  ai  «.!!<•,';.-:.    !  .-.-   y. 
as  fiaendi&upu  ZEtber  turivtrh  uxiwr  \,  .-:.*  * ..  .'.  «.  -^    ,*    v' 
lises  to  sndt  a  be^pH.  at  rim   ar;  s..  ^^       ^      -    ^ 


fote^  be  afiraid  of  drawing  the  maniage^-kitot^  wfaith 
chiefly  subnsts  by  friendship,  the  doftest  poniUe*  Th« 
amity  between  the  pefsons,  where  it  is  solid  and  si&«* 
oere,  will  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavering 
and  uncertain,  that  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  it. 
How  many  frivolous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there^ 
which  people  of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  fiMs 
get,  when  they  lie  under  a  necessity  of  passing  their 
lives  together  ;  but  which  Would  soon  be  inflamed  into 
the  most  deadly  hatred,  were  they  pursued  to  tha  Ot^ 
fiiost,  under  the  prospect  of  an  easy  separation  ? 

In  the  tkird  placei  We  must  consider,  that  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely 
in  all  their  interests  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife, 
without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  totaL  Tlie 
least  possibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the 
source  of  endless  quarrels  and  suspicions.  The  wife, 
not  secure  of  her  establishment,  will  still  be  driving 
some  separate  end  or  project ;  and  the  husband's  sel- 
fishness, being  accompanied  with  more  power,  may  be 
still  more  dangerous. 

Should  these  reasons  against  voluntary  divorces  be 
deemed. insufiicient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 
fuse the  testimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when 
divorces  were  most  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar- 
riages were  most  rare ;  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fashion  into  the  married 
state ;  a  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  age  or  nation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praised 
by  Dionysius  Halicamassus.  *  Wonderful  was  the 
harmony,  says  the  historian,  which  this  inseparable 


3T 

ifl  |Ha^ea  mf^Hnr  infus-  liuKsi  at  scouutiniKnu 
ROO^B^Hk  COT  [flUlll    iTiiiiniwi    THIUUn    ■NitI   >t^ 
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OF  SIMPLICITY  AND  BXFINEHENT  IN  WRITING. 


Fins  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  consists  of 
sentiments  which  are  natural,  without  being  obvious. 
There  cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition 
of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  aflfect  not  the 
mind  with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obser- 
vations of  a  peasant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hack- 
ney coachman,  all  of  these  are  natural  and  disagree- 
able. What  an  insipid  comedy  should  we  make  of  the 
chit-chat  of  the  tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full 
length  ?  Nothing  can  please  persons  of  taste,  but  na- 
ture drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  ornaments,  la  belk 
natures  or  if  we  copy  low  life,  the  strokes  must  be 
strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  convey  a  lively  image 
to  the  mind.  The  absurd  '  natveti  of  Sancho  Panza  is 
represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes, 
that  it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most 
magnanimous  hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  cri- 


*  Nanettf  a  word  whidi  I  hvre  bowed  fiom  the  Frencfay  and  whidi 
it  much  wanted  in  our  hnguagcw— Non  iv  £omoKa  B,  IX 


*iV 


tsr  "SStSAKrr^  err  jirJvrN.      1     n»v 

Lk  iMBMBt  am:  amnlizrrv.     lit  i&o;    iti  ^v-r^c*: :  )hy: 

anmiES.  122£  lirPT  an  it^'v-rr  haurw^l  at  wi^^i'vm^. 
Tint  i«Tici£  iartant  a:  m.  uoai^  jinc  u»c  o'  il  n^Aik  ii?v  iv< 

fuesL  lA  of  iktf*  ant :  luc  c  xi-  iIk  fT^cau^s;  mixU^riuiK' 

On  liie  ccbsr  Laiid.  pTtidiinian>  mbvk  ■DTt'  liioro\ 

snpreang.  ^vkbom  beiiur  namrfiu.  cur.  iw^xr  cat  «rT 

l*<*Tr>g  cmenii'mmem  id  ibe  TnJTwL     T^  vir^m  ch4n>oTirs 

pixiperhr  ^leskiiu;^  to  cnrr  or  imii^ux     lli^ 

of  the  i>^ireseniaijan  i<;  }i>a«  ^urni  ilx^  miiK^  is 

to  find  a  pictnxv  'vkicfa  bcai^  no  i>rsor.^l>UYKX' 

lo  any  origimd.     Xor  are  soch  cxccssi^x'  rct;nof)'K^\tT!( 

mar^  agreeable  in  die  ept>:ti>UiT  or  phiW(^%hio  $tO<v 

dian  in  die  epic  or  trapc     Too  mihrh  on>An)<^>t  is  « 

fiudt  in  every  kind  of  productioiu    Vi)comnHM)  c\}mv$<^ 

sioDSy  strong  flashes  of  wit,  point<Hl  sinulos  i^^u)  oi^i*- 

gnimmatic  turns,  especially  when  tlioy  rvcur  Uh^  tW« 

qoendy,  are  a  disfigurement,  mdier  dinn  any  cmlH^UiNh-^ 

ment  of  discourse.     As  the  eye,  in  siirwyii^  a  (U>tlito 

building,  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  onuulUMllI^ 

and  loses  the« whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  tho  )mrUt 

so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  ovcr8tiK'kcd  witik  \^\\^ 

is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  the  couMtiuit  cndnivoiir 

to  shine  and  surprise.     This  is  tho  cumo  wlioiv  A  wviu^r 

overabounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit|  in  itniOri 

should  be  ju^t  and  agreeable.     But  it  Cdnnnotily  hii|i<* 

pens  to  such  writers,  that  they  seek  fur  their  iiivudrito 
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ornaments,  even  where  the  subject  does  not  afibid 
them ;  and  by  that  means  have  twenty  insipid  eoocetCft 
for  one  thought  which  is  really  beautiful. 

There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  copious 
than  this,  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplici^  and  refine- 
ment  in  writing ;  and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too 
large  a  field,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  that  head. 

First  J  I  observe,  TAtU  though  excesses  of  both  Unds 
are  to  be  avoided^  and  though  a  proper  medium  ought  to 
be  studied  in  aU  productions,  yet  this  medium  lies  not  in 
a  pointy  but  admits  of  a  considerable  latitude*  Consider 
the  wide  distance,  in  this  respect,  between  Mr  Pope 
and  Lucretius.  These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest 
extremes  of  refinement  and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet 
can  indulge  himself,  vrithout  being  guilty  of  any  blame- 
able  excess.  All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets 
who  may  differ  from  each  other,  but  may  be  equally 
admirable,  each  in  his  pecular  style  and  maimer.  Cor- 
neille  and  Congreve,  who  carry  their  wit  and  refine 
ment  somewhat  farther  than  Mr  Pope,  (if  poets  of  so 
difierent  a  kind  can  be  compared  together),  and  So- 
phocles and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lu- 
cretius, seem  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medium  in  whidi 
the  most  perfect  productions  are  found,  and  to  be  guil- 
ty of  some  excess  in  these  opposite  characters.  Of 
all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion, 
lie  nearest  the  centre,  and  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  both  the  extremities. 

My  second  observation  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is 
very  difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  by  words  xthere 
the  Just  medium  lies  between  the  excesses  of  simplicity  and 
r^nementy  or  to  give  any  rtde  by  which  we  can  know 
precisely  the  bounds  between  the  fault  and  the  beauty.    A 


F  eiMTCjarr  xxt  mt^-veir-*-:. 


5*" 
ikA  a  faio-  picBC  of  c 

£x  tfae  JKA  ■iiMliwii  wliid  k  sniabif  ic  thia  swcws  cf 
wiitn^  Bm  let  ai^  imc  ttmd  die  {Mstormis  of  tint  as- 
jtuM-j  ^tM<  be  viH  be  ctwiHaed  ifatf  ihk  jadioMtt  critio. 
iMtwithMKidii^  fak  fiac  — "■"y^,  Ind  a  tadse  ttsM, 
and  fixed  die  poatt  of  perfcmf  nodi  uearrt  tke  es~ 
na^  ei  T^^cmteat  A^  paskKal  poeOr  vill  admit  <4^ 
TTiL  w  iiliiiwti  nfhit  iiliifiiifiil  an  hrnir  soit^  todw 
baktles  of  Pim  tliaa  to  die  fcrests  of  Arckdi*.  B«t 
Ikii  it  is  bapcMsiUc  to  diacora-  from  liis  critica]  reasnit- 
ings.  He  Uanm  all  excesa\c  pMoting  and  onuimont 
u  nnadi  as  Vir^  could  have  daoc,  had  that  gnat  )>o«t 
wrote  a  dijsertalion  on  this  spedes  of  poetiy.  llci'w 
ercrdifiemit  the  taMes  oTmen,  their  general  discours* 
oo  these  snfajecti  is  cMiunonly  the  same.  No  criticism 
can  be  instmctlTe  which  descends  not  to  particiilaris 
ud  ia  not  fiill  of  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  al> 
lowed  on  all  hands,  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  «!■ 
way*  lies  in  a  medium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  plACi!(l 
is  s  great  question,  and  can  never  be  ■ufflclently  nx* 
plained  by  general  reasonings. 

I  shall  deliver  it  as  a  third  observation  on  this  «ul)- 
ject,  That  we  ought  to  be  more  on  our  ffuard  agaimt  tht 
exceat^refinattoit  than  that  <^  timplicitv  i  and  that  lif 
taute  the  Jonner  exteu  it  both  leu  beai 
dangerous  than  the  latter. 

It  is  a  ceitun  rule,  that  wit  and  pa- 
incMnpatible.  When  the  afiectiormt  ai 
is  no  place  fi»  the  imaginalJon.    The  i 
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iDg  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  bis  facol' 
ties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  tbe  more  any  one  predo- 
minateSy  tbe  less  room  is  there  for  tbe  others  to  exert 
their  vigour.  For  this  reason,  a  greater  degree  of  sim- 
plicity is  required  in  all  compositions  where  men,  and 
actions,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in  such  as  con- 
sist of  reflections  and  observations.  And  as  the  former 
species  of  writing  is  the  more  engaging  and  beautifiilj 
one  may  safely,  upon  this  account,  give  the  preference 
to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. . 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  which 
we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of  simplicity, 
and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  di- 
vested of  that  elegance  of  expression,  and  harmony  of 
numbers,  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the 
composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first; 
but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  the  second  per- 
usal, and  is  no  longer  aifected  by  it.  When  I  read  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  the  first  line  recals  the  whole ;  and 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  1  know 
already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in  Catullus  has  its 
merit,  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perusal  of  him. 
It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once ;  but  Pamell, 
after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fi^sh  as  at  the  first.  Be- 
sides it  is  with  books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain 
plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more  engaging  than 
that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel,  which  may 
dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  afiections.  Terence 
is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we  grant  every 
thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  purity 
and  nature  make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent  im- 
pression on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  beautifuly  so  is  it  th« 
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X  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
•xil  into.  Smpllcity  paisses  for  duhiess,  when  it  is  not 
1  with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On 
rr,  thae  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of 
KH  avi  rjTinwt-  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck 
witli  it*  !Bid  &l9ely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficult* 
a  w^  as  the  most  Excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca 
itigmtg  with  agreeable  faults,  says  Quintiltan,  abundat 
{biialma  vitiU ,-  aid  for  that  reason  is  the  more  danger* 
oaa,  3ib1  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young 

iii  lf|T*t«iiti»<'Mtii». 

I^iiiailaddT  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more 
tn  be  goanled  agasHt  than  ens ;  becaase  it  is  the  ex- 
trcDK  which  mm  axe  the  most  apt  to  &11  intoy  after 
Uaiuiag  haa  made  sMae  progress,  and  after  eminent 
writBs  have  appealed  in  every  species  of  composition. 
The  entkaJiwr  to  pleaae  by  oorelty  leads  men  wide  of 
mm^Msa  and  natnre^  and  fills  thor  writings  with  aP 
betataxiaadciaiccit.  It  waa  thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence 
degenerated  so  mocfa  froni  the  Attic  It  waa  thus  th« 
a^  ot'  Claadins  and  Nero  became  so  much  interior  to 
dtat  d  Angnsma  in  taate  and  goiiiia.  And  perhaps 
there  arcr  ot  present,  some  symptoms  ai  a  like  dege- 
ana^  of  tasCe  in  Fr^Ke,  as  well  aa  in  Eoglaad. 
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OP  NATIONAL  CHABACTEftS. 


Thx  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  eharaders 
to  extremes ;  and,  having  once  established  it  as  a  prin«» 
ciple  that  any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or  i^ 
norant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  compre* 
hend  every  individual  under  the  same  oensure.  Men 
of  sense  condonn  these  undistinguishing  judgments ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  allow  that  each  nation 
has  a  peculiar  set  of  manners,  and  that  some  particular 
qualities  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  one 
people  than  among  their  neighbours.  The  common 
people  in  Switzerland  have  probably  more  honesty  dian 
those  of  the  same  rank  i^  Ireland ;  and  ^very  prudent 
man  will,  from  that  cireumstance  afene,  make  a  diAuw 
ence  in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in  each.  We  have 
reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a  Frenchman 
than  in  a  Spaniard,  though  Cervantes  was  bom  in 
Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane,  though  Tycho 
Brahe  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  national  cha^ 
racters  ;  while  some  account  for  them  from  moralj  others 
from  physical  causes.  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  cir- 
cumstances which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as 
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motives  or  reasons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  nature 
of  the  gOTemment,  the  revolutions  of  public  aflairs, 
the  plenty  or  poiury  in  which  the  people  live^  the  si- 
tuation of  the  nati<»i  with  r^ard  to  its  neighbours,  and 
such  like  circumstances*  By  physical  causes^  I  mean 
those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate  which  are  suppos- 
ed to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by  altering  the 
tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  com«- 
plexion,  which,  though  reflection  and  reason  may  some^ 
times  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the  generally 
of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer;  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals  are  fire^ 
quently  determined  by  these  causes*  As  poverty  and 
hard  labour  debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people^ 
and  render  them  unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious 
profession,  so,  where  any  government  becomes  very 
oppressive  to  all  its  subjects,  it  must  have  a  proportion-* 
al  effect  on  their  temper  and  genius^  and  must  banish 
all  the  liberal  arts  firom  among  them* 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  BxeA  the  chara<2- 
ter  of  different  professions,  and  alters  even  that  dispo^ 
sition  which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the 
hand  of  nature.  A  soldier  and  a  priest  are  different 
characters,  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages ;  and  this  dif- 
ference is  founded  on  circumstances  whose  operation  is 
eternal  and  unalterable* 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish 
and  generous,  as  well  as  brave  t  Their  idleness,  td^ 
gether  with  the  large  societies  which  they  form  iti 
camps  or  garrisons,  inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gal* 

VOL.  III.  p 
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lantry:  By  their  frequent  change  of  company,  they 
acquire  good  breeding  and  an  openness  of  behaviour: 
Being  employed  only  against  a  public  and  an  open  ene» 
my,  they  become  candid,  honest,  and  undesigning:  And 
as  they  use  more  the  labour  of  the  body  dian  that  erf*  the 
mind,  they  are  commonly  thoughtless  and  ignorant.  * 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altc^ther  a  false  maxim,  that 
priests  f^  all  religions  are  the  same ;  and  though  the 
character  of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instanoe^ 
prevail  over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  al- 
ways to  predominate  with  the  greater  number.  For  as 
chemists  observe,  that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain 
height,  are  all  the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they 
be  extracted ;  so  these  men,  being  elevated  above  hu- 
manity, acquire  a  uniform  character,  which  is  entirely 
their  own,  and  which,  in  my  opinicm,  is,  generally 
speakinir,  not  the  most  amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with 
m  human  society.  It  is,  in  most  points,  opposite  to 
that  of  a  soldier ;  as  is  the  way  of  life  from  which  it 
is  derived. ' 


*  It  isanyiagorMeiMiider,  K«H^  ^pcrtmc,  W  iw  u  wxJimi  %9k 
OvBtXf  yiftr  «v.  Men.  qpud  Siri^m^t^nf  liumoi  m  tke  power  ewem  tf 
Gud  to  mako  a  poUu  tdiier*  Tlie  oontxiry  obaerfitioD  with  rcgnd  to 
the  masDcn  of  aoldien  takes  place  in  oor  dafiL  This  teems  to  oie  a 
pRsumpdoiiy  that  the  ancienti  owed  aU  their  refinement  and  dvility  to 
books  and  study ;  for  which,  indeed,  a  soldier^s  life  is  not  so  w^  calcu- 
lated. Company  and  the  worid  »  their  qihera^  And  if  there  tie  any 
politeness  to  be  learned  from  company,  they  wiU  certainly  haTo  a  cons- 
derable  share  of  it. 

^  Though  all  mankind  hare  a  strong  propensity  to  religion  at  certain 
times  and  in  certain  di^nsitions,  yet  are  there  lew  or  none  who  hare  & 
to  that  degree^  and  with  that  constsncy,  which  is  reqoiste  to  support  die 
diaracter  of  thb  profession.  It  must  therefore  happen,  that  dcrgymeo, 
being  drawn  from  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other 
employments,  by  the  riews  of  profit,  the  gteater  part,  though  no  athwsts 
or  frea-thinken,  will  find  it  necciry,  on  paiticiilar  occasiopis  to  fiagn 
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As  to  phfdcal  causes^  I  am  inclined  to  doabt  alto- 
gether of  their  operation  in  this  particular;  nor  do  I 
think  that  men  owe  any  diing  of  then-  temper  or  ge- 
nius  to  the  air,  food,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the 
contrary  opinicn  may  justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  pro- 


more  derotum  than  tibey  are  at  lliat  time  poeseMcd  o^  and  to  maintaiii 
the  appearance  of  fenronr  and  nerioiuneaa^  eren  wben  jaded  with  the  ci^ 
crdics  of  their  xeligiooy  or  when  they  hare  their  minda  engaged  in  the 
oonunon  occupations  of  life.  Thejr  must  not,  like  die  rest  of  the  world, 
pve  scope  to  their  natural  morements  and  sentiments :  Hiej  must  set  a 
guard  over  their  looks,  and  words,  and  actions :  And  in  order  to  support 
die  veneration  paid  them  by  the  multitude  they  must  not  only  keep  m 
remarkable  resenre^  but  must  promote  the  spirit  of  superstition,  by  a  oon* 
tinned  grimace  and  hypocrisy.  This  dissimulation  often  destroys  the 
csndoor  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes  an  irrepanUe  breach 
in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  possessed  of  a  temper  wan  susceptible 
of  devotion  than  usual,  so  Aat  he  has  but  little  occasion  fiv  hypocrisy  to 
support  the  character  of  his  profession,  it  is  so  natural  for  him  to  orcitu 
nte  this  advant^^,  and  to  think  that  it  atones  for  erery  violation  of  mo- 
rslity,  that  frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  dian  the  hypocrite.  And 
though  few  dara  openly  avow  those  eiploded  opinions^  thai  entry  ihimg 
ij  lawf^  to  the  tanUs^  and  thai  they  aUme  have  property  ni  their  goods  i 
yet  may  we  observe*  that  these  principles  lurk  in  every  bosom,  and  re- 
present a  zeal  for  re)i£pous  observances  as  so  great  a  merit,  that  it  may 
oompensste  for  many  vices  and  enonnitiesL  This  observation  is  so  conv 
men,  that  aU  prudent  men  are  on  their  guard  when  they  meet  with  any 
extraordinary  appearance  of  rdigion;  though  at  the  same  time  theycoi^ 
fesB,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rulc^  and  that  probity 
and  supentition,  or  even  probity  and  fanatirifgn,  are  not  altogether  and 
in  every  irmtanf**  incompatibla 

Most  men  |ane  ambitious;  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may  oomr 
mooly  be  satisfied  by  excelling  in  their  particular  profession,  and  thereby 
promoting  the  interests  of  society.  Tlie  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often 
be  satisfied  only  by  promoting  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  implicit 
faith  and  pious  frauds.  And  having  got  what  Ardumedes  only  wantr 
ed,  (namely,  another  world,  on  which  he  could  fiiz  his  engines),  no 
woEbder  they  move  this  world  at  their  pleasure. 

BCost  men  have  an  overweening  conceit  of  themielvcs ;  but  them  have 
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haiAe;  uoce  we  find,  dot  dme  thzmnManees  bire 
an  uAjaatot  Cfwtx  evewj  ocber  animal,  and  that  eren 
tboise  creatores  vliidi  are  fitted  ta  Ihne  in  aU  dimates, 
anch  M  dogSy  bones^  &c*  do  not  aClam  tlie  aame  per- 
fection in  alL    The  cumage  of  bnltdogs  and  game- 


i;  but  M  a  lawyer,  or  pfajradaa,  or  nifn faiit,  dofei  cadi  of 
fiMm  Mlom  out  his  bosncai  apot*  tbe  iniefcali  of  men  of 
Ahm  art  not  fo  dotdy  anited  as  the  imacils  of  dtrgpntm  of  the  Mine 
ffrfigioD;  wlierv  the  whole  bodj  g^ina  bjthe  ^tnftatinn  paid  to  iben- 
cwiuiMiii  fteoeciv  aodby  tba  tupproBoo  of  aola^oDHlb 

Taw  men  can  (car  contfidictioB  wifb  patience ,  but  die  uefgj  too 
ofteo  proceed  ercn  fo  a  degree  of  ftirx  on  ihb  bead:  Bccanae  all  theur 
credit  and  livelihood  depend  upon  tbe  belief  wfaidi  tfaeir  opinions  meet 
with ;  and  tbejr  alone  pretend  to  a  divme  and  rapematand  andioritj,  or 
bave  any  colour  fbr  representing  their  antagonisls  as  impioos  and  prv- 
ftae.  The  Odium  Theoldgieum,  or  llieological  Hatiedy  b  noted' even  to  a 
pfovcrbf  and  means  that  degree  of  ranooor  whidi  is  the  most  ftuions  and. 
fmplacablc. 

Rerenge  is  a  natural  passioo  to  mankind ;  but  seems  to  reign  widi  tfte 
greatest  force  in  priests  and  women :  Because^  being  depriTed  of  the 
Immediate  eiertion  of  anger,  in  Tiolence  and  combat,  they  are  apt  to 
fancy  tliemselvet  despised  on  that  account;  and  their  pride  supports  tfaeir 
vindictive  disposition* 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral  causes, 
f nllamed  fn  that  profession ;  and  though  severs!  individuals  esc^;»e  the 
contagion,  yet  all  wiie  governments  will  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
attempts  of  a  kociety,  who  wilt  for  ever  combine  into  one  faction ;  and 
while  It  acts  as  a  society,  will  for  ever  be  actuated  by  ambition^  pride^ 
revenge,  and  a  persecuting  spirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  Is  grave  and  serious ;  and  this  is  tbe  character 
required  of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict  rules  of  decency,  and 
commonly  prevenu  irregularity  and  intemperance  amongst  them.  Tlie 
pilety,  much  less  the  excesses  of  pleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body; 
and  UiU  virtue  Is,  perhaps  the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  tixeir  pitifes- 
kion.  Ill  rt^ligions  Indeed,  founded  on  speculative  principles^  and  where- 
public  diftcourwt  niaice  a  part  of  religious  service,  it  may  also  be  supper 


coda  KCMs  pecd«' »  Xs<!r->ac.  F.aaS!rs  ^.'wnit-^ 
able  tor  huge  lad  ^^'^  kicvcs :  Sn*^  vv-  Kx-s:.>> 
ViAtf  Mid  of  g**^  ■!  I  ill      A»£  MTT  apwc  AT  ;V4it 

their  natm  c^bMc     h  bstIk  ai^ni,  «^t  boc  cSt 


There  are  few  ^lutioi  store  mnows  dua  ^.:s,  or 
whidi  will  oftener  occar  ■  «ar  UK^itirirs  OMKVRtir^j; 
tiimmti  afbirs ;  aod  thqtfcre  it  nuiT  be  f'tv^pn'  to  ^.\v 
its  full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  -mtj  imitUJTC  naliuv ;  nor 

d  a«t  Ae  (dogr  wiD  b>K  ■  coo^doibh  ihnc  i«  A*  )Mr«ii*f  of  A* 
tDMi;  tboogb  it  h  eatun  Au  tlMir  tMtt  in  tkqumc*  will  kWrajn  ba 
ptMtr  fliui  ihrir  pnifidcncj  in  rwmnhiy  and  phiknaflij,     Bui  iir)ra< 

crar  I ■!■  ibe  other  noblt  nituM  of  bumuutj,  maikacMi  Mid  iimh)»> 

iBuii,  n  707  muij  of  them  no  doubt  do,  !■  bcboldNl  fi>r  Ihaiu  ti> 
Mtnn  or  leflartioii,  nM  to  the  gcniui  of  hii  calUag. 

bvanobadeipedicnt  ialhaold  Ronuuu,  fbr  prnMtlng  tb*  Mrong 
tAct  of  the  priaMlj  cbaracter,  to  nuk*  it  a  liw,  that  no  oiw  ihould  ba 
ncBTcd  into  tbe  ncerdoid  office  till  ba  ira*  pail  flftjr  jraar*  of  agv.^ 
Ditm.HiiLVbX  TbaliriogalaTiiuui  till  that  a^  It  ii  pmunMil,  wuuld 
k  lUe  k>  tx  ^  divacter. 

-  Cmmr  {it  BtOt  GaBke,  lib.  1.)  aari,  ttiM  tlw  OalUe  hnfMt  war* 
taj  sDa4  tbc  Gmnui  n;  b^  Va  Bnd  in  lib.  til.  that  ha  waa  oIiIIk. 
d  to  fBaoont  ame  Gcimaa  canlfjr  wilfa  Gallic  boTM*.  Al  prnvnt  no 
ratofEoKipehaaaDlmlbonat  orallU»IaaaVntMa<  bul  Oarmanr 
banSM-ar-bataa.    tm  mmf  b»p*  m  tMt  l„„HtUm. 
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is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  to- 
gether, withoot  acquiring  a  similitade  of  manner,  and 
commmiicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  vir- 
tues. The  propengty  to  company  and  sode^  is  strong 
in  all  rational  creatures;  and  the  same  dispoadon, 
which  gives  ns  this  propensity,  makes  us  enter  deeply 
into  each  other^s  sentiments,  and  causes  like  passions 
and  inclinations  to   run,   as   it  were,  by  contagicm, 
through  the  whole  dub  or  knot  of  companions.  Where 
a  number  of  men  aie  united  into  one  ix>litical  body, 
the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  finequent 
for  defence,  ocHumerce  and  government,  that,  together 
with  the  same  speech  or  language,  they  must  acquire 
a  resemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common 
or  national  character,  as  well  as  a  personal  (me,  pecu- 
liar to  each  individuaL     Now,  though  nature  produces 
all  kinds  of  temper  and  understanding  in  great  abun- 
dance, it  does  not  follow,  that  she  always  produces 
them  in  like  prc^rtions,  and  that  in  every  sodety  the 
ingredients  of  industry  and  indolence,  valour  and  cow- 
ardice, humanity  and  brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will 
be  mixed  after  the  same  manner.     In  die  infancy  of 
iodety,  if  any  of  these  dispositions  be  found  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  rest,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the 
composition,  and  give  a  tincture  to  die  national  cha- 
racter.    Or,  should  it  be  asserted  that  no  spedes  <^ 
temper  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  predominate, 
even  in  those  omtracted  societies,  and  that  the  same 
pnqKirtions  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  mixture ; 
yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  bdng 
still  a  more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  presumed 
to  be  of  the  same  character ;  and  their  influoioe  on  the 
manners  of  the  people  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  con- 
siderable.    If,  on  the  first  establishmoit  ct  a  republic, 


or  x^TToxAi.  cmmAArnxc-  m 

«  Bmtas  iIimM  be pfaoed  >■  jmJMC'Jrc.  and  be  iiimii 
poTted  villi  swiiu  rin^wiwini  ix-  iE^ioiT  andpK&^c 

ia  ibe  laes  Of  kksic,  js  w^  as 


allj  hne  m  (Act  OB  i^  vfaoAe  SDoen^,  »d  ka>i&  Ac 
sune  panoB  m.  emr  basosn.  WkMcver  k  be  dna 
fafms  iIk  ■— mil  f^  one  y.i.aium.  tbe  b^  bkI 
hobibe  ^deeper  tBctBivof  ibe  a^Kdpe;  ^um  bong 
mm  nBDcntible  of  all  iBnxwHMf «!  m  ■.>g  eiCuict,  and 
retainh^  dme  nBpn.nJni«  as  kx^as  tbcy  nKnm  m 
die'  wovU.  I  ■III!  ii.  A*«,  tbM  all  ''■'^-'■"il  dai^c- 
ter%  where  dx^  dcpcad  not  en  fixed  monj  cames 
[WOoeedfraBi  SBdi  accidcBis  u  tbese,  and  tkal  pbjv- 
caj  canies  have  no  AsDcni^ile  opaaiJuu  cai  the  bn- 
man  mind.  It  is  m  ■*?■■—  in  all  {dil^sopiiTi  diat 
cansa  idiidi  do  not  ^ipear  are  to  beooBsadned  as 


If  we  mn  orcr  die  f^abe,  cr  rerolve  tbe  aimats  et 
histtny,  we  shall  diaooier  everf  wfaoc  signs  "(  «  sym- 
pathy or  GontagioB  at  managr*,  aoae  of  the  infliiaice 
of  air  or  dimafr. 

Rr^  We  may  obwaie,  that  wboe  a  veiy  ezten- 
srn  eoTemmcBt  has  beoi  estahiisiied  lor  many  coi- 
ttnies,  it^ireads  a  national  character  over  the  whole 
a{Hre»  and  cummunicatea  to  every  part  a  simQari^of 

mty<3£  diatact 
mate,  in  diffen 
tX  veiy  conside 
Secondfyy  In 
oos,  the  people 
racter,  and  are 
nere  as  the  mo: 
were  but  a  shoi 
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the  Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity^  pofite* 
ness  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity, 
and  a  phlegmatic  temper*  Plutarch,  discoursing  of  the 
afiecta  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  c^serres,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pirseum  possessed  very  different 
tempers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in  Athens, 
which  was  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  former : 
But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  of  man-« 
ners,  in  Wapping  and  St  James's,  to  a  difference  of 
air  or  climate^ 

Tkirdfyj  The  same  national  diaracter  commonly  fol^ 
lows  the  authority  of  government  to  a  precise  boun-t 
dary ;  and  upon  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  moun-* 
tain,  one  finds  a  new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  go^ 
vemment.  The  Languedocians  and  Gascons  are  the 
gayest  people  in  France ;  but  whenever  you  pass  the 
Pyrenees,  you  are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  qualities  of  the  air  should  change  exactly  with 
the  limits  of  an  empire,  which  depends  so  much  on  the 
accidents  of  battles,  negociations  and  marriages? 

Fourthly^  Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  over  dis« 
tant  nations,  maintain  a  close  society  or  communication 
together,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  have 
but  little  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whom 
they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Arrne^ 
nians  in  the  East,  have  a  peculiar  character ;  and  the 
former  are  as  much  noted  for  fraud  as  the  latter  for 
probi^.  *     The  Jestdts^  in  all  Roman  Catholie  conn* 


.*'p>' 


*  A  somU  teqt  or  Bodety  aipidst  a  greater,  are  commonly  most  regqlar 
in  their  morals  i  because  they  are  more  remarked,  apd  the  fkults  of  indi- 
viduals draw  dishonour  on  the  whole.  The  only  exception  to  tins  rule 
is,  when  the  supentition  and  prejudicea  of  the  large  society  are  sa 
strong  as  to  throw  an  infamy  on  the  smaller  society,  independent  of  their 
inonls.  For  in  that  case,  having  no  character  either  to  sare  or  g^in^ 
ifMj  b«came  eyeless  of  tlieir  bchaTiour^  cicepi  among 
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soolnuiul  to  hare  a  dnneter  pecaliar  to 

Fifik^t  Wbov  nj  acxkknt,  u  a  flifiefCDce  in  la»> 
gaage  (h-  rdigioo,  keeps  two  "^tM^n',  in>»hhiiiy  the 
same  coontiy,  Ernm  mixing  with  each  other,  tfaej  will 
presetre,  durii^  serenl  centnries,  a  distiDCt  aod  eren 
opposite  set  of  inaniiers.  The  iDtegrit^,  giaTity,  aod 
brareiy  of  the  Tm^  fiwm  an  exact  cootrast  to  the 
deceit,  leri^,  aod  cowardice  of  the  modem  Greeks. 

Sixthfy,  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  na- 
tion, and  adhere  to  them  orer  the  whole  globe,  as  well 
as  the  same  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish,  £ng< 
lish,  French  and  Dutch  colonies^  are  all  distinguish- 
ahle  even  between  the  tropics. 

Seventhly^  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very 
eonsidersbiy  from  one  age  to  another,  either  by  great 
alterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of 
new  people,  or  by  that  inconstancy  to  which  all  hn- 
man  afi^rs  are  subject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and 
activity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  those  regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love 
ef  liberty,  formed  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
B3  subtiJty,  cowardice,  and  a  slavish  disposition,  do  that 
ti  the  modem.  The  old  Spaniards  were  resdess,  tur- 
bulent, and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  many  of  them  kill- 
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foreigners  for  the  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did 
their  ancestors.  Though  some  few  strokes  of  the 
French  character  be  the  same  with  that  which  Cassar 
has  ascribed  to  the  Cranls ;  yet  what  comparison  be- 
tween the  civility,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
dem inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  i^orance, 
barbarity,  and  grossness  of  the  ancient  ?  Not  to  in- 
sist upon  the  great  diflTerence  between  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  Britain,  and  those  before  the  Roman  con- 
qnest^  we  may  observe,  that  our  ancestors,  a  few  centu- 
ries ago,  were  sunk  into  die  most  abject  superstition. 
Last  century  they  were  inflamed  with  the  most  furious 
enthusiasm,  and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool  in- 
difference, with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  nation  of  the  world. 

Eighthly^  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have 
a  very  close  communication  together,  either  by  policy, 
commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of 
manners,  proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus, 
all  the  Franks  appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to 
the  Eastern  nations.  The  differences  among  them  are 
like  the  peculiar  accents  of  different  provinces,  which 
are  not  distinguishable  except  by  an  ear  accustomed  to 
diem,  and  which  commonly  escape  a  foreigner. 

Niniifyf  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  manners  and  characters  in  the  same  nation,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  go- 
vernment :  And  in  this  particular  the  English  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were 
in  the  world.  Nor  b  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mu- 
tability and  uncertainty  of  their  dimate,  or  to  any 
other  physical  causes,  since  all  these  (»uses  take  place 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland,  without  hav- 
ing the  same  effect.     Where  the  government  of  a  na- 


ifnit»M  way  ff  in  «dL  ix  -bt^  ztanai^r.  !}  j  jni»- 
fkts  darfr  «f  BXRts  ■■£  aMosc  nanrv.   iitu   <>rvi^ 

morid  the  B^Ha^  cf  x  -xsvui-     ^s  3u  F3iri:>it  ;<>>- 

gmtfjr  ^J  MM.n.fc»in  AE  ivcB  >ff  twE^Ms  ww  >>  W 
fend  aBosp  tks ;  tmd  ikr  fTOi  ^Nfftr  wtl  indk^ 
pendow;  wtid  nor  ana  enwy^  a3o>«s  k«M  lt>  iH«> 
pl^  die  ummjs  prratiar  Id  hii».  H«fw«  tthr  En^i^K 
oF  an;  peof^  in  tbe  mnvne^  Imtc  A«  ktt$t  «<f  •  >»• 
tiomd  chancier,  unless  this  Tcnr  sii^ularilT  mut  pws 
for  such. 

If  the  cltaracten  of  men  depokled  on  tb«  Mr  mmI 
climate,  the  degrees  of  beat  and  cold  should  mtlurally 
be  expected  to  have  a  mighty  influenc«i  sinr«  nothiitg 
has  a  greater  effect  em  all  plants  and  imtional  anintala. 
And  bideed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  tha 
nations  which  lire  beyond  the  polar  Rirclei  ne  Iwttwnnn 
the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  rest  t 
are  incapable  of  all  the  higher  attai 
man  mind.    The  poverty  and  miwry 
habitants  of  the  globe,  and  the  indolei 
from  their  few  necessities,  may,  pel 
this  remaxkable  difference,  without  O 
to  fhfsical  causes.     This,  however, 
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cbaractera  of  nations  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  tem- 
perate climates,  and  that  almost  all  the  general  obsenr* 
ations  which  have  been  formed  of  the  more  sonthem 
or  more  northern  people  in  these  climates,  are  found 
to  be  uncertain  and  fiadladoas. " 

Shall  we  say^  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
spirit  and  vivacity  ?  The  French,  Greeks,  Egyptians^ 
and  Persians,  are  remarkable  for  gaiety ;  the  Spaniards, 
Turks,  and  Chinese,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  aeri^ 
ous  deportment,  without  any  such  difference  of  climate 
as  to  produce  this  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  na- 
tions barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  under^ 
standing  to  the  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced 
the  northern  nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and 
civility.  But  our  Island  has  produced  as  great  men, 
either  for  action  pr  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to 
boast  of, 

*  I  am  apt  to  suspect  the  N^^roes  to  be  naturaUy  inferior  to  the 
"Wlutes.  There  scarcely  erer  was  a  diiUsed  nation  of  that  complezioDt 
nor  eren  any  indiyidual*  eminent  either  in  action  or  speculation.  No 
ingenious  manufiurtuTes  amongst  them,  no  arts,  no  sciences.  On  the 
other  ham},  the  most  rude  and  baiiiarous  of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  an* 
cient  Oermans,  the  present  Tartars,  have  still  something  eminent  aboo^ 
them,  in  their  valour,  form  of  go^emmentt  or  some  other  particular. 
Such  a  uniform  and  constant  difference  could  not  happen,  in  so  many 
countries  and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  original  distixiction  be- 
tween these  breeds  of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are 
Negro  slaves  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  of  whom  none  ever  discovered 
any  symptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low  people*  without  education,  will 
start  up  amongst  us,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  every  profession.  Iq 
Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one  Negro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  leamingi 
but  it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  slender  accomplishments,  like  •  pavrol 
who  speaks  a  few  words  plainly. 
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It  is  preteDded,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  Become 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Eim ;  and  that  the  taste  of  beaut;  and  el^ance  receives 
propoiiional  improvements  in  every  latitude,  as  we  may 
particularly  observe  of  the  languages,  t^  which  the  mora 
lonthem  are  smooth  and  melodious,  the  northern  harsb 
and  untunable.  But  this  observation  holds  not  unirer* 
sally.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  disagreeable ;  the 
Mosconte  soft  and  musical.  Energy,  strength  and 
harshness,  ibrm  the  character  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
Italian  is  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and  effeminate  lan- 
guage that  can  possibly  be  ima^ned.  Every  langoage 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  people ; 
but  much  more  on  that  orij^al  stock  of  words  and 
sounds  which  ^y  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
which  remain  tmcbangeable,  even  while  their  nuuinera 
admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.  Who  can  doubt,  but 
the  Ejiglish  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  knowing 
people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the 
deg/e  of  Troy  ?  Yet  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
language  of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the  great< 
er  are  the  alterations  and  improvements  which  happen 
in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  expected 
in  their  language.  A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses 
will  communicate  their  taste  and  knowledge  to  a  whole 
people,  and  produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but 
they  fix  the  tongue  by  dieir  writings,  and  prevent,  in 
some  degree,  its  farther  changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  are,  in  general  ■         •  .        . 

of  the  north ;  but  that,  wl 
mate  has  genius,  he  riset 
be  reached  hj  the  south 
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a  late  '  writer  confirms,  by  ccMnparing  the  southern 
wits  to  cucumbers,  which  are  commonly  all  good  in 
their  kind,  but,  at  best,  are  an  insipid  fruit;  while 
the  northern  geniuses  are  like  melons,  of  which  not 
one  in.fifty  is  good,  but  when  it  is  so,  it  has  an  ex- 
quisite relish*  I  believe  this  remark  may  be  allowed 
just,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to 
the  present  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one.  But 
I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  fix)m  moral  causes. 
All  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  have  been  imported 
to  us  firom  the  south;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that, 
in  the  first  order  of  application,  when  excited  by  emu- 
lation and  by  glory,  the  few  who  were  addicted  to 
them  would  carry  them  to  the  greatest  height,  and 
stretch  every  nerve^  and  every  fiu;ulty,  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  perfection.  Such  illustrious  examples 
spread  knowledge  every  where,  and  begot  an  univer- 
sal esteem  for  the  sciences ;  after  which,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  industry  relaxes,  while  men  meet  not  with 
suitable  encouragement,  nor  arrive  at  such  distincticm 
by  their  attainments.  The  universal  difiiision  of  learn- 
ing among  a  people,  and  the  entire  banishment  of  gross 
Ignorance  and  rusticity,  is,  therefore,  seldom  attended 
with  any  remarkable  perfection  in  particular  persons. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  OrO' 
toribusj  that  knowledge  was  much  more  common  in 
Vespasian's  age  than  in  that  of  Cicero  and  Augustus. 
Quintilian  also  complains  of  the  pro&nation  of  learning, 
by  its  becoming  too  common.  *  Formerly, '  says  Ju- 
venal, *  science  was  confined  to  Greece  and  Italy.  Now 
the  whole  world  emulates  Athens  and  Rome.    Eloquent 

^  Dr  Bcrkdej.    Minate  Fhilotophcr. 
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Gaul  has  taaght  Britaiiiy  knowing  in  the  laws.  Even 
Thnie  entertBins  thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  its 
instruction. '  *  This  stale  of  learning  is  remarkable ; 
because  Juvenal  is  himself  the  last  of  the  Roman  wnters 
that  possessed  any  degree  of  geoiaik  Those  who  snc* 
ceeded  are  valued  for  nothii^  bat  the  matters  of  foct 
(^  whidi  they  give  us  informatioo.  I  hope  the  late 
conversioD  of  Musoory  to  the  study  of  the  sdeoce«» 
will  not  prove  a  like  prngnnstir  lo  the  present  period 
of  learning. 

Cardinal  Beuiiwi^io  gives  the  prefaqmetotLenortb*> 
em  natioiis  above  the  southern  with  n^gard  lo  caodciur 
and  sincerily;  and  mfiitinn^  cm  the  one  Lasid^  tint 
Spaniards  and  Italia«%  ami,  cm  the  odittXf  the  21<»uiti|^ 
and  Germans.  Bat  I  am  tpt  to  ttiiiik  tl^at  tu^  itm 
hsppened  by  aecideat.  The  anrirtii  lUmuaxih  M3«au  tv 
have  becB  a  candid,  siooefv  peopjc^  m  are  tate  nfjiU^m 
Totks.  Bat  if  we  asust  tmatdh  9upfM0t  lual  Um  *^kUL 
has  arisen  fiumfisedcaaaeB,  wemf^uurr  i^j^^iufM,  is^^m 
it,  that  all  cxtR^KS  are  api  to  cuncur,  mtC  wk  ^Anu^ 
nionlyatteBdedwiihihessnurcxmMf'.pfaj'^^  7r*i^'iM?fy 
is  the  uaoal  cxumaBotaBBl  of  iinifffaxct^  mjt  uittf\rtnf  Mtii ; 
and  if  qtBiaed  aaskms  ever  eniunoe  suvu^  ai/C  «;ffv^^»> 
ed  poiitacsy  itisfnom  oa  OLt-^fM  uf  t*Ai\^'M»ku'^,  wtn^i^ 
makes  tike^  drndaon  tLe  pxsisL  clin^.  yi^A  tv  ysf^*^  mi4 

Most  oosKjucBS^  have  ficm^  frtm.  uif^a.  w  m^U  ,  ^i#4fl 
ithaskoaee  been  in&rresC  liac  *u^,  u^r^U^^t,  U4$'^ftut 
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it  would. have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  coii« 
quests  are  made  by  poverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and 
riches.  The  Saracens^  leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia^ 
carried  their  conquests  northwards  upon  all  the  fertile 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  met  the  Turks 
half  way,  who  were  coming  southwards  from  the  de* 
serts  of  Tartary. 

An  eminent  writef '  has  remarked,  that  all  coura^ 
geous  animals  are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater 
courage  is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the 
English,  whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the 
half-starved  commonalty  of  other  countries.  But  the 
Swedes,  notwithstanding  their  disadvantages  in  this 
particular,  are  not  inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any 
nation  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  na« 
tional  qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is 
exerted  only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  na- 
tion ;  whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of 
constant  and  universal  use,  and  for  several  ages  may 
become  habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be 
preserved,  it  must  be  by  discipline,  example,  and  opi* 
nion.  The  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,  and  the  regiment  of 
Picardy  in  France,  were  formed  promiscuously  from 
among  the  citizens ;  but  having  once  entertained  a  no*- 
tion  that  they  were  the  best  troops  in  the  service,  this 
very  opinion  really  made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion, 
we  may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Dorians  and  lonians,  the  former  were  al- 
ways esteemed,  and  always  appeared,  more  brave  and 
manly  than  the  latter,  though  the  colonies  of  both  the 

f  Sir  William  Temple's  Account  of  the  XetherUmd^ 
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tribes  were  inters{>ened  and  intermingled  throughout 
aU  the  extent  of  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  Athenians 
were  the  only  lonians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for 
valour  or  militaiy  achievements,  though  even  these 
were  deemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  brav- 
est of  the  D(Mians« 

Hie  only  observaticm  with  regard  to  the  difference 
d  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  rest  any 
weight,  is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people,  in  the  northern 
regions,  have  a  greater  inclination  to  strong  liquors, 
and  those  in  the  southern  to  love  and  women.  One 
can  assign  a  very  probable  j^AysiraZ  cause  for  this  dif- 
ference. Wine  and  distilled  waters  warm  the  frozen 
blood  in  the  colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  against 
the  injuries  of  the  weather ;  as  tlie  genial  heat  of  the 
6nn,  in  the  countries  exposed  to  his  beams,  inflames 
the  blood,  and  exalts  the  passion  between  the  sexes. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by 
moral  causes.  AH  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the 
north,  and  consequently  are  more  coveted.  Diodorus 
Siculus'  tells  us  that  the  Gauls,  in  his  time,  were 
great  drunkards,  and  much  addicted  to  wine ;  chiefly, 
I  suppose,  from  its  rarity  and  novelty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  in  the  southern  climates  obliging  men 
and  women  to  go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their 
frequent  commerce  more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their 
mutual  passion.  This  makes  parents  and  husbands 
more  jealous  and  reserved^  which  still  farther  inflames 

*  Lib.  V.  The  same  author  ascribes  taciturnity  to  that  people ;  a  new 
proof  that  Bational  character!  may  alter  yery  much.  Tadtumity  as  a  na- 
tioiial  character,  implies  unaodableness.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politic^  book 
iL  oqi.  2.  says,  that  the  Gauls  are  the  only  warlike  nation  who  are  ne- 
gligent of  women. 

VOL.  HI.  Q 
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die  passion.  Not  to  meDtion,  that  as  women  ripen 
sooner  in  the  southern  re^ons,  it  is  neceBsary  to  ot> 
serve  greater  jealousy  and  care  in  their  education  j  it 
being  evident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  possess 
equal  discretion  to  govern  this  passion  with  one  who 
feels  not  its  violence  tJll  she  be  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Notliing  BO  much  encourages  the  passion  of  love  as 
ease  and  lebure^  or  is  more  destructive  to  it  than  in- 
dustry and  hard  labour ;  and  as  the  necessities  of  men 
are  evidently  fewer  in  the  warm  climates  than  in  the 
cold  ones,  this  circumstance  alone  may  make  a  codt 
siderable  difierence  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fitct  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  eiT 
ther  from  moral  or  physical  causes,  distiibuted  these 
respective  inclinations  to  the  different  climates.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  though  bom  in  a  warm  climate,  seem 
to  have  been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle;  nor  were 
their  parties  of  pleasure  any  thing  but  matches  of 
drinking  among  men,  who  passed  their  time  altoge- 
ther apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the 
Greeks  into  Persia,  a  still  more  southern  climate,  they 
multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of 
the  Persan  manners.  '     So  honourable  was  the  cha- 
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obtain  any  thing  of  ^e  N^roes  by  offering  them 
strong  driak,  and  m»y  easily  prevail  with  them  to 
sell,  not  only  their  children,  but  their  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, for  a  cask  of  brandy.  In  France  uid  Italy, 
&w  drink  pure  wine,  except  in  the  greatest  heats  of 
nmuner ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  then  almost  os  necessary, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  spirits,  evaporated  by  heat,  as 
it  is  in  Sweden  during  the  winter,  in  ordo*  to  warm 
the  bodies  congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  season.  If 
jealousy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposi- 
tion, no  people  were  more  jealous  than  Uie  Muscovites, 
before  their  communication  with  Europe  had  somewhat 
altered  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  re- 
gions, we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect 
the  grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  oar  frame,  not 
that  it  can  work  upon  ihose  finer  organs  on  which  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  understanding  depend. 
And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The 
races  of  animals  never  degenerate  when  carefully  at- 
tended to;  and  horses,  in  particular,  always  show  their 
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the  sexta^  on  which  the  politeness  of  a  nftti<m  wQl 
commonly  much  depend.  And  if  we  would  subtilize 
imd  refine  upon  this  point,  we  might  observe,  that  the 
people,  in  very  temperate  climates,  are  the  most  likdy 
to  attain  all  sorts  of  improvement,  their  blood  not  be- 
ing so  inflamed  as  to  render  them  jealous,  and  yet  be* 
ing  warm  enough  to  make  them  set  a  due  value  on  tb? 
charms  and  ^dowments  of  the  fair  sex. 


or  nu^wr. 
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It  seems  an  anaccoanbible  jdeasore  wbkh  the  spee* 
tators  <rf'  s  wdl-wriuen  tragedy  receiTe  from  mxrvw, 
terror,  anxiety,  and  other  passions  that  are  in  tbem- 
selres  disagreeable  and  imeasy.  The  more  they  are 
touched  and  affected,  the  more  are  tbey  delisted  with 
the  spectade ;  and  as  soon  as  the  uneaay  pamoos  cease 
to  operate,  the  piece  is  at  an  csid.  One  scene  of  fiill 
joy  and  contentment  and  security  is  the  utmost  that 
any  composition  of  this  kind  can  bear;  and  it  is  sure 
always  to  be  the  concluding  one.  If  in  the  texture  tit 
the  piece  there  be  interworen  any  scenes  of  satis&o* 
tion,  they  afford  only  &int  ^eams  of  pleasnre,  which 
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The  few  critics  who  have  had  some  tincture  of  phi* 
losophy  have  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it. 

L'Abb^  Dubos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of 
indolence  into  which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all 
passion  and  occupation.  To  get  rid  of  this  painful  si- 
tuation, it  seeks  every  amusement  and  pursuit ;  busi- 
ness, gaming,  shows,  executions ;  whatever  will  rouse 
the  passions  and  take  its  attention  from  itself.  No 
matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be  disagreeable,  af- 
flicting, melancholy,  disordered ;  it  is  still  better  than 
that  insipid  languor  which  arises  from  perfect  tranquil- 
lity and  repose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admit  this  account  as  being, 
at  least  in  part,  satisfactory.  You  may  observe,  when 
there  are  several  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  com- 
pany ran  to  those  where  the  deepest  play  is,  even 
though  they  find  not  there  the  best  players.  The 
view,  or',  at  least,  imagination  of  high  passions,  arising 
from  great  loss  or  gain,  affects  the  spectator  by  sym- 
pathy, gives  him  some  touches  of  the  same  passions, 
and  serves  him  for  a  momentary  entertunment.  It 
makes  the  time  pass  the  easier  with  him,  and  is  some 
relief  to  that  oppression  under  which  men  commonly 
labour  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts  and 
meditations. 

We  find  that  common  liars  always  magnify,  in  their 
narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  distress,  sickness, 
deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties,  as  well  as  joy,  beauty, 
mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  absurd  secret  which 
they  have  for  pleasing  their  company,  fixing  their  at* 
tention,  and  attaching  them  to  such  marvcdlous  rela- 
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tion    by  the   passions  and  emotions  which  th^y  ^x^ 
cite. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  th« 
present  subject,  in  its  full  extent,  this  solution^  how- 
ever ingenious  and  satisfiu:tory  it  may  appear.  It  In 
certain  that  the  same  object  of  distress,  which  ploawes 
in  a  tragedy,  were  it  really  set  before  us,  would  give 
the  most  unfeigned  uneasiness,  though  it  be  tbeti  ili« 
most  effisctual  cure  to  languor  and  indolence*  Msm^ 
sieur  Fontenelle  seems  to  have  been  sensible  cpf  iim 
difficult,  and  accordingly  attempts  aooUier  ftfA*siifm  *M 
the  phenomenon,  at  least  makes  some  wA^itium  U0  1^ 
theory  above  mentioned.  ^ 

'  Pleasure  and  pain, '  says  he,  ^  wfij^i^  sr^:  t-w  ^^t*^ 
timents  so  difoent  in  tfaemselref,  &tk9  f^A  sv  p^m^^ 
in  dieir  cause.  From  the  in^rafirg  <tf  t««>  '^^'if^  /,  p^ 
pears,  that  the  mtwcmuit  of  pkasMir^  ^nt^H^K  *  ^n'r^ 
too  tar,  hmmies  pmoy  smd  timt  lit^  aufi^^m^nf  ^f  y»^^ 
a  little  modeme^  heMiK  pjOMwr*;^  $'^fn^A  r  y^^ 
eteds,  Aat  there  is  sscii  a  liuugr  as  ^  «vv«».  ^  t**^ 
agreeable:    It  is  a  psmi  v«mb«u%^   iH#t   ^imf^tLH^*^ 

^^    Vi^*.    ■    -^     '  ^     ^-  •^.^ 
S-   ttf*'j*W.    ,t^5>     "^     -**^-^-  •<••'•     -»       .  ^ 

IE  '••imr  wpt  nn^      ^  .«    x««<t     4.-*,^^*     ^. -*•    <^  ^ 

^     5--".*  .*..-■'      '-*»■    ^<  •      ^     •        ^       ,  ^ 
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fer  from  the  misfortunes  of  those  whom  we  lore,  and 
to  reduce  that  afiliction  to  such  a  pitch  as  converts  it 
into  a  pleasure.  We  weep  for  the  misfortune  of  a  hero 
to  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the  same  instant  we  oom- 
fort  ourselves  by  reflecting,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  fio* 
tion :  And  it  is  precisely  that  mixture  of  sentiments  whidi 
composes  an  agreeable  sorrow,  and  tears  that  del]|^ 
us.  But  as  that  affiction  which  is  caused  by  exterior 
iind  sensible  objects  is  stronger  than  the  consoli^ioii 
which  arises  from  an  internal  reflection,  they  are  the 
effects  and  symptoms  of  sorrow  that  ought  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  composition. ' 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing ;  but  per- 
haps it  wants  still  some  new  addition,  in  order  to  make 
it  answer  fully  the  phenomenon  which  we  here  exa- 
mine. All  the  passions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  i^ 
greeable  in  the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  moved  by  painting  and  the  theatre.  The  Epi- 
logues of  Cicero  are,  on  this  account  chiefly,  the  de» 
light  of  every  reader  of  taste ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
some  of  them  without  the  deepest  sympathy  and  sor- 
row. His  merit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt,  depends  much 
on  his  success  in  this  particular.  When  he  had  raised 
tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they  were  then 
the  most  bighly  delighted,  and  expressed  the  greatest 
satisfaction  with  the  pleader.  The  pathetic  description 
of  the  butchery  made  by  Verres  of  the  Sicilian  cap«^ 
tains,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind :  But  I  believe 
none  will  affirm,  that  the  being  present  at  a  melan» 
eholy  scene  of  that  nature  would  afibrd  any  entertain* 
ment.  Neither  is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by  fiction ; 
for  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  every 
circumstance.  What  is  it  then  which  in  this  case  raises 
a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of  uneasiness,  so  to  speak» 
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and  a  pleasure  which  still  retains  all  the  features  and 
outward  symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow? 

I  answer :  This  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  from 
that  very  eloquence  with  which  the  melancholy  scene 
is  represented.  The  genius  required  to  paint  objects 
in  a  lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all 
the  pathetic  circumstances,  the  judgment  displayed  in 
disposing  them;  the  exercise,  I  say,  of  these  noble  ta* 
lents,  together  with  the  force  of  expression,  and  beau-« 
ty  of  oratorial  numbers,  difiuse  the  highest  satisfaction 
on  the  audience,  and  excite  the  most  delightful  move« 
ments.  By  this  means,  the  tmeasiness  of  the  melan«« 
choly  passions  is  not  only  overpowered  and  effaced  by 
something  stronger  of  an  opposite  kind,  but  the  whole 
impulse  of  those  passions  is  converted  into  pleasure, 
and  swells  the  delight  which  the  eloquence  raises  in 
us.  The  same  force  of  oratory,  employed  on  an  uzh 
interesting  subject,  would  not  please  half  so  much,  or 
rather  would  appear  altogether  ridiculous;  and  the 
mind,  being  left  in  absolute  calmness  and  indifference, 
would  relish  none  of  those  beauties  of  imagination  or 
eacpr^sion,  which,  if  joined  to  passion,  give  it  such 
exquisxte  entertainment.  The  impulse  or  vehemence 
arising  from  sorrow,  compassion,  indignation,  receives 
a  new  direction  from  the  sentiments  of  beauty.  The 
latter,  being  the  predominant  emotion,  seize  the  whole 
mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  themselves,  at  least 
tincture  them  so  strongly  as  totally  to  alter  their  nature. 
And  the  soul  being  at  the  same  time  roused  by  passion 
and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole  a  strong 
movement,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation,  and  imitation  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable.     This  circumstance  serves 
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still  farther  to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  con* 
vert  the  whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong  en- 
joyment Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress 
please  in  painting,  and  please  more  than  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  that  appear  calm  and  indiflferent.  *  The 
affection,  rousing  the  mind,  excites  a  large  stock  of 
spirit  and  vehemence;  which  is  all  transformed  into 
pleasure  by  the  force  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  is 
thus  the  fiction  of  tragedy  softens  the  passion,  by  an 
infusion  of  a  new  feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or 
diminishing  the  sorrow.  You  may  by  degrees  weaken 
a  real  sorf oW,  till  it  totally  disappears ;  yet  in  none  of 
its  gradations  will  it  ever  give  pleasure ;  except,  per- 
haps, by  accident,  to  a  man  sunk  under  lethargic  indo- 
lence, whom  it  rouses  from  that  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  pro- 
duce other  instances,  where  the  subordinate  move- 
ment is  converted  into  the  predominant,  and  gives 
force  to  it,  though  of  a  different,  and  even  sometimes 
though  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Novelty  naturally  rouses  the  mind,  and  attracts  our 
attention ;  and  the  movements  which  it  causes  are  al- 
ways converted  into  any  passion  belonging  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  an  event  ex- 
cite joy  or  sorrow,  pride  or  shame,  anger  or  good-will. 


'  Faintenmake  no  scruple  of  representmg  distress  and  sorrow,  as  well 
as  any  other  passion ;  but  tfaey  seem  not  to  dwell  so  much  on  tibeae  me> 
lancbolj  aflfections  as  the  poets,  wImh  though  thej  copy  evary  modoa  of 
the  human  breast,  yet  pass  qut^y  orer  the  agreeable  sentimeiita.  A 
painter  represents  only  one  instant;  and  if  that  be  paiwionale  enough,  it 
is  sure  to  afiect  and  delight  tiie  spectator;  but  nothing  can  furnish  to  the 
poet  a  Tariety  of  scenes,  and  incidents,  and  sentiments  except  distress, 
terror,  or  anxiety.  Complete  joy  and  satia&ction  is  attended  with  secu- 
rity, and  leaves  no  fiurther  room  for  action. 
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H  IS  sure  to  produce  a  stroi^eT  affixticn,  when  new  or 
unosaaL  And  tboogfa  norelty  of  itself  be  agreeable,  it 
ibrtifies  the  painfitlj  u  well  as  agreeable  passifMis. 

Had  yoa  an^  intentioD  to  move  a  po^oD  extremely 
by  ^e  narration  <^  an;  erent,  tbe  best  tnetbod  of  in- 
creasing its  effect  would  be  aitfully  to  delay  infiMRinng 
iiini  of  it,  and  first  to  excite  his  cnriosi^  and  impa- 
tioKe  before  yon  let  him  into  the  ECCTct.  This  is  the 
artifice  practised  by  lago  in  the  bmoos  scene  of  ^iakfr> 
peare ;  and  every  ^>ectator  is  sensible,  that  Othello's 
jealousy  acquires  additiobal  force  from  his  [weceding 
impatience,  and  that  the  sobordinate  passiim  is  here 
readily  transformed  into  the  predoDiinant  one. 

Difficulties  increase  passions  of  every  kind ;  and  by 
rousing  our  attention,  and  exciting  our  active  powers, 
they  produce  an  emotiDn  which  nourishes  the  prevail- 
ing afiectioD. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly 
infirm  frame  of  body  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest 
pains,  trouble,  and  anxie^,  in  rearing  him.  The  agree- 
able sentiment  of  afiection  here  acquires  force  from 
soitiments  of  uneasiness. 

'  Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his 
death.  The  pleasure  <^  his  compuiy  has  not  so  power- 
ful an  infiuence. 

Jeal. 
of  it,   I 


agreat 
them  tl 
▼oursb 
of  that 
it  is  on 
to  then 
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and  absenoe  in  love  compose  the  doke  peccante  oi  dia 
Italians,  which  they  suppose  so  essential  to  all  plea* 
sure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which 
illufitrates  the  principle  here  insisted  on*  ^  It  is  very 
remarkable, '  says  he,  ^  that  the  last  works  of  celebrat* 
ed  artists,  which  they  left  imperfect,  are  always  the 
most  prized,  such  as  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  Ttnda* 
KiDSS  of  Nicomachus,  the  Medea  of  Tlmomachus,  and 
the  Venus  of  Apelles.  These  are  valued  eveti  above 
their  finished  productions.  The  broken  lineaments  of 
the  piece,  and  the  half-formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are 
carefully  studied ;  and  our  very  grief  for  that  curiooa 
hand,  which  had  been  stopped  by  death,  is  an  addi- 
tional increase  to  our  pleasure. '  "" 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected) 
art)  sufficient  to  aiford  us  some  insight  into  the  analogy 
of  nuture,  and  to  show  us,  that  the  pleasure  which 
|)Oots,  orators^  and  musicians  give  us,  by  exciting  griefy 
w)rrt)w,  indignation,  compassion,  is  not  so  extraordina- 
rv  or  ))anuKkKical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear*  The 
li^rct"  of  in^aj^ination,  the  energy  of  expression,  the 
(H^wt^r  iif  numbers,  die  charms  of  imitatioD ;  all  these 
aft^  naluralU\  of  themselves,  delightful  to  the  mind : 
And  vkhen  the  inject  presented  lays  also  ludd  of  some 
all\H^uuK  the  phNisure  still  rises  upaa  us,  by  the  ooo- 
wr^isMi  uf  thU  suburttinale  moTement  into  that  which 


is  }H«dontiiumL  The  | 
rally,  and  when  exdted  by  tbe  >i^>ie  nn«.ii  wm.  of  ■ 
real  object,  it  may  be  pakiU ;  yet »  w  iWKjullnd,  aad 
wrf^ed,  and  mollified,  vben  raised  fay  tke  fioer  avta^ 
that  it  affords  the  h^est  cnleftaiivMaC 

To  confirm  this  nmrnmrng,  we  wmf  obaerr^  Atf  if 

&e  iDOTementi  of  the  iaisj^iiiiiiiai  I l|»idiMM— M 

above  those  of  die  pawiow,  a  Muoary  efcct  lollon; 
and  the  former,  beii^  now  snionnnaBE,  k  uniiuted 
into  the  latter,  and  still  fiuAer  iiKfeaw  the  paa  ad 
■fflictioD  «f  the  soflerer. 

Who  coi^  erer  ihiak  of  it  aa  a  good  ejqieJieat  br 
comfortiiig  anaScted  pcreai,  to  r  yagyratr,  with  afl 
theibrcecrf'doctttiao,  ^eineparaUe  lav  which  he  has 
metwithbylbedeadiofafanMriiechfld?  TWaxn 
power  of  unapnatKm  ami  ex|vcnHW  yos  hoc  fjildy^ 
die  ntoreyoo  increase  hisdeiparami  i<Biili<Mi. 

The  shamcLi  conliwiwi,  and  tenor  of  Venesi  ■• 
doidit,  rose  in  proportMm  to  the  nohlc  doqasnee  ^id 
vdieaienee  of  Gccro:  So  abo  £d  his  pain  ami  ■»- 
fMimfT  These  former  pasBoat  woe  too  stroof^  for 
the  (deasnre  amng  from  Ac  biliti  ef  docMMi; 
sodopcmed,  ihoo^  Emm  the  s^ne  ptmiiplL,  yet  m  a 
contrary  manner,  to  the  sypalhy,  compMSiaa^  and 
iad^piatitm  of  Ae  andirncr 

Lord  Clarmdo 
catastzof^  of  ik 
tion  most  thai  be 
faarries  over  the 

Kxne  to  be  eonla 
withoot  the  mmoi 
well  as  the  raade 
oemed  in  the  c« 
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which  an  historian  and  a  reader  of  another  age  woold 
regard  a»  the  most  pathetic  and  most  interesting^  and^ 
by  conseqaence,  the  most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  Moody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  horr 
ror  as  will  not  soften  into  pleasure ;  and  the  greatest 
energy  of  expression,  bestowed  on  descripttcms  of  that 
nature,  serves  only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Such 
is  that  action  represented  in  the  Ambitious  Stepmother^ 
where  a  venerable  old  man,  raised  to  die  height  of 
fury  and  despair,  rushes  against  a  pillar,  and,  striking 
his  head  upon  it,  besmears  it  all  over  with  mingled 
brains  apd  gore.  The  English  theatre  abounds  to9 
much  with  such  shocking  images. 

Even  the  common  sentiments  of  compassion  require 
to  be  softened  by  some  agreeable  affection,  in  order  to 
give  a  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mere 
suffering  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  ty- 
ranny and  oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable 
spectacle,  and  is  carefully  avinded  by  all  masters  of  the 
drama.  In  order  to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire 
stttisruction  and  contentment,  the  yirtue  most  either 
convert  itself  into  a  noble  courageous  despair^  or  the 
vice  receive  its  proper  punishment. 

Miist  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very 
unlmppy  in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for 
churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented 
such  horrible  subjects  as  crucifixions  and  mar^nrdoms, 
where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions, 
and  |Vfis9iive  sufiering,  without  any  acticm  or  affisction. 
When  they  turned  their  pencil  firom  this  ghastly  my- 
thuU^V)  they  had  commonly  reooorse  to  Ovid,  whos'* 
I\cIUmI9%  ihm^ih  passkxiate  and  agreeable,  are  s^^ 
iHfttumI  or  |m>bable  enoi^  for  paintuo^. 


Tbe  sane  mrrraix.  ^  diac  pmaapie  wfiicE  is  here 
in»Bflf^l  OR,  £splaivs  Tlg^f  in  cmnDtm  iifr,  as  at  ibe  db- 
fects  of  oratorr  Mid  poetry.  SLutx  fo  die  $ubuiuiiute 
pusioD  Am  it  beujuaa  tbe  pref{taninant^  it  M»aIIuw9  n^ 
that  aSectioo  whicli  it  b^brc  noanshed  mai  incrcffietL 
Too  imwt*  jealoosT  «Tinpitnh«'*  Love  :  too  tpm-h  lufi- 
cnlhr  rondefs  ib  iix&&mit ;  too  "ti''^'  airkmisH  ami  u^ 
firmi^  <li5enst9  a  a^fr*h  ami  anknuj  parent. 

What  so  dismgnwaid^  as  tike  '*■-""  ^  g^uomr.  ifisaa- 
trous  stories,  willi  wlucll  ndaKfaulj  people  encermtn 
thdr  cnmpanicns  ?  Tbe  ant^^  paasra  beinfc  ^vrv 
nus«d alofi^  iiaaiiiiiiiiiaiiiiil  wtch  aaj  ipiru:.  piaina^  or 
eloqoeaice,  cfaneys  a  pure  — *— ""—"j  and  is  atccndfd 
vith  aothing  that  can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satctr 
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ESSAY  XXIIL 


OF  THE  tTAKIMLmD  OF  TA8TS. 


The  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion, 
which  prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have 
fidlen  under  every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most 
confined  knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  di£ferenoe  of 
taste  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even 
where  the  persons  have  been  educated  under  the  same 
government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  same  prgu* 
dices.  But  those  who  can  enlarge  their  view  to  con* 
template  distant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  still  more 
surprised  at  the  great  inoxisistence  and  contrariety. 
We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely 
from  our  own  taste  and  apprehension ;  but  soon  find 
the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And  the  high* 
est  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled,  on  ob- 
serving an  equal  assurance  on  all  sides,  and  scruples, 
amidst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce  posi- 
tively in  its  own  &vour. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer,  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance.    The  sentiments 
of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beauty  and  d'*^'"' 
of  all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  discoui 
same.    There  are  certain  terms  in  every  langui 
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import  blame,  and  others  praise ;  and  all  men  who  use 
the  same  tongue  miist  agree  in  their  application  of  them. 
Erery  voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance,  prc^rie- 
tj,  simplicit;,  spirit  in  writbg ;  and  in  blaming  fustian, 
afiectatioQ,  coldness,  and  a  &lse  brilliancy.  Bnt  when 
critics  come  to  particulars,  this  seeming  unanitnt^  va- 
nishes ;  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  their  expressions.  In  aU  matters  of 
opinion  and  science,  the  case  is  opposite ;  the  difference 
among  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than 
in  particulars,  and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance. An  explanation  of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the 
controversy :  and  the  disputants  are  surprised  to  find 
that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at  bottom  they 
^reed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than 
on  reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the 
fenner  obcervation,  and  to  mMntain,  that,  in  all  ques- 
tions which  r^ard  conduct  and  manners,  the  differ- 
oice  among  men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it 
a|q)ears.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages  concur  in  applauding  justice,  huma- 
nity, magnanimity,  prudence,  veracity ;  and  in  blaming 
the  opposite  qualities.  Even  poets  and  other  authors, 
whose  composi 
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also  allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in 
morals  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  nature  of 
language.  The  word  virtue^  with  its  equivalent  in  every 
tongue,  implies  praise,  as  that  of  vice  does  blame ;  and 
no  one,  without  the  most  obvious  and  grossest  impro- 
priety, could  affix  reproach  to  a  term,  which  in  general 
acceptation  is  understood  in  a  good  sense ;  or  bestow 
applause,  where  the  idiom  requires  disapprobation. 
Homer's  general  precepts,  where  he  delivers  any  such, 
will  never  be  controverted ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  when 
he  draws  particular  pictures  of  manners,  and  represents 
keroism  in  Achilles,  and  prudence  in  Ulysses,  he  inter- 
mixes a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former, 
and  of  cunning  and  fraud  in  the  latter,  than  Fenelon 
would  admit  of.  The  sage  Ulysses,  in  the  Greek  poet, 
seems  to  delight  in  lies  and  fictions,  and  often  employs 
them  without  any  necessity,  or  even  advantage-  But 
his  more  scrupulous  son,  in  the  French  epic  writer, 
exposes  himself  to  the  most  imminent  perils^  rather  than 
depart  from  the  most  exact  line  of  truth  and  veracity* 
The  admirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  on 
the  excellent  moral  precepts  interspersed  throughout 
that  wild  and  absurd  performance.  But  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Arabic  words^  which  correspond  to  the 
English,  equity,  justice,  temperance,  meekness,  cha^ 
rity,  were  such  as,  from  the  constant  use  of  that  tongue, 
must  always  be  taken  in  a  good  sense :  and  it  would 
have  argued  the  greatest  ignorance,  not  of  morals,  but 
of  language,  to  have  mentioned  them  with  any  epithets, 
besides  those  of  applause  and  approbation.  But  would 
we  know,  whether  the  pretended  prophet  had  really 
attained  a  just  sentiment  of  morals,  let  us  attend  to  his 
narration,  and  we  shall  soon  find,  that  he  bestows 
praise  on   such   instances  of  treachery,  inhumani^, 
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cnielty,  revenge,  bigotry,  as  are  iitt«>rly  ln^tn«|>«Ul^U 
with  civilized  sodety.  No  steady  rulo  of  \\n\M  »i»hmh«I 
there  to  be  attended  to ;  and  every  action  in  bititnml  ill* 
praised)  so  far  only  as  it  is  beneficial  or  hurll\il  (u  Ihn 
tme  believers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  genwriil  |)ri*ii»|>U  III 
ethics  is  indeed  very  small.  Whoever  r*«<o»MiMi*MiU 
any  moral  virtues,  really  does  no  mora  than  U  iitiilll^'d 
in  the  terms  themselves.  Tliat  t>«i;|ii«  ¥fUo  lovi^iHi'il 
the  word  charity^  and  used  it  in  a  go^^l  M'0««'i  U^  t'l-* 
cated  more  clearly,  and  much  inof«  HfM«M)i/ii»(y,  iUm 
precept.  Be  charitable^  than  any  pfid^nUA  U^^^lt^ioP  H^ 
fvopbet,  who  should  ins^t  mm^  a  tmifim  \h  |o«  w^  Wv 
ii^s.  Of  all  expre^sioos,  i1m>mj  ii^Ui'l^,  U/^/^^^m-a  w/<<^ 
their  other  mfp"«"gj  imply  a  6^j^^^r  */♦<>* #  '/^  J/J^wm.  //^ 


It  k  Bfltwal  for  u*  t«»  awi  a  U^ii4Mf4 '/  7v#y4  ^  4» 
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one^  that  is  just  and  true :  and  the  only  difficalty  b  to 
fix  and  ascertain  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  diA 
ferent  sentiments,  excited  by  the  same  object,  are  all 
right ;  because  no  sentiment  represents  what  is  really 
in  the  object.  It  only  marks  a  certain  oonformity  or 
relation  between  the  object  and  the  organs  cyr  fiiculties 
of  the  mind ;  and  if  that  conformity  did  not  really 
exist,  .the  sentiment  could  never  possiUy  have  beii^. 
Beauty  is  no  quali^  in  things  themselves :  It  exists 
merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates  thon;  and 
each  mind  perceives  a  diflerent  beauty.  One  p»- 
son  may  even  perceive  deformity,  where  anodier  is 
sensible  of  beauty;  and  every  individual  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  sentiment,  without  pretending  to 
regukte  those  of  others.  To  seek  the  real  beauty,  or 
real  deformity,  is  as  fruitless  an  inquiry,  as  to  pretend 
to  ascertain  die  real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to 
the  disposition  of  the  organs,  the  same  olgect  may  be 
both  sweet  and  bitter ;  and  the  proverb  has  justly  de* 
termined  it  to  be  fruitless  to  dispute  concerning  tastes. 
It  is  very  natural,  and  evm  quite  necessary,  to  extend 
this  axiom  to  mental^  as  well  as  bodily  taste ;  and  thus 
common  senses  whidi  is  so  oiken  at  variance  with  phi- 
losophy, espedaUy  with  the  sceptical  kind,  is  found, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  to  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
same  dedsiwi. 

But  though  this  aodom,  by  passing  into  a  proveib, 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  (rf*  common  sense; 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  senses  whidi 
opposes  it|  at  least  sarves  to  modify  and  restrain  it 
Whoever  would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  ele- 
gante between  Ogilby  and  Bfilton,  or  Bunyan  and  Ad- 
dison«  would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extraTS- 
Kancv^  Uian  if  he  had  maintained  a  moie^hill  to  be  ss 
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lii|^  «a  Teneriffe,  or  a  poad  as  extennTc  as  the  ocean. 
Tfaon^  there  may  be  found  persons,  who  gire  the 
{Meference  to  the  former  aatbors ;  no  one  pajn  aUeo> 
tioa  to  such  a  taste ;  and  we  proooance,  without  icm* 
pie,  the  sentiment  erf'  these  pretoided  critics  to  be  ab* 
rord  and  ridiculoos.  The  principle  of  the  natural  e- 
qnality  erf"  tastes  is  then  totally  foi^|*ot,  and  while  we 
admit  it  on  some  occasions,  where  the  otgects  seem 
near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extraragant  paradox, 
or  rather  a  palpaUe  absnrdity,  where  ol^ects  so  dis- 
proportioned  are  compered  tof^tfaer. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  roles  of  oompositioB 
are  fixed  by  reasonings  a  priori,  or  can  be  esteemed 
abstract  conclusions  of  the  miderstanding,  fron  coo^ 
paring  those  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Their  fonndation  is  the  sane 
with  that  of  all  the  practical  sdencea,  experience ;  nor 
are  they  any  thing  hot  general  obsemtioni,  cwocerB- 
ing  what  has  been  muversally  found  to  pleaae  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  ages.  tSmaj  of  the  beasties  of 
poetry,  and  eren  a£  eloqacno^  are  founded  «■  Ua»- 
hood  and  fictiM^  en  byperbcdes,  netapfaor^  and  am 
abuse  or  perrerskm  of  tenns  from  their  nabml  BMMi- 
ing.  To  cbedt  the  sallies  of  the  im 
reduce  emj  expn 
,  would  be 


murenale 
and  disagreeable, 
nut  to  exact  truth, 
disoovcfed  to  the 
ticn.  If  inwi.  ne|^ 
ed,  they  have  act 
rule  or  onkr,  b« 
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They  have  possessed  other  beauties,  which  were  con- 
formable  to  just  criticism ;  and  the  force  of  these  beau- 
ties has  been  able  to  overpower  censure,  and  give  the 
mind  a  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from 
the  blemishes.  Ariosto  pleases ;  but  not  by  his  mon-* 
strous  and  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixturs 
of  the  serious  and  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  cohe- 
rence in  his  stories,  or  by  the  continual  interruptions 
of  his  narration.  He  charms  by  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  his  expression,  by  the  readiness  and  variety  of 
his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  pictures  of  the  pas* 
•ions,  especially  those  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind : 
And,  however  his  faults  may  diminish  our  satisfaction, 
they  are  not  able  entirely  to  destroy  it.  Did  our  plea* 
sure  really  arise  from  those  parts  of  his  poem,  which 
we  denominate  iaults,  this  would  be  no  objection  to  cri- 
ticism in  general:  It  would  only  be  an  objection  to 
those  particular  rules  of  criticism,  which  would  esta- 
blish such  circumstances  to  be  faults,  and  would  repre- 
sent them  as  universally  blameable.  If  they  are  found 
to  please,  they  cannot  be  &ults,  let  the  pleasure  which 
Ihey  produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccount* 
able* 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine^ 
that,  on  eveiy  occasion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be 
conformable  to  these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of 
the  mind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and 
require  the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circum- 
stances to  make  them  play  with  facility  and  exactness^ 
according  to  their  general  and  established  principles. 
The  least  exterior  hinderance  to  such  small  springs,  or 
the  least  internal  disorder,  disturbs  their  moticoi,  aiitl 
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ckoiMe  ari:^  ^vc  a  juiBic  miK  am.  t  ^c^  aiu.  uraip 
tfce  bacy  »  a  amautt  mwuK  0111:  dKiNocuac  A 
[H  »*  nt  1  ■*■>"«  r  iri*  nnne.  m  jeEttlusuin  of  nmtrK-  ■ 
ime  ^fa  ■<■■!  iB  ^K  i>i>KC.  -  if  am  cr  iiksk  uiiaiB* 

nd  «e  ttall  be  nauttt  iv  nmst^  uf  utt  catuuii;  and 
HvenJ  faeaiRj.  7^  ynaiiiir.  wiua:  laaurt  ita» 
placed  ialjamJi  litt  ianD  anc  Ste  Henumean.  «iL  at 
IcHt  be  ^mc  db^smz  bul  i:  tril  ivnuin-  ^nxic  ac- 
cararj  to  ttaoe  Kid  ifaiPerc  il.  "^e  stud,  be  auk-  id 
Hoennn  it«  hAaaxt:^  ntc  M'  nnicL  frDit:  iLt  i^maQfin 
of  each  pwtScola-  bourr.  at  iron:  ^i>t  aumnit  admira- 
tioD  wfaid  aUeDde  dioHe  wur^  xiiu:  liave  sorvivt^  hH 
the  cMvrioB  (rf^  made  and  &aiiu%  nL  •^»'  IIl"q^lg^^  rf 


7W  Mac  Hatr  v4ki  ^ueaM«  at  AibeiK  and  fiooae 
hro  Ao—td  vean  a^o,  J£  «iil  acjuir^  s  Pur»  and 

R^cai,  Kkd  laagaagc,  Lave  itM  be»ii  u.ite  to  tibticure 
kk  )^o(7<  AnibontT  er  pr^;udice  xasr  j^t'c  a  ltaii;i»- 
nry  vogae  to  a  had  pod  or  oratsr;  bm  Lit.  rrptcmJui 
wiB  nerer  be  dnrabie  ar  gaKoi.  Wba 
I  far  patiniTar  bv£ 
E  »  dm^ 
their  traccaJo^Tf^  € 
loof^  bw  woffcf  cad 
ipread,  tke  more  an 
nects  wilb.  Eaiy  ai 
ia  a  aarrov  drde; 
widi  bis  povoa  may  < 
Biit< 


moted,  the  heanlies  vliidi  are  natunlly  fitted  to 
cite  agreeabk  sentiiiicnt%  immediately  display  their 
energy ;  and  while  the  world  endiiresy  they  maintain 
thor  authority  OTer  the  minds  of  men. 

It  appeals^  then,  that  amidst  all  the  varie^  and  <:a* 
price  of  taste»  there  are  certain  general  princifdes  of 
approbation  or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye 
m^  trace  in  all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  parti- 
colar  forms  or  qualities,  from  the  miginal  structure  of 
the  internal  &bric,  are  ralmlatfd  to  fdeaset  and  others 
to  diqplease ;  and  if  they  fiul  of  th^  effect  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  it  is  from  some  apparent  defect  or  im« 
perfection  in  the  organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not 
insist  on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  concerning  fla- 
touts;  nor  would  one  affected  with  the  jamidicepretaid 
to  give  a  verdict  with  regard  to  ccdonrs.  In  each  crea* 
tore  there  is  a  sound  and  a  defective  state;  and  the 
former  alone  can  be  sn{qKised  to  a£R>rd  us  a  true  stan- 
dard of  taste  and  sentiment.  If,  in  the  sound  state  of 
the  organ,  there  be  an  entire  or  a  considerable  unifor- 
mity of  sentiment  among  men,  we  may  thence  derive 
an  idea  of  the  perfect  beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
appearance  of  objects  in  daylight,  to  the  eye  (tf  a  man 
in  health,  is  denominated  their  true  and  real  colour, 
even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be  merely  a  phantasm 
of  the  senses. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal 
organs,  which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  €)£  those 
general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  deformity.  Though  some  ol^ects,  by  the 
structure  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  every  indivi* 
dual  the  pleasure  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  inci- 
dents and  situations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  false 


those  finer  enobffc.  Tio*  atiiiar%  t%t^  imt  fwt- 
tends  to :  E«ay  coc  ta-ka  <^  k :  M&d  «wiji  roimv 
ereiy  kind  at  vutt  or  m**-"-™™"  »  'm  austixtd.  Km 
ss  oar  int£idiaa  m  tLk  E*air  s  v>  mirjrJg  9«De  I^t  of 
the  imdentuiilaig  siiKiike  iltieLztfr^  of' sentimdit.  it  «ul 
be  proper  to  give  s  man  aeotnae  dc££iuoa  of  tkltcsc; 
tti^ii  has  hitfaoto  be^  atlaiHAed.  Atid  not  to  lilntw 
our  philosopbj  fron  too  prafoaod  «  soom^  ««  shall 
hare  reconrae  to  a  noted  stoij  in  Doo  Quixote. 

It  is  with  good  reMoo,  saj«  Saodm  to  the  squire 
with  tile  great  nose,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment 
in  wine ;  This  is  a  quali^  hereditaiy  in  our  fiunily. 
Two  of  my  liinmiMi  were  once  called  to  give  their  4^u- 
nioD  of  a  hogshead,  which  was  supposed  to  be  excttl- 
lem,  being  old  and  of  a  good  vintage.    One  of  them 
tastes  it,   considers  it;  and,  after  mature  reflection, 
pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a 
small  taste  of  leather  which  he  perceived  in  iU    Ilis 
other,  after  using  the  same  precautions,  gives  also  hit 
verdict  in  iavour  of  tl 
a  taste  of  iron,  which 
cannot  imagine  how  n 
their  judgment.     Bui 
empt^g  the  hogshei 
an  old  key  with  a  leat 

The  great  resembb 
taste  will  easily  teach 
it  be  certain  that  beaut 
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and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objects,  bat  belong 
tirely  to  the  sentiment,  internal  or  external,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qaalities  in  objects  which 
are  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  those  particular  feelings. 
Now,  as  these  qualities  may  be  found  in  a  small  d^ree, 
or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  each  other,  if 
often  happens  that  the  taste  is  not  afiected  with  such 
minute  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  distinguish  all  the 
particular  flavours,  amidst  the  disorder  in  which  they 
are  presented.  Where  the  organs  are  so  fine  as  to  al- 
low nothing  to  escape  them,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
exact  as  to  perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  composi- 
tion, this  we  call  delicacy  of  taste,  whether  we  employ 
these  terms  in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  sense.  Here 
then  the  general  rules  of  beauty  are  of  use,  being  drawn 
from  established  models,  and  from  the  observation  of 
what  pleases  or  displeases,  when  presented  singly  and 
in  a  high  degree ;  and  if  the  same  qualities,  in  a  con- 
tinued composition,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  afiect  not 
the  organs  with  a  sensible  delight  or  uneasiness,  we 
exclude  the  person  from  all  pretensions  to  this  delicacy. 
To  produce  these  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of 
composition,  is  like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern 
thong,  which  justified  the  verdict  of  Sancho's  kinsmen, 
and  confounded  those  pretended  judges  who  had  con* 
demned  them.  Though  the  hogshead  had  never  been 
emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  was  still  equally  delicate, 
and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull  and  languid ;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have  proved  the  su- 
periority of  the  former,  to  the  conviction  of  every  by- 
stander. In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties  of  writ* 
ing  had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  general 
principles ;  though  no  excellent  models  had  ever  been 
acknowledged,  the  different  degrees  of  taste  would  still 


taste^  W  Tttw^tcge?  i/  K  otmvv-ii 
dple ;  wbea  w«  jw^tw  Uuc  Zl*t  smirtt  Tc-.'v-;.^!.r  »<wv  W 
■ppUed  to  At  pnsesa  cast,  ^ntav  ht  ^ti  xt--^  iiyHt\>r:t* 
or  fed  its  iiJfci. :  he  bbs  cvkk-^^.x'.  ctvc,  :Sr  »  K>}<^ 
that  tbe  fuih  lies  id  hsBKiC  and  thM  ht^  ««r.t$  th<'  <^ 
Mcacj  which  is  reqnisiie  to  makr  hin  sfnsjSw  W"  (-^ipry 
besn^  and  emr  blevi^  in  wit  conipi^tK>n  or  t)u- 
coarse. 

It  is  adcDovledged  to  be  th«  pcrfi;ctk>a  fif  vw rv  M'lt** 
or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  mcMl  miHitt* 
objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  iiotiw  and  i>l»> 
lerration.     The  smaller  the  objects  are  which  IxH't^iiitt 
sensible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  dip  itutr«i 
elaborate  its  make  and  composition.     A  {{(hmI  )inlnl«  la 
not  tried  by  strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixturti  of  Hinidl 
ingredients,  where  we  are  still  sensible  of  oncli  pnrt, 
notwithstanding  its  minuteness  and  its  confuitloii  wlllt 
the  rest.     la  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acutii  pi<rriipl  iiill 
o(  beauty  and  deformity  n        '      * 
niratsl  taste ;  nor  can  a  m 
while  he  suspects  that  any 
discourse  has  passed  him  u 
perfection  of  tbe  man,  am 
of  feeUng,  arefixmdto  be 
late,  on  nanj  ocesMomi,  n 
botli  to  a  nan  bisH*{f  am 
catc  taste  of  ait  or  btantj 
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quality,  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  finest  and 
most  innocent  enjoyments  of  which  haman  nature  is 
susceptible.  In  this  decision  the  sentiments  of  all  man-* 
kind  are  agreed*  Wherever  you  can  ascertain  a  deii« 
cacy  of  taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  i^probation ;  and 
the  best  way  of  ascertaining  it  is,  to  appeal  to  those 
models  and  principles  which  have  been  established  by 
the  uniform  consent  and  experience  of  nations  and  ages* 
But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  difference,  in 
point  of  delicacy,  between  one  person  and  another,  no- 
thing tends  further  to  increase  and  improve  this  talent, 
than  practice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  sur* 
▼ey  or  contemplation  of  a  particular  species  of  beauty. 
When  objects  of  any  kind  are  first  presented  to  the  eye 
or  imagination,  the  sentiment  which  attends  them  is  ob- 
scure and  confiised ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defects.  The  taste  cannot  perceive  the  several  ex- 
cellences of  the  performance,  much  less  distinguish  the 
particular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  ascertain 
its  quality  and  degree.  If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in 
general  to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  expected ;  and  even  this  judgment,  a  per- 
son so  unpractised  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  he* 
sitation  and  reserve.  But  allow  him  to  acquire  expe- 
rience in  those  objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exact 
and  nice :  He  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  de* 
fects  of  each  part,  but  marks  the  distinguishing  species 
of  each  quality,  and  assigns  it  suitable  praise  or  blame. 
A  clear  and  distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the 
whole  survey  of  the  objects;  and 'he  discerns  that  very 
degree  and  kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  which 
each  part  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce.  The  mist  dis- 
sipates which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ; 


be^H*:,   An,  itAm  w  far  .c^vt    uu]jTnn*n;  jtt-  -m^ 

vay  wEndoi  jii  1111111^111  t«r  bhpv  xiwr  ^okv  ^nt«-«*«. 
fld  I7  B^  ^Ki  he  iHiHiuud  ii:  ^ifiunoti  iurht^  <«L'tih  4«N 

of  tbooghl  vUck  .uMBtb  dw  iim  jvnK*!  .-A  «r^  ifwv«. 
and  wliick  amtai^tif  At  pamat  smKmnvn  ^  "ivKSff^-, 
The  rdstiaa  «f  dv  pons  «  k«  <3tMvnKN3::  I'V 
true  dunctos  of  scHe  are  liriik'  ^~issuu:«kh<\l.  1'W 
several  perfeetians  aad  defects  wmi  vi»)<fv\l  «f ^  ^  « 
species  of  coofbsioii,  and  pRSwnl  l)KmjiclTv«  intli-iiiwi^ 
ly  to  the  imaginatioa.  Not  to  mentian>  lh»l  ttK<«v  i« 
a  ipedes  of  bean^,  wfakh,  as  it  is  Bond  mm)  swiW'rtt* 
cial,  pleases  at  first;  but  bdng  foiiml  iiwtwt|xiitltl<> 
with  a  just  expression  «th«r  of  r««son  or  poMdtMtt  ihtim 
palls  upon  the  taste,  and  is  then  mjecteil  with  dlnlAiitt 
at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  tho  pmctlcr  of  «>n> 
tcmplating  any  order  of  beauty,  without  Iwlii^  IVar|Uvnt- 
ly  obliged  to  form  compt 
species  and  degrees  of  exc 
propcMiKHi  to  each  other, 
portani^  of  comparing  th 
is  indeed  totally  onqnalifif 
with  regard  to  any  object  | 
pariaon  alone  we  fix  the  < 
«d  learn  bow  toaattgin  tli 
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coarsest  daubing  contains  a  certain  lustre  of  coloars  and 
exactness  of  imitation^  which  are  so  &t  i)eauties,  and 
would  afiect  the  mind  of  a  peasant  or  Indian  with  the 
highest  admiration.  The  most  vulgar  ballads  are  not 
entirely  destitute  of  harmony  or  nature ;  and  none  but 
a  person  familiarized  to  superior  beauties  would  pro- 
nounce their  numbers  harsh,  or  narration  uninterest- 
ing* A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a  per« 
son  conversant  in  the  highest  excellence  of  the  kind^ 
and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a  deformity ;  as  the 
most  finished  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
naturally  supposed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  per«* 
fection^  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  applause. 
One  accustomed  to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the 
several  performances^  admired  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to 
his  view,  and  assign  its  proper  rank  among  the  produc- 
tions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  must  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all 
prejudice^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  conside- 
ration, but  the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his 
examination.  We  may  observe,  that  every  work  of 
art,  in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  mind, 
must  be  surveyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  can- 
not be  fully  relished  by  persons  whose  situation,  real 
or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  performance.  An  orator  addresses  him- 
self to  a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to 
their  particular  genius,  interests,  opinions,  passions, 
and  prejudices ;  otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern 
their  resolutions,  and  inflame  their  affections.  Should 
they  even  have  entertained  some  prepossessions  against 
him,  however  unreasonable,  he  must  not  overlook  this 
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has  it  less  influence  to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty. 
It  belongs  to  good  sense  to  check  its  influence  in  both 
cases ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
reason,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  taste,  is  at  least  re- 
quisite to  the  operations  of  this  latter  fiiculty.  In  all 
the  nobler  productions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  re- 
lation and  correspondence  of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the 
beauties  or  blemishes  be  perceived  by  him  whose 
thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all 
those  parts,  and  compare  them  with  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  perceive  the  consistence  and  uniformity  of  the 
whole.  Every  work  of  art  has  also  a  certain  end  or 
purpose  for  which  it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed 
more  or  less  perfect,  as  it.  is  more  or  less  fitted  to  at- 
tain this  end.  The  object  of  eloquence  is  to  persuade^ 
of  history  to  instruct,  of  poetry  to  please,  by  means  of 
the  passions  and  the  imagination.  These  ends  we 
must  carry  constantly  in  our  view  when  we  peruse  any 
performance ;  and  we  must  be  able  to  judge  how  &r 
the  means  employed  are  adapted  to. their  res|>ective 
purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  onnposition,  even 
the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  cluun  of  propositions 
and  reascHiings;  not  always,  indeed,  the  justest  and 
most  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  however 
disguised  by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination.  The 
persons  introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry  must  be 
represented  as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  conclud- 
ing, and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circum- 
atances ;  and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and 
invention,  a  poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  deli- 
cate an  undertaking.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  same 
excellence  of  faculties  which  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement of  reason,  the  same  clearness  of  conception, 
the  same  exactness  of  distinction,  the  same  vivacity  of 
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apprehension,  are  essential  to  the  operations  6f  true 
taste^  and  are  its  in&llible  concomitants.  It  seldom  or 
neyer  happens,  that  a  man  of  sense,  who  has  expe^ 
rience  in  any  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beau^ ;  and  it  is 
no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  just  taste 
without  a  sound  understanding. 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  ta^te  be  uniyersali 
and  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet 
few  are  qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art^ 
or  establish  their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of 
beauty.  The  6rgans  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom 
so  perfect  as  to  allow  the  general  principles  their  full 
play^  and  produce  a  feeling  correspondent  to  those 
principles.  They  either  labour  under  sdme  defect,  or 
are  vitiated  by  some  disorder ;  and  by  that  means  ex- 
cite a  sentiment,  which  may  be  pronounced  erroneous^ 
When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  judges  without  any 
distinction,  and  is  only  affected  by  the  grosser  and 
more  palpable  qualities  of  the  object :  The  finer  touches 
pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded.  Where  he  is  not 
aided  by  practice,  his  verdict  is  attended  with  coniu-> 
sion  and  hesitation.  Where  no  comparison  has  been 
employed,  the  most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather 
merit  the  name  of  defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admira« 
tion.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence  of  prejudice^ 
aU  his  natural  sentiments  are  perverted.  Where  good 
sense  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to  discern  the 
beauties  of  design  and  reasoning,  which  are  the  highest 
and  most  excellent.  Under  some  or  other  of  these 
imperfections,  the  generality  of  men  labour }  and  hence 
a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during 
the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character: 
Strong  sense,  united  to  ddicate  sentiment,  improved 
by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared  of 

vox*.  III.  s 
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all  prejudice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  tbis  TBliuble 
character ;  and  the  joint  verdict  of  soch,  wbererer 
they  ore  to  be  fonnd,  is  the  tme  standard  of  taste  and 
hcnnty. 

Bnt  where  are  mch  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what 
morks  nre  they  to  be  kiu>wn  ?  How  distingnish  tfaem 
from  pretenders?  These  questions  are  embanassbig ; 
nnd  seom  to  throw  us  back  into  the  same  oncertaiotf 
from  which,  during  the  course  of  this  Essay,  we  have 
cudedvourcd  to  extricate  ourselves. 

lint  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  ques- 
tion.i  or  fnct,  not  of  sentiment.     \Vliether  any  particD* 
Inr  per^ion  be  endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate 
imnjflnntion,   free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the 
snbi'ci  of  dispute,  nnd  be  lidble  to  great  discussion 
nlid  inijiilry  :  But  tlint  such  a  character  is  valuable  and 
t'lliniiiliti',  will  be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind.     Where 
llii'if  doiibtH  occur,  men  can  do  no  more  than  in  otbor 
di«piitiil)tc  (]iu-stion!<  which  nre  submitted  to  iheunder- 
Hlntidln^  :  They  must  proiluce  the  best  arguments  that 
tlirir  iiivrutiui)  Mi;r,sr»'sls  to  them ;  they  must  acknow- 
tiitj:i'  n  triie  nnd  ilofiNive  standard  to  exist  somewhere, 
Iti  »il,  rerd  vxi-'ence  ami  matter  of  fact;  and  they  most 
hiivo  imli  (■riiue  u>  such  ns  differ  from  them  in  their 
np]'.-(iN  ti»  ilii*  ••^.^li^Ia^^l. 
snil  I'lnp.''^,-.  ir  wo  have 
ii»lf\i>nM'v  i-  n>'l  iipim  an 
n-.n  ill   ;M.,iv!.   Ih.wcwi 
plt.h-d  ».;     ■.  t«i;i  lva<!ii 
ii'int  li>  h.i'o  i\  ;-i\  ;Vr»'i;i-r 
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timent,  the  mstter  U  found  in  practice  to  be  much 
more  hard  to  ascertmn  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  Theories  of  abstract  philosophy,  systems  of 
protbund  theology,  have  prevailed  during  one  age :  in 
a  successive  period  these  have  been  universally  explod- 
ed :  Their  absurdity  has  been  detected :  Other  theories 
sod  systems  have  supplied  their  place,  which  Bffun 
gave  place  to  their  successors:  And  nothing  ha*  been 
experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  chanca 
and  tashion  than  these  pretended  decisions  of  science. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  ^A^^• 
queoce  and  poetry.  Just  expressions  of  passion  aad 
nature  are  sure,  after  a  little  tim^  to  gain  public  ap* 
plausCj  wbich'they  maintain  for  ever.  Aristotle*  and 
Plalo^  and  Epicurus,  and  Descartes,  may  saatum^f 
jield  to  each  other :  But  Terence  and  Virgil  tm»t4»im 
an  universal,  undisputed  empire  over  the  Mrruit  ttf 
men.  The  abstract  pbilos<^by  of  Cicero  ba*  ImC  k» 
credit:  The  vehemence  trf'his  oratory  is  m^  ifae  A'-,.jpw» 
of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  nrt,  thtij  utt  tarn" 
ly  to  be  distinguished  in  aode^  by  ifc^  w.ihuUu«m  •<4 
Ouai  miderstsodii^  and  the  tapaioritr  f/f  -iu^  ivi\U 
ties  above  the  rest  of  manlund.    Tiw  Mcnsi'juMV  «^"'H' 
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yield  at  last  to  the  force  of  nature  and  just  sentiment 
Til  us,  though  a  civilized  nation  may  easily  be  mistaken 
in  the  choice  of  their  admired  philosopher,  they  neyer 
have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their  affection  for  a  fa- 
vourite epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a 
standard  of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  appre- 
hensions of  men,  there  still  remain  two  sources  of  va- 
riation, which  are  not  sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all 
the  boundaries  of  beauty  and  deformity,  bat  will  often 
serve  to  produce  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  oar  ap- 
probation or  blame«  The  one  is  the  different  humours 
of  particular  men ;  the  other,  the  particular  manners 
and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  The  general 
principles  of  taste  are  uniform  in  human  nature :  Where 
men  vaty  in  their  j^gments^  some  defect  or  perversion 
in  the  faculties  may  commonly  be  remarked ;  proceed- 
ing either  from  prejudice,  from  want  of  practice,  or 
want  of  delicacy :  and  there  is  just  reason  for  approv- 
ing one  taste,  and  condemning  another.  But  where 
there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  internal  frame  or  exter- 
nal situation  as  is  entirely  blameless  on  both  sides,  and 
leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  preference  above  the 
other ;  in  that  case  a  certain  degree  of  diversity  in 
judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a 
standard^  by  which  we  can  reccmcile  the  contrary  sen- 
timents. 

A  young  man,  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  more 

sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than 
a  man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
wise,  philosophical  reflections,  concerning  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty, 
Ovid  may  be  the  favourite  author,  Horace  at  forty,  and 
perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty.     Vainly  would  we,  in  such 
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if  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others, 
and  divest  ourselves  of  those  propensities  which  are 
natural  to  us.  We  choose  our  fiivourite  author  as  we 
do  our  friend,  from  a  conformity  of  humour  and  dis- 
position. Mirth  or  passion,  sentiment  or  reflection; 
whichever  of  these  most  predominates  in  our  temper,  it 
gives  us  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  the  writer  who  re- 
sembles us. 

One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the. sublime,  ano- 
ther with  the  tender,  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a 
strong  sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  stu- 
dious of  correctness ;  another  has  a  more  lively  feeling 
of  beauties,  and  pardons  twen^  absurdities  and  defects 
for  one  elevated  or  pathetic  stroke.  The  ear  of  this 
man  is  entirely  turned  towards  conciseness  and  energy ; 
that  man  is  delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmo- 
nious expression.  Simplicity  is  affected  by  one  ;  orna- 
ment by  another.  Comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  odes,  have 
each  its  partisans,  who  prefer  that  particular  species  of 
writing  to  all  others. '  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic, 
to  confine  his  approbation  to  one  species  or  style  of 
writing,  and  condenm  all  the  rest  But  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  that  which  suits 
our  particular  turn  and  disposition.  Such  preferences 
are  innocent  and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  reason- 
ably be  the  object  of  dispute,  because  there  is  no  stand- 
ard by  which  they  can  be  decided. 

For  alike  reason,  we  are  more  pleased,  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  with  pictures  and  characters  that  resem- 
ble objects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  country, 
than  with  those  which  describe  a  different  set  of  customs. 
It  is  not  without  some  effort  that  we  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  and  behold  prin- 
cesses carrying  water  from  the  spring,  and  kings  and 
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heroes  dressing  tlieir  own  victuals.  We  may  allow  in 
general,  that  the  reprer^ntation  of  such  manners  is  no 
fault  in  the  author,  nor  defonnitj  in  the  piece ;  bat  we 
are  not  so  sensibly  touched  with  them.  For  tUs  rea- 
son, comedy  is  not  easily  transferred  from  one  age  or 
nation  to  another.  A  Frenchman  or  Englishman  is  not 
pleased  with  the  Aiidria  of  Terence,  or  Clitia  of  Ma- 
chiavel ;  where  the  fine  lady,  upon  whom  idl  the  play 
tarns,  never  once  appears  to  the  spect^ors,  bot  is  al- 
ways kept  behind  the  scenes,  suitably  to  the  reserred 
hnnioor  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Italians. 
A  man  of  learning  and  reflection  can  make  aDowance 
for  these  peculiarities  of  manners ;  bot  a  common  an- 
dience  can  never  divest  themselves  so  &r  of  their  osnal 
ideas  and  sentiments,  as  to  relish  pictures  whidi  nowise 
resemble  them. 

Bot  here  there  occurs  a  reAectioo,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  coptnyrejy 
ooncefning  ancient  and  modem  learning;  wbere  we 
often  find  the  one  side  excusing  any  seemii^  absurdity 
in  the  andents  from  the  mannas  of  the  i^e,  and  the 
other  refu^ng  to  admit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  admit- 
tii^  it  only  as  an  apology  ibr  the  amhor,  not  far  the 
performance.  In  my  opinion,  the  |»vper  boundaries 
in  this  subject  have  seldom  been  fixed  between  llie  oon- 
tending  parties,  \lliere  any  innooent  pecaiEaribes  oT 
manners  are  represented,  snch  as  those  abov^e  nentian- 
etk  tbev  ix^^ht  certainlT  to  be  ailimilrJ ;  and  a  man  who 
is  shvx^Lcd  with  them,  g^^^^cs  «i  crfident  proof  of  fidse 
cc.toKy  and  re£nemenL  The  poet^s  awamnoBf  morr 
.^^-%;.^l^  . :«:  •  5rjs^  must  fiiU  to  the  giuaaid  iBce  ocnomon 
K-  ci  <.^  clav^  w^re  men  to  make  no  aHowranoe  ibr  tho 
\>N*  :«.;j  r^«x\uuon5  of  manners  aaid  cnstams,  and 
«  V  -J  j^v  -   .  v2^  Uvil.::.^  I  III  whai  was  <=wHfiWg  to  tht- 
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{HVTailing  &shion.  Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictnn^ 
of  oar  ancestors,  becanse  of  their  mffs  and  &rtbinj;ale4  ? 
But  where  the  ideas  of  morality  and  decoicy  alter  from 
one  age  to  another*  and  where  ncioos  uwiner*  are  de- 
scribed, without  being  ntsriied  with  the  proper  charac- 
ters of  bhune  sod  disapprobation,  this  most  be  alloweil 
to  disfigare  the  poem,  and  to  be  a  real  d^.rcxit^j.  I 
cannot,  nor  is  it  proper  J  should,  entd-r  in-jy  iu>:ii  ko- 
timents ;  end  however  I  may  e^co'ie  tbs  pcet,  r^n  ac- 
count  of  the  manners  of  his  age^  1  can  aicv«>  r^.>li  '.)i: 
composition.  The  want  of  humariitv  a.-(l  c(  lecuncv, 
so  con^icnons  in  the  characters  drawn  hy  tev^^rru  ■•{ 
the  andent  poets,  even  sometimes  hy  Ih.niKt  mil  -Ixn 
Greek  tragedians,  diminisbei  tanMtl-:TV,<j  die  merit  tt' 
their  noble  perfbrmanoes,  and  z^r-is  au^nU^m  uii-w>r*  .in 
sdTantage  over  them.  We  are  n-'t  inL;ri^>c.-.-l  in  ;^ut 
fbitnnes  and  scoliments  of  nich  r[»i^-!i  iier!>si :  w ;  art 
displeased  to  find  the  iiiniu  of  vice  aiul  "irutc  m  juu^i 
ciNiibanded ;  and  whatever  icdal-zstiai  wt  caay  i:--.  .n 
the  writer  oo  mecoam  of  his  prttjut^cftt,  vi  cannnt  .ir^^' 
rail  aa  oaTselres  to  enter  i&£o  b^  MiniiinMiL^  nx  tear 
an  s&ctioD  to  charaetcri  wbicli  wri  pLuiii;'  -Iimvii-'T  :it 
beUamesble, 

Hie  case  is  noc  the  some  with  mr.ni  prnei^i«»  « 
with  specnlatiTe  opiiuoaa  n(  aaj  itaul.     TIimm  mm  ji. 
ctntinnal  flux  s  '         '    "* 
fereitt  system  &i 
any  mm,  wfaoc 
fonm^  ta  this  p 
tnayheSonnd'm 
ti7,  diey  detna 
poatioas.     The 


which  then  p«r« 
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elusions  derived  from  them.  But  a  very  violent  effort 
is  requisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  manners,  and 
excite  sentiments  of  approj^ation  or  blame,  love  or  hat* 
red,  different  from  those  to  which  the  mind,  from  long 
custom,  has  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man  is 
confident  of  the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard  by 
which  he  judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not 
pervert  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in 
complabance  to  any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  reli* 
gion  are  the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  gmius; 
nor  is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wis- 
dom of  any  people,  or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the 
grossness  or  refinement  of  their  theological  principles. 
The  same  good  sense  that  directs  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religi- 
ous matters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  altogether 
above  the  cognizance  of  human  reason.  On  this  ac- 
count, all  the  absurdities  of  the  Pagan  system  of  theo- 
logy must  be  overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would 
pretend  to  form  a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry ;  and 
our  posterity,  in  their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indul- 
gence to  their  forefathers.  No  religious  principles  can 
ever  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  re- 
inain  merely  principles,  and  take  not  such  strong  pos- 
session of  his  heart  as  to  lay  him  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  bigotry  or  superstition.  Where  that  happens, 
they  confound  the  sentiments  of  morality,  and  alter 
the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue.  They  are 
therefore  eternal  blemishes,  according  to  the  principle 
above  mentioned ;  nor  are  the  prejudices  and  false  p* 
pinions  of  the  age  suffici^it  to  justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  in- 
fjpire  a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  wori^hip,  and  t<i 
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fepresent  all  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the 
ot^ects  of  divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  senti- 
ments, though  they  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are 
considered  as  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that  communion, 
and  are  represented  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poems 
as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism.  This  bigotry  has  disfi- 
gured two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre, 
PoLiEUCTE  and  Athalia  ;  where  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  off  witli  all  the 
pomp  imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant  character 
of  the  heroes.  ^  What  is  this, '  says  the  sublime  Joad 
to  Josabet,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan  the 
the  priest  of  Baal,  *  Does  the  daughter  of  David 
speak  to  this  traitor?  Are  you  not  afraid  le^  the 
earth  should  open,  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you 
both  ?  Or  lest  these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush 
you  together  ?  What  is  his  purpose  ?  Why  comes  that 
enemy  of  God  hither  to  poison  the  air,  which  we 
breathe,  with  his  horrid  presence  ? '  Such  sentiments 
are  received  with  great  applause  on  the  theatre  of  Paris; 
but  at  London  the  spectators  would  be  full  as  much 
pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was 
a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart ;  or  Ju- 
piter threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drubbing,  if  she  will 
not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite 
composition,  when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  in* 
trude  themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote 
from  any  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
the  poet,  that  the  customs  of  his  country  had  burdened 
life  with  so  many  religious  ceremonies  and  observances, 
that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoke.  It  must 
for  ever  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his  mis^ 
tress,  ^  Laura,  to  Jesus  Christ     Nor  is  it  less  ridicu* 
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agreeable  libertine, 


^bty  and  the  ladies, 
lor  their  assistance  in  defending  him  agunst  his  aie- 
mies. 
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The  greater  part  of  mankind  may  be  divldiHl  U\\%s 
two  classes;  that  of  shallow  thinkers,  who  full  nhiMi  of 
the  tmth ;  and  that  of  abstruse  thinkerni  who  ift\  bi»  ■ 
yond  it.  The  hitter  dass  are  by  far  the  rnont  t*iih>  i  ftiiil| 
I  may  add,  by  far  the  most  useful  and  vahiiihli«*  Thi^y 
suggest  hints  at  least,  and  start  difficultli'Ny  whii'li  llicy 
want  perhaps  skill  to  pursue,  but  which  trtny  phMliitM 
fine  discoveries  when  handled  by  men  who  hiivi4  h  omim 
just  way  of  thinking.  At  worst,  what  ih^y  mty  U  mm 
common;  and  if  it  should  cost  some  pain*  Up  I'MMI|Mi' 
hend  it,  one  has,  however,  the  plciiwiirM  of  Im'imImm 
something  that  is  new.  An  aath<^  in  ItUi**  Ui  lii'  vmImi'iI 
who  teUs  us  nothing  but  what  we  can  UtHrii  Ommi  h^i'i  y 
coffee-house  conversation. 

All  people  of  shallam  tboufj^t  ar«  nfH  Ui  ili'< » y  «•  v»  m 
those  of  solid  understanding,  an  ah»trii%$>  SSdnV^'^^^  immI 
metaphysicians,  and  refiners;  ami  tws^f  will  i^ll^m  fMiy 
thing  to  be  just  which  is  beyond  th^-ir  #mo  w'mI<  i  mm 
ceptions.  There  are  some  cai^«,  I  //wo^  ¥ihi  n*  tin  i  *» 
traordinary  refinement  afford*  a  nirfmf(  ffft'tmnifiUnii  nl 
fiilsehood,  and  where  no  ttaMnim^  in  Uf  Ut*  ini*tU'i\  Imi^ 
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what  is  natural  and  easy.     When  a  man  delibeiBfes 
concerning  his  conduct  in  any  particular  affiur,  and 
ibnns  schemes  in  politics,  trade,  ec^momy,  or  any  ba^ 
sines  in  life,  he  nerer  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too 
fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain  of  consequences  to- 
gether*    Something  is  sure  to  happen,  that  will  dis- 
concert his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event  di&rent 
from  what  he  expected*    But  when  we  reason  upon 
general  subjects,  one  mi^  justly  affirm,  that  our  spe- 
culations can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine,  provided  they 
be  just;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common 
man  and  a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallow- 
ness or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceed*   General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  general ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  partica- 
Iar%  that  common  circumstance  in  wUch  they  all  a^ 
gree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  firom  the 
other  superfluous  circumstances.     Every  judgment  or 
conclusion  with  them  is  particular.    They  cannot  en« 
large  their  view  to  those  universal  propositions  which 
comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  indivi- 
duals, and  include  a  whole  sdenoe  in  a  sin^  theorem. 
Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive  pro* 
spect ;  and  the  conclusions  derived  fix>m  it,  even  though 
elcarly  expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.     But 
however  intricate  they  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  ge- 
neral principles,  if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail 
in  the  general  course  of  things,  though  they  may  fail . 
in  particular  cases ;  and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  phi- 
losophers to  regard  the  general  course  of  things.     I 
may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief  business  of  politicians, 
especially  in  the  domestic  government  of  the  state, 
where  tlie  public  good,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  their 
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object,  depeaids  on  the  cmcurreoce  of  a  mnltitude  of 
causes ;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and 
chances,  and  the  c^rices  of  a  few  persons,  lliis 
therefore  makes  the  difference  between  particuiar  de- 
liberations and  general  reasonings,  and  renders  subtil- 
tf  and  refinement  much  more  snitable  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former. 

I  thon^t  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  fol- 
lowing discourses  on  Commerce,  Money,  Interest^  Ba- 
lance of  TVade,  4^.,  where  perhaps  tiiere  will  occur 
some  principles  which  are  uncommon,  and  which  may 
seem  too  refined  and  subtle  for  such  vulgar  subjects. 
If  blse,  let  them  be  rented ;  but  no  one  ought  to  en- 
tertain a  prejudice  against  them  merely  because  they 
ire  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  h^piness  of  it* 
sol^ects,  how  independent  soever  they  may  be  suppos- 
ed in  some  respects,  ore  commonly  allowed  to  be  inse- 
parable with  regard  to  commerce ;  and  as  private  men 
receive  greater  security,  in  the  possession  of  their  trade 
and  riches,  from  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public 
becomes  powerliil  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and 
extensive  commerce  of  private  men.    This  maxim  is 
true  in  genera],   though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that 
it  may  possibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often 
establish  it  with  too  little  re 
may  be  some  circumstances 
riches,  and  luxury  of  indi 
strength  to  the  public,  will 
mies,  and  diminish  its  authc 
iog  nations.     Man  is  a  ver 
ceptible  of  many  different 
rules  of  conduct.     What  e 
beres  to  one  way  of  thinkinj 
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he  hiis  embraced  an  opposite  set  of  manners  kad  opi- 
nions* 

The  bulk  of  eveiy  state  may  be  divided  into  ius" 
bandmen  and  manufacturars.  The  former  are  employ- 
ed in  the  cultmre  of  the  land }  the  latter  works  up  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  former,  into  all  the  commo- 
dities which  are  necessary  or  ornamental  to  human 
life.  As  soon  as  men  quit  their  savage  state,  where 
they  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  must  ftll 
into  these  two  classes,  though  the  arts  of  agriculture 
employ,  at  Jirst^  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  so* 
dety. '  Time  and  experience  improve  so  much  these 
arts,  that  the  land  may  easily  maintain  a  much  greater 
number  of  men  than  those  who  are  immediately  em- 
ployed in  its  culture,  or  who  furnish  the  more  neces- 
sary manufactures  to  such  as  are  so  employed. 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the 
finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts 
of  luzuryy  they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  since 
they  afibrd  to  many  the  opportunity  of  receiving  en- 
joyments with  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
unacquunted.  But  may  not  another  scheme  be  pro- 
posed  for  the  employment  of  these  superfluous  hands  ? 
May  not  the  sovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ 
them  in  fleets  and  armies,  to  increase  the  dominions  of 
the  state  abroad,  and  spread  its  fame  over  distant  na- 


*  Moitt.  Melon,  in  his  political  Essay  on  Conunctce,  asserts,  dtst  ercn 
it  present,  if  you  divide  Fiance  into  twenty  parts,  sixteen  are  labooicfs 
or  peasants ;  two  only  aitiaans;  one  belonging  to  dte  law,  dnirch,  and 
military  ;  and  one  mercliants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois.  Hus  caknla- 
tion  is  certainly  rery  erroneousw  In  France,  England,  and  indeed  most 
parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  lire  in  cities;  and  even  of  those 
«rho  lire  in  the  country,  a  great  number  are  artisans,  poli^ps  abofe  a 
third. 
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tions?  It  is  certain,  lliat  tlie  fever  desirK  and  grants 
are  fimiid  in  tbe  proprietflrs  and  labonrers  cf  laod,  tbe 
fewer  hands  do  tber  enqikiT ;  and  conseqnendy,  tlie 
superfluities  of  tlie  land,  insr^^ad  cf  mamtamhig  trades* 
msxk  and  mannfiKtnrers,  mar  support  fleets  and  araues 
to  a  modi  greater  extent  tiian  vliere  a  great  manj  arts 
are  required  to  winifiter  lo  the  Inxmr  of  particnlar  per* 
sons.  Here,  tiiereicTC,  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  opposi- 
tion between  tbe  greatn^  of  tbe  state  and  tbe  bappt- 
ness  of  tbe  sdbyect.  A  state  is  nerer  greater  tban  wbcn 
all  its  supciflnons  bands  are  dDplored  in  tbe  serrioe  of 
tbe  pablic  Tbe  ease  and  ooorenienoe  of  pmate  per* 
sons  requite  tbat  tbese  bands  sbooM  be  employed  in 
then*  service.  Tbe  one  can  never  be  satisfied  but  at 
the  expense  of  tbe  other.  As  tbe  ambhion  of  tbe  so* 
Tereign  most  enticnch  on  tbe  faixnrT  of  indlTidoals,  so 
the  laxmT  of  imfividnals  amst  dnnmish  tbe  fivoe^  and 
check  tbe  ambition,  of  die  soierngn. 

Nor  isdiis  reasoning  merely  cbimerical,  bat  is  fisand- 
ed  on  bistorr  and  cxperieace.  Tbe  repoblic  of  Spar- 
ta aras  ceitaiult  more  poverfbl  than  any  state  now  in 
the  world,  consisting  of  an  cqoal  nomber  of  people ; 
and  this  was  ovin^  entirely  to  tbe  want  of  oommeite 
and  Inxaiy.     The  tUoCcs  were  tbe  labonrers,  the 

Spartanc  mrn^  tli<>  anMigro  of  gtmdpmtin.      It  IS  evident 

that  tbe  labonr  of  tbe  Hehites  coold  not  bare  main- 
tained so  great  a  m^bcr  of  Spartans,  had  these  latttf 
lived  in  ease  and  ddSca^,  and  given  employmoit  to  a 
great  variety  of  trades  mad  amnn&ctnres.  The  like 
pc^icy  may  be  remarked  in  Rome^  And,  indeed, 
throaghoat  all  ancient  history  it  is  observable,  that 
the  smallest  .rqmblks  raised  and  maintained  greater 
armies  than  states^  rrawjafrng  of  triple  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  are  able  to  npport  at  present*  It  is  eam* 
vol.  in.  T 
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puted,  that,  in  all  European  nations,  the  proportioti  be- 
tween soldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed  one  to  a 
hundred.  But  we  read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone, 
with  its  small  territory,  raised  and  maintained,  in  early 
times,  ten  legions  against  the  Latins.  Athens,  the 
whole  of  whose  dominons  was  not  larger  than  York- 
shire, sent  to  the  expedition  against  Sicily  near  forty 
thousand  men.  ^  Dionysius  the  elder,  it  is  said,  main- 
tained a  standing  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides  a  large  fleet  of  ibur 
hundred  sail ; ""  though  hb  tenitories  extended  no  fur* 
ther  than  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a  third  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  some  sea-port  towns  and  garriscNis 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Ulyricum.  It  is  true,  the  an- 
cient armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  much  upon  plun- 
der :  But  did  not  the  enemy  plunder  in  their  turn  ? 
which  was  a  more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax  than 
any  other  that  could  be  devised.  In  short,  no  proba- 
ble reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the 
more  ancient  states  above  the  modern,  but  their  want 
ef  commerce  and  luxury.  Few  artisans  were  maintain- 
ed by  the  labour  of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more 
soldiers  might  live  upon  it.  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  in 
his  time,  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army 
as  that  which,  in  her  early  days,  she  sent  out  against 
the  Gauls  and  Latins. '  Instead  of  those  soldiers  who 
fought  for  liberty  and  empire  in  Camillus*s  time,  there 
were,  in  Augustus's  days,  musicians,  painters,  cooks» 

^  Thucybidks,  lib.  Tit. 

'^  DiOD.  Sic  lib.  tiL  This  aeoount,  I  own,  is  somewbjit  fio^ndoosy  not 
to  say  worse ;  chiefly  because  diis  army  was  not  composed  of  dtiaensy  bat 
of  mercenary  forces. 

*  TiTi  Livu»  lib.  Tii  cap.  24w  <  Adeo  in  qu»  hdraramus, '  ajs  he 
*  sola  creviraus,  divitias  luxuriemqoe. ' 
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players,  and  tailors  ;  and  if  the  land  was  equailjr  culti- 
vated at  both  periods,  it  could  certainly  maintain  Mjuat 
numbers  in  tbe  one  profession  as  ia  the  otiwr.  Tliry 
added  nothing  to  the  mere  nece9»aries  of  life,  hi  the 
latter  period  more  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  aatf 
reigns  may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy, 
and  consult  their  own  interest  in  this  re«f>ect,  more 
than  the  happiness  of  their  sut^ects?  I  answer,  that  k 
appears  to  me  almost  impossible ;  and  that  becanse  »»- 
dent  policy  was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more  n»> 
tnrai  and  usual  course  of  tbin^.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  peculiar  lows  Sparta  was  goreme*!,  ami  what  a 
prodigy  tbat  republic  is  justly  esteemed  by  t:vtjj  one 
who  has  ooosideTed  banuD  nature,  as  it  hnn  dtspUyed 
itself  in  other  nations,  and  other  ages.  Were  the  tes- 
timony of  hi^OTy  less  positive  and  circumsuntial,  such 
a  govenmient  would  appear  a  mere  philow^hical  whim 
or  fiction,  and  impossible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
ticc.  And  tboogb  the  Romui  and  ocher  ancient  re- 
poblics  were  supported  on  principles  somewhat  more 
aatarml,  yet  was  there  an  extraordinary  eoncurreaee  of 
dmaHtances,  to  moke  them  snbmit  to  sndi  grievooa 
bordeas.  They  were  free  states ;  they  were  small  ones; 
and  the  age  bemg  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were 
eounaally  in  onoa.  Freedom  naturally  bej(ets  public 
spirit,  especially  in  small  states ;  and  this  public  spiiic, 
diis  oTHor  patrite,  must  incre.-ise,  when  the  public  is  at 
■fist  in  continual  alarm,  and  men  are  obliged  every 
■uwieac  to  expose  themselves  to  the  gr 
tur  its  defence.  A  cnatinual  sace«s»ion  i 
ev«ry  citizen  a  soldier :  He  takes  the  fiel 
-lad  iluring  his  service  he  is  chiefly  main) 
)ciK    Tbis  .'iervice  is  indeed  cfjuivalent  u 
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yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people  addicted  to  arms,  who 
fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more  than  pay,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  gaiii  and  industry,  as  well  as  plea* 
sure.  *  Not  to  mention  the  great  equality  of  fortunes 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics,  where 
every  field,  belonging  to  a  different  proprietor,  was 
able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of 
citizens  very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and 
manufactures. 

But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures  a- 
mong  a  free  and  very  martial  people,  may  sometimes 
have  no  other  efiect  than  to  render  the  public  more 
powerful,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  common  course  of 
human  affairs,  it  will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency. 
Sovereigns  must  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  introduce  any  violent  change  in  their 
principles  and  ways  of  thinking.  A  long  course  of 
time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumstances, 
are  requisite  to  produce  those  great  revolutions,  which 
so  much  diversify  the  face  of  human  affiiirs.     And  the 

*  Hie  more  ancient  Romans  lired  in  perpetual  war  with  aU  their  neigli- 
boon :  and  in  old  Latin,  the  tenn  hotiiSf  expressed  both  a  stnmger  and 
an  enemy.  Thu  is  remarked  by  Cicero ;  but  by  him  is  ascribed  to  the 
humanity  of  his  ancestors,  who  softened  as  much  as  possible  the  deno- 
mination of  an  enemy,  by  calling  him  by  the  same  appellation  which 
signified  a  stranger.  De  Off,  lib.  ii  It  is  however  much  more  probable^ 
from  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  those  people  was  so 
great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  strangers  as  enemies,  and  call  them  by 
the  same  name.  It  is  not,  besides,  consistent  with  the  most  common 
maxims  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that  any  state  should  regard  its  public 
enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  preserve  any  such  sentiments  for  them  ss 
the  Roman  orator  would  ascribe  to  his  ancestors.  Not  to  mention,  that 
the  early  Romans  reaUy  exerdsod  piracy,  as  we  learn  from  their  fint 
treaties  with  Carthage,  preserved  by  Polybius,  lib.  iii  and  consequentlf, 
like  the  Sallee  and  Algeiine  roven^  were  actually  at  war  with  most  ns- 
tions,  and  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  were  with  them  almost  synonymous. 


best  poSuy  3i-  jamn^  ^nn.  ii«  xomsuit  x^n-  a   m^- 
Liad,  asd  ^w  x  jiL  nc   munmieawens-  a'  «ui3  i.  s^ 

povo-  of  l^  i 


£ks  tke  pscitir  £7  : 
wfll  cashr  jf^Kor  fm 
presdtf  k>  ■>  T^-^  <en 

tinted,  tbe  bnlk  of  ilit  ^Mvyut  anna  ^vi'j  ^i«i»a'a« 
to  ^ricnltiire ;  ^hI  if  attcvfikll  sue  inrBjcrT  incnaab, 
there  most  arise  a  ^nM  M^vsL-t  ^."oa  €irar  u&Ktar, 
bejond  what  mflices  u>  Ba£zsaa  ^t^k    T^v  Liw  XMt 
templatioD,  dierdove,  lo  increase  ibecr  «3^I1  aaii  siCi»- 
try;   since  tbey  cannoC  exchacsv  t^it  sc^«ff^=^  (cm 
any  conioK>dtdes  whicfi  wmw  senv  ehh^r  ro  dKur  pl«a> 
tore  or  vanity.     A  habit  of  indolence  nanmiiT  pmail& 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  BnculiiTated.     Vhat 
is  cultivated,  yields  Dot  its  utmost,  lor  vant  of  skill  and 
assiduity  in  the  fanners.    If  at  any  lime  the  pablic  exi- 
gencies reqnire  that  great  numbers  should  be  employ 
ed  in  the  public  service,  the  labour  of  the  pe(q)le  fiir- 
nishes  now  no  superfluities  by  which  these  numbers 
can  be  maintained.      The  labou 
their  skill  and  industry  on  a  sudi 
vated  cannot  be  brought  into  til 
The  armies,  mean  while,  must  eit 
violent  conquests,  or  disband  for 
A  regular  attack  or  defence,  tfaer 
pected  from  such  a  people,  and  t 
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as  ignorant  and  unskilful  as  their  fanners  and  manu- 
facturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour ; 
and  our  passions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When 
a  nation  abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts, 
the  proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  fSu-mers,  study 
agriculture  as  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and 
attention.  The  superfluity  which  arises  irom  their  la- 
bour is  not  lost,  but  is  exchanged  with  mannfactures 
for  those  commodities  which  men's  luxury  now  makes 
them  coTCt  By  this  means,  land  furnishes  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  what  suffices 
for  those  who  cultivate  it.  In  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, this  superfluity  goes  to  the  maintenance  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  improvers  of  liberal  arts.  But 
it  is  easy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  these  ma- 
nufacturers into  soldiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that 
superfluity  which  arises  from  the  labour  of  the  farmers. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  civi- 
lized governments.  When  the  sovereign  raises  an 
army,  what  is  the  consequence  ?  He  imposes  a  tax. 
This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to  retrench  what  is  least 
necessary  to  their  subsistence.  Those  who  labour  in 
such  commodities  must  either  enlist  in  the  troops,  or 
turn  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  oblige 
some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want  of  business.  And  to 
consider  the  matter  abstractedly,  manufactures  increase 
the  power  of  the  state  only  as  they  store  up  so  much 
labour,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  may  lay 
claim,  without  depriving  any  one  of  die  necessaries  of 
life.  The  more  labour,  therefore,  that  is  employed  bf*- 
yond  mere  necessaries,  the  more  powerful  is  f 
since  the  persons  engaged  in  that  laboi 
be  converted  to  the  public  senrice.     In  a 


mann&ctiires,  there  maj  be  the  same  aonberof  haDds; 
bat  there  is  not  the  same  qusntitj  of  labtmr,  nor  of  the 
same  kind.  All  the  tabonr  is  there  bestowed  upon  ne- 
cessaries) which  can  admit  of  little  or  no  abalement- 

Thus  the  grea&iess  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  state,  are  in  a  great  oKasare  muted  with 
regard  to  trade  and  mana&ctures.  It  is  a  violent  me- 
thod, and  in  most  cases  impracticable,  to  oblige  tbi; 
laboBrer  to  toil,  in  order  to  raise  from  the  land  more 
than  vhat  subsists  himself  and  &milf.  Fomlab  him 
frith  manufiurtures  and  commodities,  and  be  will  do  it 
of  himself;  afterwards  yon  will  find  it  ea^  to  stizt: 
some  part  of  his  superfluous  laboor,  and  emploj  it  in 
the  public  service,  without  giving  him  his  wonted  re- 
turn. Being  accustomed  to  industry,  be  will  think 
this  less  grievous,  than  if  at  once  yoa  obliged  bim  la 
an  angmeotatioa  of  labour  witboat  any  reward.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of 
the  state.  The  greatu  is  tbe  stock  of  labour  of  all 
kinds,  the  greater  quanti^  may  be  taken  &om  the  bean 
wUhont  making  any  sauiUe  alteratioa  in  it. 

A  public  granary  of  c(»n,  a  storehowe  of  doth,  • 
magazine  <tfanns;  all  these  must  be  allowed  rtW  ric^ 
es  and  stren 
really  nothi 
of  peace  ant 
satisfaction  < 
may  in  part 
convert  a  ci 
ioto  each  bi 
for  public  g 
go  the  grea 
these  aflecti 
ftlone  a  sul 
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community.  It  would  then  be  advantageous^  as  in 
camps,  to  banish  all  arts  and  luxury ;  and  by  restric- 
tions on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  provisions  and 
forage  last  longer  than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a 
number  of  superfluous  retainers.  But  as  these  princi- 
ples are  too  disinterested,  and  too  difficult  to  support, 
it  is  requisite  to  govern  men  by  other  passions,  and 
animate  them  with  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  industry,  art 
and  luxury.  The  camp  is,  in  this  case,  loaded  with  a 
superfluous  retinue,  but  the  provisions  flow  in  propor- 
tionably  larger.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  stiU 
supported ;  and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  being 
more  complied  with,  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public, 
find  their  account  in  the  observance  of  those  maxims. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the 
advantage  di foreign  commerce  in  augmenting  the  pow- 
er of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  c^ 
the  subject.  It  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the 
nation ;  and  the  sovereign  may  convert  what  share  of 
it  he  finds  necessary  to  the  service  of  the  public.  Fo- 
reign trade,  by  its  imports,  furnishes  materials  for  new 
manufactures ;  and,  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour 
in  particular  commodities,  which  could  not  be  consum- 
ed at  home.  In  short,  a  kingdom  that  has  a  large  im- 
port and  export,  must  abound  more  with  industry,  and 
that  employed  upon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a 
kingdom  which  rests  contented  with  its  native  com- 
modities. It  is  therefore  more  powerful,  as  well  as 
richer  and  happier.  The  individuals  reap  the  benefit 
of  these  commodities,  so  far  as  they  gratify  the  senses 
and  appetites ;  and  the  public  is  also  a  gainer,  while 
a  greater  stock  of  labour  is,  by  this  means,  stored  up 
against  any  public  exigency ;  that  is,  a  greater  number 
of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who  may  be  diverted 


to  the  pnUic  Hrrice,  vhboal  robbii^  mit  <»«  of  tW 
necessaries,  or  em  tke  daif  ccnvvaiences  ot  lii& 

If  we  consult  lusuxr,  ve  AaiS  find,  thu  in  dkv3  ••• 
tioDS  fbrragn  tnde  has  preceded  uaj  rdinetDeDt  in 
home  manufiutnres,  and  gireo  binfa  to  dooMstic  losonr. 
The  temptation  is  stronger  to  make  use  of  finragn  oon- 
modities  which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  eD> 
tirely  new  to  ns,  than  to  make  improvements  on  any 
domestic  commodity,  which  alwmys  advance  by  slow 
d^^iees,  and  never  afiect  ns  by  their  novelty.  The 
profit  is  also  very  great  in  exporting  what  is  soper- 
fiaoos  at  home,  and  what  bears  no  pric«,  to  foreign  na- 
tions whose  soil  or  climate  is  not  &voarab]e  to  that 
commodity.  Thus  men  become  acquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  luxury,  and  the  profits  of  commerce ;  aiid 
their  delicacy  and  industry  being  once  awakened,  carry 
them  on  to  farther  improvements  in  every  branch  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade ;  and  this  perhaps 
is  the  chief  advant^e  which  arises  from  a  commerce 
with  strangers.  It  rouses  men  from  their  indolence ; 
and,  presenting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the 
nation  with  objects  of  luxury  which  they  never  before 
dreamed  of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splendid 
way  of  life  than  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed.  And  at 
the  same  time,  die  (ew  merchants  who  possess  these- 
cret  of  this  importation  and  exportation,  make  great 
profits,  and,  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  tha  uiriRnt 
nobility,  tempt  other  adventurers  t 
in  commerce.  Imitation  soon  dif 
while  domestic  manufecturers  em 
their  improvements,  and  work  up 
di^  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  wl 
Their  own  steel  and  iron,  in  such 
come  equal  to  the  gold  and  rulMea 
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When  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to 
this  situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign 
trade,  and  yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If 
strangers  will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of 
ours,  we  must  cease  to  labour  in  it  The  same  hands 
will  turn  themselves  towards  some  refinement  in  other 
commodities  which  may  be  wanted  at  home ;  and  there 
roust  always  be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon,  till 
every  person  in  the  state  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys 
as  great  plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  those  in  as 
great  perfection,  as  he  desires ;  which  can  never  pos- 
sibly happen.  China  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  empires  in  the  world,  though  it  has  very 
little  commerce  beyond  its  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous 
digression,  if  I  here  observe,  that  as  the  multitude  of 
mechanical  arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these 
arts  fall.  A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens 
weakens  any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of 
life.  No  one  can  doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most 
suitable  to  human  nature,  and  diminishes  much  less 
from  the  happiness  of  the  rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of 
the  poor.  It  also  augments  the  paa>er  of  the  state^  and 
makes  any  extraordinary  taxes  or  impositions  be  paid 
with  more  cheerfulness.  Where  the  riches  are  engross 
sed  by  a  few,  these  must  contribute  very  largely  to  the 
supplying  of  the  public  necessities ;  but  when  the  riches 
are  dispersed  among  multitudes,  the  burden  feels  light 
on  every  shoulder,  and  the  taxes  make  not  a  very  sen* 
sible  difference  on  any  one's  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  tlie  riches  are  in  few  hands. 


these  anst  ''i^'^  ^  pwwr.  mi  * .:  -/*.••»  vvn- 
qrire  to  l^  Ac  «*L-ie  rwr-Ja  x  =«  Jvv*--  sou  -•rtxv** 
them  siSi  k^c.  u  :W  £^>cinicv»>£!K  .-t  j.-  i»- 
dostrf. 

In  diis  uii^iiii  OMMJCf  iw  fwa*  fchrKrC*;*  ,<!" 
Ea^luMl  dune  mar  biol-v  s  rwswot  in  =»  wv-r^  m 
that  appew  ■"  *«  twwvfc  of  mj  a^TT.     h  ^  tr»'^ 
the  Ei^^ltd)  ttd  so»e  «£s»ivincfc*w  in  i-Jv^irn  traAr 
by  tbe  b^  price  of  W»or.  *tiicfa  s  ia  part  -J^t  «*tv1 
of  the  ridies  of  tbeir  MtiiMs  «s  "vU  as  rf  riw  j<««y 
rfmoney.     Bat  « lbmj:«  trade  is  bi.>i  th*  »*■«  «*- 
terial  cireumstaBCe,  it  b  not  to  be  p*rt  i»  oiB'i>rtili*>« 
with  the  hapiHness  of  so  rhut  mtUioos :  and  if  iht-n* 
were  no  more  to  endear  to  tbem  that  free  ^>wniin<mt 
under  which  they  live,  this  alone  were  sufiktent.    TSe 
pOTerty  of  the  common  pet^^  is  a  natural,  if  iHtt  an 
in&llible  eflect  of  absolute  monarchy ;  thoujih  I  iloubl, 
whether  it  be  always  true  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
riches  are  an  infallible  result  of  liberty.     Liberty  niiist 
be  attended  with  particular  accidents,  and  a  certain 
Mm  of  thinking,  in  order  to  produce  that  effect.    I-ord 
Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advantages  obtninod 
l^the  English  in  their  wars  with  France,  ascribes  thciii 
diiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the  common 
people  amongst  the  former ;  yet  the  government  of  the 
tiro  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 
Where  tbe  labourers  and  artisans  are  accustomed  to 
work  for  low  wages,  and  lo  re'ai"  >>•>*  •■  "noil  »'•- >  ->r 
die  fruiu  of  their  labour,  it  is 
in  a  f>ee  government,  to  better 
spire  among  themselves  to  hei 
even  where  they  are  aceuaUm 
m»j  of  life,  it  is  easy  for  the  r 
vemroent,  to  ron^ire  againa 
whole  bardm  of  tbe  taxes  on  I 
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It  may  seem  an  odd  position,  that  tbe  peveitj  of  tlie 
common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  l^ttn,  is^  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil 
and  happiness  of  climate ;  yet  there  want  no  reasons  to 
justify  this  paradox.  In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as 
that  of  those  more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an 
easy  art ;  and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses, 
will  be  able,  in  a  season,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as 
will  pay  a  pretty  considerable  rent  to  the  proprietor. 
AH  the  art  which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his 
ground  fallow  fcH*  a  year,  as  soon  as  it  is  exhausted  ;  and 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone  and  temperature  of  the 
climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its  fertility.  Such  poor 
peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a  simple  maintenance 
£oT  their  labour.  They  have  no  stock  or  riches  which 
claim  more ;  and  at  the  ^ame  time  they  are  for  ever  de- 
pendent on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no  leases,  nor  fears 
that  bis  land  will  be  spoiled  by  the  ill  methods  <^  cul- 
tivation. In  England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse; 
must  be  cultivated  at  a  great  expense ;  and  produces 
slender  crops  when  not  carefVdly  managed,  and  by  a 
method  which  gives  not  the  fvH  profit  but  in  a  course 
of  several  years.  A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England 
must  have  a  considerable  stock,  and  a  long  lease ;  which 
beget  proportional  profits.  The  vineyards  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  that  often  yield  to  the  landlord 
above  five  pounds  per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peasants 
who  have  scarcely  bread  :  The  reason  is,  that  peasants 
need  no  stock  but  their  own  limbs,  with  instruments 
of  husbandry  which  they  can  buy  for  twenty  shillings. 
The  farmers  are  commonly  in  some  better  circumstan- 
ces in  those  countries.  But  the  graziers  are  most  at 
their  ease  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the  l»n«1.  Th- 
reason  is  still  the  same.    Men  must  have 


portionaUe  to  tbeir  ■■)■■■■  amd  ktsri.  Wirsr  j 
conadenble  a  Dumlicr  of  tW  labocTT^j  poccv  »i  a 
peasants  and  fiunMra^  are  in  ivf  j 
■11  the  reit  most  pMtake  of  tfaor  pt^vnr, 
goremment  oFtlut  natioB  be  BOBJvchical  <■- np^Lji^ 
We  ma;  form  a  sbnOar  resuak  viib  n«ard  to  Ac 
goieral  hisfaw;  of  tomfciml.  Mlial  is  the  nsni  whj 
no  people  living  between  Ae  tn>pics,  could  evo-  ja 
attain  to  any  art  or  drili^,  or  reacli  w^  any  police 
in  tbeir  goTemmoit,  and  may  nilitaiy  dtsc^ilBie,  while 
few  nations  in  tbe  teuipeiate  dbnater  bsve  been  al- 
together derived  of  these  adrantages  ?  It  is  probable 
tbst  one  cause  of  this  {dieaomaian  is  the  waimth  and 
equality  of  weather  in  the  torrid  aooe,  which  reado' 
clothes  and  houses  less  requisite  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
thereby  remore,  in  part,  that  necessity  which  is  the 
great  spur  to  industry  and  inveatioa.  Curit  mmais 
mm^alia  corda.  Not  to  moitioo,  that  the  fewer  fp>ods 
or  possessions  of  this  kind  any  pec^le  enjoy,  the  fewer 
quarrels  are  likely  to  arise  amongst  them,  and  the  less 
necessity  will  there  be  for  a  settled  police  or  regular  au- 
thority, to  protect  and  defend  them  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, or  from  each  other. 


OF  nEFlNEBlENT  IS  THE  ARTS. 


Luxury  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  sign'ificatioo,  and 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In 
goieral  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratificatioa 
of  the  senses ;  and  any  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or 
blameable,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  cxm- 
dition  of  the  person.  The  bounds  between  the  virtue 
and  the  vice  cannot  here  be  exactly  fixed,  more  than 
in  other  moral  subjects.  To  imagine,  thai  the  grati- 
fying of  any  s«ise,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in 
meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itself  a  vice,  can  neva 
enter  into  a  head,  that  is  not  disordered  bv  the  &enzies 
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in  like  maiiDer  as  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  mnn 
rains  his  fbitane,  and  reduces  himself  to  want  nnd 
beggary.  Where  they  aitrench  upon  no  virtue,  but 
leave  ample  sul^ect  wbeDce  to  provide  for  frieiKls, 
fiunily,  and  every  proper  object  of  generosity  or  com- 
passion, they  are  entirely  innocent,  and  have  in  every 
Mge  been  acknowledged  such  by  almost  all  moralists. 
To  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxury  of  the  table, 
for  instance,  without  any  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  am* 
Ution,  study,  or  conversation,  is  a  mark  of  stupidity, 
and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or  ge- 
nius. To  confine  one's  expense  entirely  to  snch  a  gr»- 
tificadon,  without  r^ard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  ii^ 
dication  of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity  or  benevo- 
lence. But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sa£Scient  for  all  Ia»> 
dable  pursuits,  and  money  sufficient  for  all  generooa 
purposes,  he  is  free  from  every  shadow  of  blame  or  re- 
proach. 

Knee  luxury  may  be  conudered  either  aa  inaocent 
or  Uameabl^  one  may  be  sniprised  at  those  prtrpo^ter' 
ous  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  eoncemingf 
it;  while  men  of  libertine  prindptea  bestow  prati«9« 
even  on  vidoas  luxury,  aod  represent  it  u  Wo/.i.y  ad* 
vantageous  to  sociei^ ;  and,  on  the  other  luuul,  mKn  if 
severe  morals  blame  even  the  noat  innoceot  .dxjry, 
and  represent  it  as  tbe  M^nce  of  all  die  eotTupi>.iM, 
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Tu  prore  the  first  point,  we  need  but  ciKi»der  the 
KfftxVt  of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life. 
I  lumiin  hoppineM,  acconlu^  to  the  most  received  no- 
tion*, leenu  lo  consist  in  three  ingredients ;   action, 
pleasure,  and  indolence :   And  though  these  ingredi- 
ent* ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions,  ao 
cording  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person;  yet 
no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  de- 
Dtntying,  in  some  measure,  the  relish  of  the  whole  com- 
|KiNitiun.    Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of 
itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like 
iilee|i,  is  recjuisite  as  an  indulgence,  lo  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  which  canned  support  an  tmintemipted 
courNO  of  bustiness  or  pleasure.     That  quick  march  of 
the  Mpiritx,  which  takes  a  man  from  himself,  and  chiefly 
ffivcK  NiitiHriictioii,  does  in  the  end  exhaust  the  mind, 
wul  ru<]uiros  some  intervals  of  repose,  which,  thoogii 
H^ri't'iilile  fur  a  momAit,  yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a 
IniiKiH^r  luid  lethargy,  that  destroy  all  enjoymenL    Edu- 
VHtlini,  cuxtum,  and  example,  have  a  mighty  influence 
Id  liu'uliig  th«  mind  to  any  of  these  pursuits ;  and  it 
iiumt  Iw  uwuL-d  that,  where  they  promote  a  relish  for 
lU'lIoii  Hiul  pleasure,  they  are  so  &vourable  to  human 
happlui^fui.     Ill  ttm«s  whei 
i»h>  nivii  arv  kt-pt  in  perp 
HM  llioir  rvwant,  the  occu| 
)tli-iMur««  which  are  the 
wrnuX  i/A^WTv*  iivw  vigoi 
fttculliox :  ami,  by  an  assk 
>iitti«Din  its  iMturtd  appeti 
t>l'uiumtund  iiieet,  which 
lumrtihnl  by  v«s«  <umI  idle 
>RK'ivl,v,  jAm  lU'prive  men 
»urv  t  ainW  tv«^  iu^  uothio( 


■ha  ■^•j*  rf  imK'ttamk.  w?ii»A  »v*v* 


e  «  ktaloBtrT  and  of  rr&aniMtt'  m 

liatkelSwnl;  nor  cut  one  W  vwrrUnl 
to  pafecdaii,  withal  ^i^^  accotB|Miwtlt  lit  mttm*  (lt>> 
gree,  with  iht  other.  The  smdc  age  whirh  )tnNliu'i«ii 
great  ptiiknapben  and  politicians,  nnownnl  tttixt^iiilM 
and  poeti,  nsoally  abounds  with  skilftil  wravtm,  null 
dup^caipcnters.  We  cannot  reasonably  rxpri-l,  timt 
t[Meoe  of  wooDen  doth  will  be  wrought  to  iiorrrcllnn  111 
anadon  which  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  or  wlirrr  I'lltli'f 
are  Defected.  Hie  spirit  of  tlie  age  atrvt^tii  nil  ttiti  nrU* 
sod  the  minds  of  men  being  onoe  roinxxt  frittii  lliolr 
t^hargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  itioriMulfo* 
cm  all  sides,  and  carry  improTcmeritit  hiUt  nvrry  ttri 
sod  sdcDce.  Profound  ignorance  in  totally  imiii^tifttt 
and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rati^mal  r.ruMMrnt,  Ut 
think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  caltivale  tlw;  ^A*»mit»^  lA  fl*«> 
mind  as  well  as  thcwe  of  the  body. 

Hie  more  these  refined  arts  itih»fi**,  t>>*.  H^ft>-  u, 
ciable  men  become:  ^or  vt  it  \0i»>tJffJ-t  •'.■it,  i>'a.<a  ia. 
riched  widi  aeieact,  and  pn>*M*w/f '/  «  fi'^'4  fM  *^a 
versalioD,  thqr  shorfj  le  tnaHeMiM  w  /.(tMwt  m  w^ 
tode,  crhrc  wA  ikar  Mivm-^Mw**  a  ^«/  -t^-'^^f 
maimer,  wlridi  m  ftaMm  l»  iffHirmt  m4  vn^w"'/^ 


in 

or 
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SO  eaiy  and  sociable  mapner ;  and  the  tempets  of  tueo, 
at  well  as  their  behanooT}  refine  apoee.  So  that,  be- 
side the  improvements  which  they  receive  from  know- 
ledge and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impossible  but  they  must 
feel  an  increase  of  hnmanity,  fixHn  the  very  habit  of 
conversing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's 
pleasure  and  eotertaitunent  Thus  industry,  knaaiedge, 
and  htaaamhf,  are  Imked  together,  by  an  indissoluble 
chain,  and  are  found,  from  e7:penence  as  w^  as  rea- 
son, to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  polished,  and,  what  are 
commonly  denominated,  the  more  luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  any  pn^rtion  tq  fhem.  The  more  men  re- 
fine npon  pleasure,  the  less  will  th^  indulge  in  exces> 
•es  of  any  kind ;  because  nodiing  is  more  destructive 
to  frue  pleasure  thai 
affirm,  that  the  Tar 
gluttony,  when  they 
Europeaj)  courtiers  1 
ery.  And  if  llbertii 
marriage-bed,  be  mo 
is  often  regarded  onl 
ennesfi,  on  the  other  1 
more  odious,  and  nu 
body.  And  in  this  i 
an  Orid  or  a  Petroi 
We  know  that  Css) 
being  necessitated  to 
which  ^scovered  an 
sister,  that  stem  phil 
indignation;  and,  in 
hun  the  appell^on  < 
probrious  than  that  ^ 
have  reproached  him 
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orderi  police,  discipline;  these  can  never  be  caiAed 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has 
refined  itself  by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to 
die  more  vulgar  arts,  at  least  of  commerce  and  manur 
.£su:ture.  Can  we  expect  that  a  government  will  be  well- 
modelled  by  a  people,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a 
spinning  wheel,  or  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage? 
Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infested  with 
superstition,  which  throws  the  government  off  its  bias, 
and  disturbs  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interest  and 
happiness*  Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  be- 
gets mildness  and  moderation,  by  instructing  men  in 
the  advantages  of  human  maxims  above  rigour  and  se- 
verity, which  drive  subjects  into  rebellion,  and  make 
the  return  to  submission  impracticable,  by  cutting  o£P 
all  hopes  of  pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are 
softened  as  well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  hu* 
manity  appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  a  civilized  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority  less 
severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  Even  foreign  wars 
abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  after  the  field  of  battle, 
where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against  compas- 
sion, as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest  themselves 
of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  feroci^, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  undaunted 
and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liber- 
ty. The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  enervating  either 
the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their 
inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And 
if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage^ 
loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity,  by  politeness  and  refine- 
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aent ;  >  sense  of  honoor^  which  is  >  sUxHiger>  more  con- 
scant,  and  more  goreniable  principle^  acquires  fresh 
▼igoor  by  that  devation  of  genius  whidi  arises  from 
knowledge  and  a  good  education*  Add  to  this^  that 
coorage  can  neidier  hare  any  dimtioB,  nor  be  of  any 
ase^  when  not  aooompaoied  widi  discipline  Mad  martial 
skiU,  which  are  seldaoi  foond  among  a  faaiiiaroas  peo* 
fie.  The  anrients  irmarfcrd,  that  Datame^  was  the 
only  baifaariaB  that  ever  knew  the  aft  of  war«  AM 
Pynhnsy  seeni^  the  Romw  nmrfiLal  tkear  Mnrjr  widi 
some  art  and  sfcill,  said  with  flDprke,  77U»f  iariarhmg 

im  ikdr  d:.xiphfte  1  It  h  *Jtp^ar^ 
br  accC^ij^  tiftflni^^^ 


1%.  Hie  trv.  ii^»i^ 

W    "tUfc    wvf»*»     ^Vi4«{     *n.^»rrtjr»     y 

vhole  dbar  jr  wane  'lu^  sil4><(  %  \tm:^^   mt^   n^^^t   «# 
night  talfcdr€—g  mwvmm  U^  ^smf  .^^ww^.tv^rf. 
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against  refinemeat  in  the  act%  is  the  example  ^andent 
Homey  which)  joimng  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  9  surprising  height  i£ 
{grandeur  and  liberty ;  but,  having  learned  fcom  its  con- 
quered provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every 
kind  of  corruption;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil 
Mcars,  attended  at  last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All 
the  Latin  classics,  whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are 
fuU  of  these  sentiments,  and  universally  ascribe  the 
ruin  of  their  state  to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  form 
the  East ;  insomuch,  that  Sallust  represents  a  loste  for 
painting  as  a  vice,  no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking; 
And  so  popular  were  these  sentiments,  during  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds 
in  praises  of  the  old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  him- 
self the  most  egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and 
porruption ;  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  elo- 
quence, though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world; 
nay,  employs  preposterous  digressions  and  declama- 
tions to  this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  cor- 
rectness. 

« 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  state, 
and  ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  pro- 
ceeded frpm  an  ill-modelled  government,,  and* the  unli- 
mited extent  of  conquests.  Refin^nent  on  the  pleasures 
and  conveniences  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  be- 
get venality  and  corruption.  The  value  which,  all  men 
put  upon  any  particular  pleasure,  depends^  on :  com- 
parison apd  experience ;  nor  is  a  porter  Itos  gr6iady  of 
money,  whith  he  spends  on  baoon  and  brandy,  than 
fk  courtier,  ^o  purchases  diampagne  and  ortokns. 
Riches  ana  valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men-;  be- 
cause they  always  purchase  pleasures,  such  as  men  ore 
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■eenalftDed  to  md  deare :  Nor  Cm  any  titing  restnia 
OT  regnlate  the  love  o^  raooey,  bat  «  sense  of  bflDOur 
aad  Tutne ;  which,  iT  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all 
times,  will  naturally  aboand  most  in  ages  of  knowledge 
md  refinement. 

Of^  European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most 
defective  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical 
as  w^  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  that  Tenality  and  oor- 
mption  do  most  prermL  The  nobles  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  crown  elective  Ibr  no  other  purpose, 
dtan  re^nhrly  to  sell  it  lo  the  highest  bidder,  lliis  is 
almost  the  only  species  of  OHnmerce  with  which  that 
people  are  acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  br  firom  decajring  since 
the  improvements'  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourished  so 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption 
may  seem  to  increase  of  late  years ;  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  our  Established  liberty,  when  our  princes 
have  foimd  the  impossibili^  of  governing  without  par- 
liaments, or  of  terrifying  parliantents  by  the  phantom 
of  prert^tive.  Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or 
venality  prevails  much  more  among  the  electors  than 
die  elected ;  and  tberefbre  cannot  justly  be  ascribed 
to  any  refinements  in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,:  we  shall 
And,  that  a  progress  in  the  arts  is  rather  fevourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not 
produce  a  free  government.     In  rude  impolished  na- 
tions, where  the  arts  »te  neglected,  all  labour  is  be- 
stowed on  the  culUvation  of  the  ground ;  abd  th«  whole 
Eodety  is  divided' into  two  classes,  propriel 
and  their  vassals  or  tenants.    The  latter  on 
dependent,  and  fitted  for  slavery  and  subject 
ally  where  they  possess  no  riches,  and  ore  n 
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their  knowledge  in  agriculture ;  as  must  always  be  the 
case  where  the  arts  are  neglected.  The  former  natur- 
ally erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants;  and  must 
either  submit  to  ^n  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order ;  or,  if  they  will  preserve  their  inde- 
pendency, like  the  ancient  barons,  they  must  fall  into 
f^uds  and  coptests  ^mong  themselves,  and  throw  the 
whole  society  into  such  confusion,  fLS  is  perhaps  worse 
than  the  most  despotic  government.  But  where  luxury 
nourishes  commerce  and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  a 
proper  cultivation  of  th^  land,  become  rich  and  inde- 
pendent ;  while  the  tradesineo  and  merchants  acquire 
a  share  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority  and  con- 
sideration to  that  middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the 
best  and  firmest  basis  of  public  liberty.  These  submit 
not  to  slavery,  like  the  peasants,  from  pover^  and  mean- 
i)e$3  of  spirit ;  and,  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing 
over  others  like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempted,  for 
the  sake  of  that  gratification,  to  si:^bmit  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  sovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws,  which  may 
secure  their  property,  and  preserve  them  from  monar- 
chical, as  well  as  aristocratical  tyranny. 

Xhe  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  popular  go* 
vemment;  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 
its  chief  influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase 
of  commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  proper- 
ty into  the  hands  of  the  Commons.  How  inconsist^ 
ent,  then,  is  it  to  blame  so  violently  a  refinement  in 
the  arts,  and  to  represent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and 
public  spirit ! 

To  dechim  agamst  present  times,  and  magnify  M 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inhe-; 
rent  in  human  nature :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  o- 
pinions  of  civilized  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  pos* 
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lEffitj,  bcDce  it  IS  that  we  meet  with  SO  manj  severe jndg* 
ments  pranoanoed  against  luxury,  and  eren  science; 
fiyid  benoe  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so  ready  an  as- 
sent Id  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily  perceiYed,  by 
oampmmg  different  nations  that  are  ccMiiemporaries ; 
iriioe  we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better 
set  in  opposition  those  maimers,  with  which  we  are  suA 
fidently  acquainted.  Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  most 
petnicioas  and  most  odious  erf*  all  Tices,  seem  peculiar  to 
imciviliaBd  Mges;  and,  by  the  refined  Gredu  and  Bo* 
wnmM^  were  ascribed  to  all  the  barbarous  natioos  whi<Ji 
surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  theref<»e,  hare 
presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  celebrate 
ed,  posKssed  no  greater  Tirtne,  and  were  as  much  infi>» 
rior  to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  humanity,  as  in 
taste  and  science.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be 
hi^d^extoDed:  But  1  beliere  erery  man  would  think 
his  life  or  farlnne  — eh  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  s 
Moor  or  Tartar,  than  in  those  of  a  Frendi  or  TjigliA 
the  rank  of  men  the. most  csniiaed  in  the 


We  come  now  to  the  sttomd  porition  which  we  pn>-' 
posed  to  iQuitrmtc^  to  wit,  that,  as  innorrat  luxury,  or 
a  refinesKBt  ki  dke  arts  and  coBrcnienccs  of  life,  is 
isiitipnni  to  the  public  ;  so^  wikererer  luxury 
to  be  iir-ATf^j  it  also  ceaan  to  be  beneficial; 

carried  a  degree  &rth^,  begins  to  be  a  cjuolity^ 
tbon^i  perhaps  not  the  most  pemicionB^  to 
political  societf . 

Let  ns  fwmnidtr  what  we  call  Ticioas  hcmry.  So 
gnlififalio%  however  aennunl^  can  of  itself  be  i  iiniawil 
ndousi.  A  graciiirafinn  is  only  vicious  when  it  eagro»' 
ses  aD  u  man's  rKpimaej  and  learfes  no  abdity  far  soeli 
S0S  of  dotf  and  generosity  as  are  recpired  by  his 
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tttuation  and  fortime.  Svippose  that  he  correct  Aevicey 
and  employ  part  of  hk  expense  in  the  educatiod  titlm 
children,  in  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  in  relieving 
the  poor ;  would  anj  prejudice  result  to  society  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  same  consumption  would  arise ;  and 
that  labour,  which  at  present  is  employed  only  in  pro* 
ducing  a  sl^ider  gi^tification  to  one  man,  would  re- 
lieve the  necessitous,  and  bestow  satisfaction  on  hun- 
dreds. The  same  care  and  toil  ihnt  raise  a  dish  of 
peas  at  Christmas,  would  give  bread  to  a  whole  fii- 
mily,  during  six  montiis.  To  say  that^  without  a  yi- 
dous  luxury,  the  labour  would  not  have  been  em- 
ployed at  all,  is  only  to  say,  that  there  is  some  otber 
defect  in  human  nature,  such  as  indolence,  selfish- 
ness, inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury,  in  some 
measure,  provides  a  remedy;  as  one  poison  may  be  an 
antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like  wholesome  food, 
is^  better  than  poisons,  however  corrected. 

Suppose  die  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
sent in  Great  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate;  I 
ask,  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
most  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  Omnipotence  itself  could 
work  in  their  temper  and  disposition  ?  To  assert  that 
they  cannot,  appears  evidentiy  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  is  able  to  maintain  more  than  all  its  present  in- 
habitants, they  could  never,  in  such  a  Utopian  state, 
feel  any  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  bodily 
sickness :  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  mise- 
ries. All  other  iU$  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in 
ourselves  or  others ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases 
proceed  from  the  same  origin.  Remove  the  rices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remove  all 
the  vices.     If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render  the 


■rtleff  «one.    By  I 
eof^  sloth  md  on  i 
iHiijb  ifldaEtty  in  the  ai 
oMii^  or  oieir  gentn^tT. 
iwith'  t 

t  may  be  more  • 

le ;  bat  let  o»  never  |)i«blm 

h  it  BOt   T«T  B 

■sen  in  mw  pagC)  that  ■ 

tum  of  pelidduis  for  pttk  zakr^K.  sie  s:  -^r.  r-:c 

pige  BnintBin,  diet  vice  b  jrfi  amtgrtiig  ^   ^.  :<„.'- 

lie  ?  "  And  indeed  it  m 

li^,  litde  les9  tiian  v  a 

a  rice,  vbich  is  in  geoenl  b 

I  thought  this  reasmiiiig  imu'h  \im  i.  n.  oroer  u  ^-.vt 
some  light  to  a  philosophical  (jh^zmsi,  wiuri.  utt  ueo: 
much  disputed  io  England, 
qoestioa,  not  a  political  one. 
the  consequence  of  socfa  a  KuracaloiK  tnmsfunuatiuii 
of  mankind,  as  would  endow  ifaan  wiiii  e^Kfj  spr^i^s 
of  virtae,  and  free  them  fron  enan  tptxM^  of  rive, 
tlus  concerns  not  the  ma^strate,  who  ainu  ooJr  «i 
posninlities.     He  cannot  core  ererj  lioe  br  aubditai- 


•  Fmdig^itT  i>  not  to 


ixig  a  iixtBie  in  its  place.  Very  oAen  he  cut  €m3j  core 
<me  Tioe  by  wiodicr ;  and  in  diat  cne  lie  ought  to  pie- 
fer  what  IS  least  perakaoos  to  society.  Luzniy,  idien 
exoesaTe,  is  the  scnaot  of  nany  ill%  but  is  in  goieral 
preferable  to  sloth  and  idkness,  which  would  oonunon- 
ly  soooeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful  both  to 
private  persons  and  to  the  pnUic  When  sloth  reigns, 
a  meui  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amei^st  indi- 
vidnals,  without  society,  without  enjoymoit.  And  if 
the  sovereign,  in  such  a  ritnation,  demands  the  service 
rfhis  subjects^  the  labour  of  die  state  suffices  only  to 
furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  can 
aflbrd  nothing  to  those  who  are  cnqdoyedin  the  pdbr 
lie 
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proportion  to  the  public  opulence.  Our  small  aUny  of 
20,000  men  is  maintained  at  as  great  expense  as  a 
French  army  twice  as  numerous.  The  English  fleet, 
during  the  late  war,  required  as  much  money  to  sup- 
polt  it  as  all  the  Roman  legions,  which  kept  the 
whole  world  in  subjection,  during  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors. * 

The  great  number  of  people,  and  their  greater  in- 
dustry, are  senriceable  in  all  cases,  at  home  and  Sr- 
broad,  in  private  and  in  public.  But  the  greater  plen- 
ty of  money  is  very  limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even 
sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a'  nation  in  its  commerce  with 
foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in 
human  affairs,  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  and 
riches,  and  hinders  them  from  being  confined  entirely 
to  one  people,  as  might  naturally  at  first  be  dread- 


^  A  private  soldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  had  a  denarius  a  dajyi 
what  less  than  eighteenpence.  The  Roman  emperors  had  commonly  25 
legions  in  pay,  which,  allowing  5000  men  to  a  legion,  makes  125,001^ 
Tacit,  Ann*  lib.  iv.  It  is  true  there  were  also  auxiliaries  to  &e  legions ; 
but  their  numbers  are  uncertain  as  well  as  their  pay.  To  consider  only 
the  legionarie8»  the  pay  of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  IfiOOfiOO 
pounds.  Now,  the  parliament  in  the  last  war  commonly  aUowed  for  the 
fleet  2,500,000.  We  have  therefore  900,000  over  for  the  officers  and 
other  expenses  of  the  Roman  l^ons.  Tliere  seem  to  have  been  but 
few  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  in  comparison  of  ^riiat  are  employed 
in  all  our  modem  troops,  except  some  Swisa  corps.  Aud  these  oftosis 
had  very  small  pay :  A  centurion,  for  instance,  only  double  a  common 
soldier.  And  as  the  soldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  Jnn*  lib.  i)  bought 
their  own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage;  this  must  also  diminish 
oonsideiably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  Utile  expensive  waatfaM 
mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the  world !  And,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  more  natural  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  calculations. 
For  money,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in 
aa  great  plenty  at  Rome  ae  it  i^  at  present  in  Ihe  richest  of  the  £or»> 
pmn  kingdoms 
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ed  fron  the  1111114.11  of  jn  esuKii^eJ  oMft»c««. 
Where  one  naoom  k»  ^otiea  tb«  iuit  of  mk^Sct  w 
tndtf  k  is  veiy  diffica'a  ^  tW  Utter  10  kjt*^  Uw 
ground  it  has  lost,  beoBse  of  cbe  si^teiMr  indtfcurjr  anJ 
skill  of  ibe  fixmer,  anl  d>«  greuer  sux^  of  vhich  tb 
jnerdiuits  are  possessed,  and  vfaich  «n4ble  ikera  M 
trade  an  so  ■naK:h  analler  profits.  But  these  advan- 
tages are  ""■p*"™*^,  in  some  meas«u«,  bv  the  low 
piice  of  labour  in  emr  uadoa  which  has  not  an  exb!»> 
sire  CMnmerce,  and  does  not  mnch  abound  in  g<.>U  aiid 
silver.  Mano&ctures,  therefore,  grBdually  shift  their 
places,  le^tnng  those  countries  and  provinces  which 
they  have  already  enriched,  and  flying  to  oUiers  «hi< 
ther  they  are  allured  by  the  cheapness  of  pnivisiuas 
and  labour,  till  they  have  enriched  these  also,  and  an 
•gun  banished  by  the  same  causes.  And  in  general 
we  may  observe,  that  the  dearness  of  every  thing,  from 
plenty  of  money,  is  a  disadvantage  which  attends  an 
established  commerce,  and  sets  bounds  to  it  in  every 
country,  by  enabling  the  poorer  states  to  undersell  tb* 
richer  in  all  foreign  markets. 

His  has  made  me  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  thi 
benefit  of  batUts  and  paper-credit,  which  ara  so  geoe* 
rally  esteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.     That 
provisions  »nd  labour  should  become  dear  by  the  in- 
crease of  trade  ai  ' 
inconvenience;  bi 
able,  and  the  effei 
rity  which  are  th 
pensated  by  the 
possession  of  the 
which  they  ^ve  t 
gociations.     But  1 
that  iaconvenienci 


mgners  will  not  accept  of  in  any  payment,  and  wliicli 
any  great  disorder  in  the  state  will  reduce  to  nothing. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  people  in  every  rich  state, 
who,  having  large  sums  of  money,  would  prefer  paper, 
with  good  security ;  as  being  of  more  easy  transport 
and  more  safe  custody.  If  the  public  provide  not  a 
bank,  private  bankers  will  take  advantage  of  this  dr- 
Cumstonce,  as  the  goldsmiths  formerly  did  in  London, 
or  as  the  bankers  do  at  present  in  Dublin :  And  there- 
fore it  is  belter,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  public  com- 
pany should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  paper-cretlit, 
which  always  will  have  place  in  eveiy  opulent  king- 
dom. But  to  endeavour  artificially  to  increase  such  a 
CTedit,  can  never  be  the  interest  of  any  trading  na- 
tioD ;  but  must  lay  them  under  disadvantages,  by  in- 
creasing money  beyond  its  natural  proportion  to  l^wur 
and  commodities,  and  thereby  heightening  their  price 
to  the  merchant  and  manu&ctorer.  And  in  this  view, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  bank  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  such  a  one  as  locked  up  all  the  money  it 
received,  and  never  augmented  the  circulating  coin, 
as  is  usual  by  returning  part  of  its  treasure  into  com- 
merce. A  pubUc  bank,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut 
off  much  of  the  dealings  of  private  bankers  and  money- 
jobbers  :  and  though  the  state  bore  the  charge  of  sa- 
laries to  the  directors  and  tellers  of  this  bank,  (for,  ac- 
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piifalie dmga'  mmi  Stinss;  and  what  part  of  k  ms 
Bstd  nigkt  bs  raplaced  M  leisure,  wfaea  peace  and 
bmnqtHili^  was  testorod  to  the  nation. 

Bat  cf  this  subject  of  paper-cradit  we  dull  treat 
BB»K  lai^elj  hcreiAer.  And  I  i^all  finish  this  Ess^ 
en  MoBcy,  by  prtyosing  and  explaining  tvo  observa- 
tioo^  wUdi  Baj  peibaps  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts 
of  oar  j|»ectilative  politicians.  *" 

It  waa  s  ahrewd  obterradon  of  Anacharas '  the 
Scythian,  vbo  had  never  seen  money  in  his  own  eoun- 
Izy*  that  goU  and  silTer  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to 
the  Gredts,  bat  to  assist  them  in  numM«tion  and  ar- 
ithmetic It  is  indeed  evident,  that  nK»i^  is  notluBg 
hot  the  wprtatnlatinn  of  labour  and  oommodittes,  and 
senes  faily  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  tbflM< 
Whoe  coin  is  in  greater  |dcnty ;  as  a  greater  qnaatily 
of  it  is  reqnired  to  represent  the  same  qooDti^  of  goods ; 
it  can  haw  no  ^ect,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  on- 
tion  within  kadf ;  any  more  than  it  woidd  make  an  al- 
teralkm  osi  a  mcrdan^s  books,  i^  jnitrad  of  ifae  An- 
btan  method  of  notatiosi,  n^iid  reqiureafinr  clianc- 
ten,  he  should  makeoaeoftbe  Botaan,  wbidi  impiBva 
a  peat  many.  Kay,  the  greater  qoanti^  of  saomey, 
like  the  Roman  characters,  is  rather  incoownicnl,  and 
reqmrea  greater  ti>oi^4cbolh  to  keep  and  twusptittiL 
Bn^  notwithstaikiiw  this  condnak■^  wliick  MHt  be 
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Bations  of  Earope,  except  in  the  possessors  of  tboser 
Biines;  and  this  may  justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  •- 
ther  reasons,  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that,  in  eveiy  kingdom,  into  whidi 
money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance  than  for- 
merly, every  thing  takes  a  new  fiic^:  labour  and  indus- 
try gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising, 
the  manu&cturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacri^  and 
attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  if 
we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abon- 
dance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  hei^ten- 
ing  the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one 
to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  litde  yellow  or  white 
pieces  for  every  thing  he  purdiases..  And  as  to  foreign 
trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is  rather 
disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  ef 
labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must 
consider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commoditi^ 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and 
•liver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase; 
but  some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulatts 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  felt 
on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  per- 
ceivetl ;  by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  com- 
modity, then  ^  another ;  till  the  wh<^  at  last  reaches 
a  just  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  whidi 
is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  <^inion,  it  is  only  in  this 
interval  or  intermediate  situation^  between  the  acqaisi- 
tion  of  money  and  rise  of  prices,  Aal  the  increasing 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  fii^nmrable  to  industry. 
\Vhen  mux  quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  i- 
tiivui  it  IT)  not  at  first  dispersed  into  many  hands; 


B  taJmad  W  tke  co&rs  of  a  few  p 
diatth-  «eck  Id  axtploj  it  I 

■faa  haic  received  retnnu  of  gaia  ^m  -^t 
■Udi  tkrjr  «nt  to  Cadiz.     TW  xe  SMtr 


hat  M  fifst  retjuircs  an  a 
tuIb^  J  salMnitted  to  by  tbe  s 
ud  drink  brtter,  to  i»iiqi^iH 
^%i>e.  He  carries  his  i 
finds  CTBy  thing  at  the  saae  ptz^  »  .•..■amr  r 
ubos  with  greater  quantitT,  ^w  «  ••t^<^  ^i>l 
ilw  Qse  of  his  bmily.  The  faracs-  <».'.  .skt'-kskt: 
ing  that  all  their  conwBodirW  kt>  i^.^  iC 
ibemsdres  with  alacrity  to  m*  '^aur-c  aujpr  j 
the  same  time  can  afibrd  to  ti^ -mrk- a<c  suw^: 
&nn  thor  tradesmen,  whoae  pnee  *  t«^  mmr  i 
hkHt,  and  their  indnatry  0C.7  w»esr^  -.^  m. 
new  gain.  It  is  easy  to  trace  ae  1 
thm^  the  whide  < 
find,  that  it  most  first  q 
twliTidiia],  before  it  incrcaae  ^  |Wmk  tf  ^ 
And  that  the  specie  aay  araiain  u.  a  « 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  lanes  dbai,  afV" 
other  instances,  1 
Freoch  king  on 
Knad,  that  the  ai 
ttot  produce  a  pre 
fbrsoiDe  time.  I 
ns  raised  three-i 
«ie.    Com  in  Fi 
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Rations  of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  those 
mines;  and  this  may  justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  e- 
ther  reasons,  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  At- 
cordingly  we  find,  that,  m  every  kingdom,  into  which 
money  begins  to  flew  i»  greater  abundance  than  for- 
merly, every  thing  takes- a  new  fac^:  labour  imd  indus- 
try gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising, 
the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and.  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  if 
we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heighten- 
ing the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one 
to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white 
pieces  for  every  thing  he  purdiases..  And  as  to  foreign 
trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is:  rather 
disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  evefy  kind  of 
labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must 
consider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and 
silver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase: 
but  some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  felt 
on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  per- 
ceived ;  by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  com- 
modity,, then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches 
a  just  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  wfaidi 
is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this 
interval  or  intermediate  situation,,  between  the  acquisi-  ] 
tion  of  money  and  rise  of  prices,  tiiat  the  increasing 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  &vourable  to  industry. 
When  any  quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  na- 
tion, it  is  not  at  first  dispersed  into  many  hands ;  but 
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Rations  of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  those 
Bdines;  and  this  may  justly  be  ascribed,  amcmgst  e- 
ther  reasons,  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that,  in  every  kingdom,  into  which 
moflfey  begins  to  flow  i^  greater  abi»dance  than  for- 
merly, every  thing  take&a  new  fac^:  labour  and  indus- 
try gain  life ;.  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprisiiig, 
the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
^e  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,^  if 
we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  coin  has  m  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heighten- 
ing the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one 
tor  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  while 
pieces  for  every  thing  be  purchases*  And  as  to  foreign 
trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is:  rather 
disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  ef 
labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must 
consider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and 
silver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase; 
but  some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  efiect  be  felt 
on  all  ranks  of  people.     At  first,  no  alteration  is  per- 
ceived ;  by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  com- 
modity,, then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches 
a  just  proportion  with  the  new  quantity  of  specie  which    i 
is  in  the  kingdom.     In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this  - 
interval  or  intermediate  situation,,  between  the  acqaisi-  * 
tion  of  money  and  rise  of  prices,  timt  the  increasing  \ 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  favourable  to  industry.   i 
When  any  quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  na-  ■  i 
tion,  it  is  not  at  first  dispersed  into  many  hands;  but  -' 
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15  confined  to  the  confers  of  a  few  persons,  who  imme- 
diately seek  to  employ  it  to  advantage*     Here  are  a 
set  of  manufiicturers  or  merchants,  we  shall  suppose, 
who  haTe  rec^iFed  returns  of  gold  and  silver  for  goods 
which  they  sent  to  Cadiz.     They  are  thereby  enabled 
to  employ  more  workmen  than  formerly,  who  never 
dream  of  demanding  higher  wages,  but  are  glad  of 
employment  from  such  good  paymasters^    If  woriunen 
become  scarce,  the  manufacturer  gives  higher  wages, 
bot  at  first  requires  an  increase  of  labour ;  and  this  is 
willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who  can  now  eat 
and  drink  better,  to  compensate  his  additional  toil  and 
&tigne.     He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he 
finds  every  thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but  re*> 
tnms  with  greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for 
the  use  of  his  fomily.     The  farmer  and  gardener,  find* 
ing  that  all  their   commodities  are  taken   ofl^  "Pplj 
themselves  with  alacri^  to  the  raising  more ;  and  at 
tlie  same  Umecanaflbrd  to  take  better  and  more  clothes 
fixsm  their  tradesmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  as  foi^ 
merly,  and  their  industry  only  whetted  by  so  much 
new  gain.     It  is  easy  to  trace  the  money  in  its  prepress 
through  the  whole  commonwealth;   where  we  shall 
find,  that  it  must  first  quicken  the  diligence  of  every 
indiiridual,  before  it  increase  the  price  of  labour. 

.And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitdi^  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
otiier  instances,  fix>m  the  fiequent  operations  of  the 
Freaoh  king  on  the  money;  where  it  was  always 
L9  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numeraiy  value  did 
produce  a  proportional  rise  of  the  prices,  at  least 
for  sone  time.  Id  the  last  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money 
raised  three-sevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only 
Com  in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price, 
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nations  of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  thofser 
mines;  and  this  may  justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  e- 
tber  reasons,  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that,  in  every  kingdom^  into  which 
moiiey  begins  to  flow  i»  greater  abundance  than  for- 
merly, every  thing,  takes^a  new  fac^:  labour  and  indus- 
try gain  life;,  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising, 
the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  fanner  follows  his  plough  with  greater  alacrity  and 
attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,^  if 
we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  itself,  by  heighten- 
ing the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one 
to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white 
pieces  for  every  thing  he  purdiases..  And  as  to  foreign 
trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is:  rather 
disadvantageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  ef 
labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must 
consider,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and 
silver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase; 
but  some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  efiect  be  felt 
on  all  ranks  of  people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  per- 
ceived ;  by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  com- 
modity,, then  of  another ;  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches 
a  just  proportion  widi  the  new  quantity  of  specie  whieh 
is  in  the  kingdom.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  in  this- 
interval  or  intermediate  situation,,  between  the  acqvisi- 
tion  of  money  and  rise  of  prices,  that  the  increasing 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  favourable  to  industry. 
When  any  quantity  of  money  is  imported  into  a  na- 
tion, it  is  not  at  fiirst  dispersed  into  many  hands ;  bui 
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is  confined  to  the  co£Pers  of  a  few  persons,  who  irnme* 
diately  seek  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  Here  are  a 
set  of  manu&cturers  or  merchants,  we  shall  suppose, 
who  have  received  returns  of  gold  and  silver  for  goods 
which  they  sent  to  Cadiz.  They  are  thereby  enabled 
to  employ  more  workmen  than  formerly,  who  never 
dream  of  demanding  higher  wages,  but  are  glad  of 
employment  from  such  good  paymasters*  If  workmen 
become  scarce,  the  manufacturer  gives  higher  wage% 
but  at  first  requires  an  increase  of  labour ;  and  this  is 
willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who  can  now  eat 
and  drink  better,  to  compensate  his  additional  toil  and 
fatigue.  He  carries  his  money  to  market^  where  he 
finds  every  thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but  re^ 
turns  with  greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for 
the  use  of  his  family.  The  farmer  and  gardener,  find^ 
ing  that  all  their  commodities  are  taken  oS,  apply 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  the  raising  more ;  and  at 
the  same  time  can  afford  to  take  better  and  more  clothes 
fiom  their  tradesmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  as  for- 
merly, and  their  industry  only  whetted  by  so  much 
new  gain.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  money  in  its  progress 
through  the  whole  commonwealth;  where  we  shall 
find,  that  it  must  first  quicken  the  diligence  of  every 
Individual,  before  it  increase  the  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
other  instances,  from  the  firequent  operations  of  the 
French  king  on  the  money;  where  it  was  always 
found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary  value  did . 
not  produce  a  proportional  rise  of  the  pricesi  at  least 
for  some  time.  In  the  last  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money 
was  raised  three-sevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only 
one.    Corn  in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price, 
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M  ibr  the  iMae  liliinber  tX  livr^  it  w«s  in  166^^ 
tiKNigk  BilVer  was  then  M  80  livres  tlie  toaA^  «od 
h  now  at  50.  ^  Not  to  mention  the  great  addition  of 
gold  and  BilTer  which  may  httfe  eome  into  that  king- 
Aoni  aikiee  tfiat  period. 

fVofn  the  whole  of  tins  n^asoCiing  we  may  condvde, 
fhat  it  is  of  no  nttumer  oT  eonse^^iettce  wiA  f^ard  to 
tiie  domestic  happiness  of  a  rtate,  whether  money  he 
&  a  greater  or  less  (jtrandty.  Tlie  good  policy  of  the 
HiHgifetnite  Cdnsists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still 
^creasing;  Wsansie  ]by  that  means  he  keeps  afire  a 
spirit '6f  indnstty  in  the  nation,  and  increases  die  stodc 
ibt  hibotfr  in  whidi  tonsists  all  ttA  power  tmd  ridies. 
A  nation,  whose  mohey  decreases,,  is  actually  at  that 
Hme  Weaker  and  more  miserable  dnm  another  nation 
iHdth  possesses  no  more  money,  but  b  on  the  incteas- 
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k.  theib  facts  I  gire  ntKln  Ihe  airfbotity  of  M.  da  ToC»  in  liis  JUflec- 

•WMA^MMrii^  an  maHjT  %f  tqmHitfaii^  Himi^i  I  ItoMi  coirfcii*  Ik* 

Ihi'fteli^fiBdibeadTaMMOiioCkar  dccMMi,  we  cAn  «o  aaqwaon^. 

flitoiiiakeliis«iidiorityie»  ia  this  matter.    However,  the  genoal  ob> 

aoTBtioii,  tfait  the  mugmmAng  of  die  moaej  in  Franoe  does  not  at  Snt 

lAn9|Rirtidadb1yiingiMlittheliricet,  Is  eettainly  Just. 

%  tlie%3^  ttdi  ^teens  40  %e  «mo  oTOm  best  taMooa  nUA  «hi  ht 

«|h«%fci^«SMdMlUid«fivenBlkM9eooo«f  ate  acMouaatioa  of  moKf^ 

tfwugh  it  has  bocm  entirelj  oimlookod  in  aU  those  Tolnmes  which  have 

Keen  written  on  that  qoestion  by  Melon  du  Tot,  and  Paris  de  Vcnwy. 

^YTdfe  idl  ottr  m'dney,  for  hiiftairce,  teeoiaed^  and  a  pennyr*'s  worth  of 


'CfVery^hii^tfattcevldfaaEveboeBitoii^bytfaeold;  thepiicesof 
thiqg  wonld  tfiere&y  he  uisensiblj  diminished;  fore^p  trade  enlivcned;^ 
mid  domestic  mdustrj,.  by  the  chcidation  of  a  great  number  of  pounds^ 
teH  ihmfngB,  WfAddtective  AnnoiMKUO  aivl  encounigMBeiit.  In  ei- 
%rtitfng  tudi  «'pi4edl,  it  t^oiATte  hoiMrito  «ialte  aw  new  efaillii^  p«i. 
«v  M  baliipenoe  in  order  to  fiPBBerv€^«ke'i]ftidoa,tadtOBako  ii  be  tak^ 
Ibrtheeame.  And  as  a  vecoinage  oTonrsilTer  bq^  to  be  requiaic^ 
0y  the  continual  ircaringof  our  shilfingB  and  sixpences,  it  may  bedoobl- 
ftl,  %hetfa«  we  ongbttolBdtale  the  exomple  ih  King  IfHOiam's  fcignr 
wfac»  the  cUpl  money  was  nused  to  dte^ld  standanL 
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log  hand.  Tlus  tUI  bft  efatHy  accoaBtad  fori  if  v« 
oKuider  that  the  altentkois  in  the  qouitity  of  idom^ 
cither  od  one  side  or  the  other,  *n  BOt  imiDwUalelj 
attended  with  proporUonable  alteratittas  in  the  price  of 
Gominodities.  There  is  always  as  interval  befiire  ma^ 
ten  be  adjusted  to  their  nev  situatloo ;  and  this  inter* 
fil  ia  as  pemiciovs  to  indostry,  vhen  gold  and  ailrar 
are  diminishing  as  it  (s  advantageous  when  theaci  tne> 
tab  are  incavasing.  The  workmen  has  not  the  saiii« 
enployment  from  the  manufiicturer  and  merchant} 
though  he  fmja  the  same  price  for  nvery  thing  in  tha 
mai^et.  The  bnner  cannot  di^xise  of  his  com  and 
cattle^  thoogh  he  must  pay  the  sam^  vent  to  his  land* 
bxd.  The  pover^  «nd  beggaiy,  aqd  sloth*  wbicll 
imst  ensac^  are  easily  foreseen. 

IL  The  second  obseiratioD  which  I  proposed  tq 
make  with  r^rd  to  money,  may  be  eicpLuned  afUr 
the  fniOowmg  msoner :  There  are  some  kingdopu,  and 
many  prorincea  in  Eorope,  (wd  all  of  them  were  one* 
in  the  same  cooditkm),  i^hae  money  is  so  scarce,  that 
the  landlord  can  get  UKie  at  all  front  hi<  tenants,  bu( 
ti  obliged  to  take  bis  roit  in  kind,  and  either  to  ood- 
SBBie  it  biasdC  or  transport  it  to  places  where  he  may 
find  a  Btarfcrt.  Ja  tboae  comtries,  the  prince  can  levjr 
few  orna  taxes  bitf  in  the  same  manner;  and  as  hewiQ 
reccine  attaU  ben^  from  impnaiiiona  so  paid,  it  ia  er 
vidattthatsBch  a  kJB^kan  has  little  frrrn  rrrn  at  Iiiimi, 
sod  canwoc  ■WBtaa  fleets  and  armies  to  the  tmat  ex* 
testes  if  enty  pvt  of  it  abnmdcd  in  gM  and  nlver. 
There  is  am^  e  grcaicT  dtsprDportion  between  Am 
fctceof  Ctri^  at  pcscnt,  and  whet  it  ww  tknt 
^^^Biif.  ap^  ~  dMw  there  is  a>  its  iodBstry,  pe 
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<and  manufactures.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  the 
empire  are  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated, 
and  are  of  great  extent,  but  have  not  a  proportionable 
weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe;  proceeding  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  from  the  scarcity  of  money.  How 
do  all  these  facts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reason, 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  altoge- 
ther indifferent  ?  According  to  that  principle,  wher- 
ever a  sovereign  has  numbers  of  subjects,  and  these 
have  plenty  of  commodities,  he  should  of  course  be 
great  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and  happy^  inde- 
pendent of  the  greater  or  lesser  abundance  of  the  pre« 
cious  metals.  These  admit  of  divisions  and  subdivi^ 
sions  to  a  great  extent ;  and  where  the  pieces  might  be- 
come so  small  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  it  is 
easy  to  mix  the  gold  or  silver  with  a  baser  metal,  as  is 
practised  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  that 
means  raise  the  pieces  to  a  bulk  more  sensible  and  con- 
venient. They  still  serve  the  same  purposes  of  ex- 
change, whatever  their  number  may  be,  or  whatever 
colour  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

To  these  difficulties  I  answer,  that  the  effect  here 
supposed  to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money,  really  arises 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  and  that 
we  mistake,  as  is  too  usual,  a  collateral  efl^ct  for  a 
cause.  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent ;  but  it  re- 
quires some  thought  and  reflection  to  discover  the 
principles  by  which  we  can  reconcile  reason  to  experi- 
ettce* 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-evident,  that  the  prices 
of  every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  com- 
modities and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  altera- 
tion on  either  has  the  same  effect,  either  of  heightening 
or  lowering  the  price.    Increase  the  conunodities,  they 
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value.    As,  «■  Ae  oteir  jmbc*.  «  riimimiTmr  a:  ihi- 


pend  on  ike  AanhTfr  >^uuuua  iif  «oinanic»diu<«  ^mi4  \h^% 

of  iiioiiey  vlikii  «K  SI  Baaokm,  J»  oil  dm  <>(^lh«  cc>m* 
modities  vUch  cnme  or  nunr  ocme  into  nuirkct,  unci  i4 
the  money  vUdb  carciikites.  If  die  coin  l)e  lfK'k<?t|  up 
in  chests,  it  is  ibe  sBne  iJui^  with  regard  to  pricey  ## 
if  it  were  annihihttftd.  If  the  oonunoditic«  htf  Uimiiit4 
in  magazines  and  gnnaries»  a  like  eflect  rotltm**  A« 
the  money  and  ccanmodiries  in  these  ciift<*»  ot^vti  inui*i^ 
they  cannot  alfect  each  other.  Were  wif  at  #ii^  riHu: 
to  form  conjectBres concerning  the  ()ric«'  <rf'  |^i/vinii#ii., 
the  com  which  the  fimner  must  re»vry«r  <gr  Mui,  ^4^1 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  (u-nnly,  ouy^Ut  i^  t*a 
to  enter  into  the  estimation.  It  in  oiil^  tU  4,^*.^^^^^,^ 
compared  to  the  demandf  that  det4sriiiuM:ir  <m  ^^^"^ 

To  apply  these  principle^  w«  isiuiH  i^^M^^,^    t .«. 
in  the  first  and  more  nncultivat^  upt^^  V  ^.^.  «,..«  ^ 
ere  fancy  has  confounded  her  waul*-  r«i<,«    ^^^^   V' 
ture,  men,  content  with  thepriHiitM  </  \^^  v^-.   ^.  >- 
or  with  those  rudeimprovemeiiu  ir^i  ,^  #  s^  >.^^  ,^ 

can  work  upon  them,  havt  iitv.  <^^.i#t^#^   ;,^  ..^^ ^, 

at  least  for  money,  wlucL,  m  *y.-A*->^,^.,^     ,    -#  .^^ 
m<m  measure  of  auiumip:^    7  >^  ^v/  v    -. «    .  *    .  > 
own  flock,  span  in  lii^  owr.  t^r.         ^x  /- -r  v 

neighbooring  weaatx,  «rj#cfit^^>.^.      .  ,^^ ^ 

or  wool*  Hiffioe»  fur  iust.:^^**  m^  ^  -r^  -«  ^ 

penter,  tlie  «nilL,  ts«^  ieiM#r^.     . «    >.  .^     .^  ^ 

by  wages  cf  a  iii*  asr^-^*     ^.z     .*    — -  . , , 

dwdihig  hk  liie  t^u:f  .-^^i-*  ^0^00"    >     ,^. .  .     , 

his  rest  in  li«!:  msuca*'.  ^^  -^w/*    .    . « 


greater  part  of  these  he  consumes  at  hom^  in  rvtie 
hospitality :  Tlie  rest,  petliaps,  he  disposes  of  fiir  mo- 
wj  to  the  neighbouring  town,  whence  he  draws  tba 
few  materials  of  his  expense  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  eojoy- 
nients,  and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content 
with  what  can  be  rused  in  their  nei^boorhood,  there 
Is  more  exchange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more 
money  enters  into  that  exchange.  Hie  tradesmen  wiU 
not  be  paid  in  com,  because  they  want  sotnethlDg  mora 
than  barely  to  eat.  The  former  goes  beyond  bis  own 
parish  for  the  commodities  he  purchases^  and  cmiot 
always  carry  his  commodities  to  the  siercbant  who 
anppliea  hun.  Hie  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and 
Klver,  which  con  easQy  be  transported  to  him.  Great 
imdertakers,  and  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  aiise 
in  erery  commodi^;  and  these  can  conveniently  deal 
in  nothing  but  in  spede.  And  consequently,  in  tbia 
ohuation  of  society,  the  coin  enters  into  many  more 
contracts,  and  by  that  means  is  much  more  employed 
than  in  the  former. 

The  necessary  efibct  is,  that,  provided  the  money  in- 
crease not  in  the  nation,  every  thing  must  become 
much  cheaper  in  times  of  industry  and  nfinement, 
than  in  rude  uncultivated  ages.    It  is  the  propoftioa 
between  the  circulating  money,  and  the  coounodities 
in  the 
thatar 
goods! 
they  of 
gord  U 


twn  on 
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Were  the  question  proposed,  Which  of  these 
thods  of  living  in  the  people,  the  simple  or  refined^  is 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  state  or  public?  I 
should,  without  much  scruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a 
view  to  politics  at  least,  and  should  produce  this  as  an 
additional  reason  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures* 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  simple  manner,  and 
supply  all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  cur 
from  the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no 
taxes  in  money  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  he  will  impose  on  them  any  burdens,  he 
must  take  payment  in  commodities,  with  which  alone 
they  abound ;  a  method  attended  with  such  great  and 
obvious  inconveniences,  that  they  need  not  here  be  in- 
sisted on*  All  the  money  he  can  pretend  to  raise  must 
be  from  his  principal  cities,  where  alone  it  circulates ; 
and  these,  it  is  evident,  cannot  afford  him  so  much  as 
the  whole  state  could,  did  gold  and  silver  circulate 
throughout  the  whole.  But  besides  this  obvious  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  po* 
verty  of  the  public  in  such  a  situation.  Not  only  the 
sovereign  receives  less  money,  but  the  same  money 
goes  not  so  far  as  in  times  of  industry  and  general 
commerce.  Every  thing  is  dearer  where  the  gold  and 
silver  are  supposed  equal;  and  that  because  fewer 
commodities  come  to  market,  and  the  whole  coin  bears 
a  higher  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  purchased  by  it ; 
whence  alone  the  prices  of  every  thing  are  fixed  and 
determined. 

Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
dlen  to  be  met  with  in  historians,  and  even  in  conn 
mon  conversation,  that  any  particular  state  is  weak, 
though  fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely 
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money.  It  appenn,  thnt  the  wnnt  of 
injure  any  state  within  iuirif ;  for 
cammodities  are  the  real  nirvvffih  of  any 
It  is  the  simple  manner  of  living  wliirh 
Imrts  the  public,  by  confining  the  gr>i«l  and  ullref 
Id  few  hands,  and  preventing  its  universal  (UtfunWm  nnd 
drcnlalioii.  On  the  contrary,  induiitry  am!  rrfiurmtiitM 
of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  ufat^y  how« 
ercr  small  its  quantity  may  be:  They  ill^rnt  it  inf/f 
every  vein,  so  to  speak,  znd  make  it  f^nijt^r  inf/>  ^vtry 
transaction  and  contract*  No  han^I  i*  #rnfir^ly  ^Tr*(ify 
oT  it  And  as  the  prices  of  trery  thing  tali  l>y  fh>«i 
means,  the  sovereign  haii  a  douhi^  w\vitni/^gf :  tU^ 
may  draw  nnxiey  by  his  taices  from  ^^f  pntf  tA  \\^h 
state ;  and  what  be  receives  goes  faaxivf^  m  ^f^j  f»if^  r 
chase  and  payment. 

We  may  infier,  from  a  CDmparl^^wv  </  f,y>^4,  f(rff#^ 
money  is  not  more  plefktiful  iiv  i\\\x\^  fli»««v  »f  #«•<  »#y 
Europe  three  centuries  agir>^  (^»t  ^K^f  .mm^n4tt%  ^^^z 
U  that  empire  ponseuH^d  r>i^  If  w>  mi»^  ^i^^^  ^V  ^'><^  '^^ 
vfl  and  military  estah(;Hhm4^nf.  mi»im»<trv*/i  vy  ,«  ^  f'V- 
lybius*  tells  as,  that  prnv;»ir,n<(  ^'^^,  «v  ^^^u^o^  ,f^  ^-f9/ 
during  his  tine,  thac  in  «>nm  ci^^y  '%4t.  j^^<^>f  ^^^Va 
fi>r  a  meal  at  the  In nn  w^M  xt^m^t  %  a«*^(,  /.«>:<»  /^^y^ 
than  a  fiothmg  ?  Y**!  rJie  ft/vmim  ;)a**'  •/  .*«##i  /♦-m**  v.^^ 
subdiied  the  whcii*:  k^A^vi  irAK4  4.  «>/>'»«  f  .4^»««i.ty/ 
befijve  that  perlr»(f^  siut  ( jw\\wj\x\^ut\  #%..i»/*«^«/</^  -/•wf^ 
by  way  of  railliirjy  •;i;*r  in  v-^^o'"  '»»'*^  t*^,^*  tjy..*\}  ^ 
aoMBj^  :hismji»^v^»r»  -liim  tu*.  ^«>#fM««»<  *rV  i^^  ^ 
cverr  en&er:iuami*nf:^  v*iir:t^  ♦ir  iy*'.*-//;*  *.:..;.  »,,>.  ;wy 
recer»erfr  tii**-j  <riil  in«(«*'*'!?l  t«i».  ".-.<•  )i'<«#«  -^  ^-/--/^ 
tattfc-*     Toe  itVM>»iu»e  -nw*»«Ii.^*  vJf  u*»  ^*'.'>-,/^»4*  **»iu\»i 
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is  a  matter  of  great  indifference.  There  are  anly  two 
drcumstances  of  any  importancet  namelyy  their  giadaal 
increase,  and  their  thorough  concoction  and  drculaticHi 
through  the  state;  and  the  influence  of  both  these  cir* 
^umstances  has  here  been  explainad* 

In  the  fdUowing  Essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  rf  a 
like  fiillacy  as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collate* 
ral  effect  is  taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  conseqaence, 
is  ascribed  to  the  plenty  of  money,  though  it  be  reaUy 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  manners  and  ciistoios  of  tb« 
people. 


^<xr^> 


mirr  m.  r  vr  "Ik  i 


aifer  tfi^  rabcr  _4HMHt  ir  xiaaeniiB. 
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assuredly  give  the  same  answer.  .  Our  shillings  would 
then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white;  and  we 
should  have  no  guineas.  No  other  difference  would 
ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  commerce,  manu- 
iacturesy  navigation,  or  interest;  unless  we  imagine 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any  consequence. 

Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals  must  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and 
silver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  less  can 
the  doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has 
no  otlier  effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and 
commodities ;  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  name.  In  the  progress  towards  these 
changes,  the  augmentation  may  have  some  influence, 
by  exciting  industry ;  but  after  the  prices  are  settled, 
suitably  to  the  new  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
has  no  manner  of  influence. 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  cause. 
Prices  have  risen  near  four  times  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Indies ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  silver  have 
multiplied  much  more:  But  interest  has  not  fallen 
much  above  half.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  is 
not  derived  from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

Money  having  chiefly  a  fictitious  value,  the  greater 
or  less  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  we  consider 
a  nation  within  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  specie,  when 
once  fixed,  though  ever  so  large,  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number 
of  those  shining  bits  of  metal  for  clothes,  furniture,  or 
equipage,  without  increasing  any  one  convenience  of 
life.  If  a  man  borrow  money  to  build  a  house,  he 
then  carries  home  a  greater  load ;  because  the  stone, 
timber,  lead,  glass,  &c,  with  the  labour  of  the  masons 
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and  carpentersy  are  represented  by  a  greater  quantity 
<»f  gold  and  silver.  But  as  these  metals  are  considered 
chiefly  as  representations,  there  can  no  alteration  arise 
from  their  bulk  or  quantity,  their  weight  or  colour,  ei- 
ther i^n  their  real  value  or  their  interest.  The  same 
interest,  in  all  cases,  bears>  the  same  proportion  to  the 
sum.  And  if  you  lent  me  so  much  labour  and  so  many 
commodities^  by  receiving  five  per  cent,  you  always  re- 
ceive  proportional  labour  and  commodities,  however 
represented^  whethej*  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether 
by  a  pound  or  an  ounce.  It  i»  in  vain,  therefore,  to 
look  &r  the  cause  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  interest  in  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  fix- 
ed in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  ^Ar(?e  circumstances :  A 
great  demand  for  borrowing,  little  riches  to  supply 
that  demand,  and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce; 
And  the  circumstances  are  a  clear  proof  Ksi  the  small 
advance  of  commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity 
of  gold  and  »lver.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  firom  the  three  opposite  circumstances:  A 
small  demand  for  borrowing;  great  riches  to  supply 
that  demand ;  and  small  profits  arising  from  commerce  r 
And  these  circumstances  are  all  connected  together, 
and  proceed  firom  the  increase  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, not  of  gold  and  silver.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  these  points ;  and  shall  begin  with  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  a  great  or  small  demand  for  borrow- 
ing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  bo  litde  from  a 
savage  state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyoml 
the  original  multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an 
inequality  of  property ;  and  while  some  possess  large 
tracts  of  land,  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
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and  some  mve  entirely  irithout  landed  property*  Hom 
who  possess  mere  land  Awn  they  oaa  labevr,  eraplojr 
those  who  possess  none,  and  ogvae  to  MoetiFe  a  deter- 
minate part  of  ^die  prodacL  Thus  the  i!siidM  interest 
is  imniediatdy  esftabMahed ;  nor  is  tiiere  any  eetlkd  go- 
▼enHnent)  iiowerer  mde,  in  which  affitirs  are  not  on 
this  footimr.  Of  these  proprietors  of  la&d«  some  must 
presently  discover  themselves  to  be  of  different  tenqiers 
firom  others ;  and  while  one  would  willingly  stcnre  up 
the  ppoduoe  -of  Us  land  for  fiitnrity,  anotlMr  desires  to 
consume  atpresent  what  should  suffice  for  many  years. 
But  as  die  spending  of  a  -settled  revenue  is  a  way  of 
life  entirely  without  occupation;  oe^  iiave  -so  much 
need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them,  tfiat  plea* 
sures,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pursuit  of  the  great- 
er partvof  die  landholder,  and  die  prodigals  amoi^ 
them  wiU  always  be  more  numerous  dian  the  misers. 
In  a  «tate,  therefoce,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a 
landed  interest,  as  there  is  litde  frugality,  the  ^borrew- 
ers  must  be  very  nnmerons,  and  the  xate  of  interest 
must  iiold  [proportion  to  it.  The  difierence  4epeods 
not  on  the  ^piantity  of  money,  bat  on  Dbeiiabits  and 
manners  which  prevaiL  By  this  alone  the  deaMnd  Ibr 
borrowing  is  increased  or  diminLlhed*  Wove  money 
8o  plentaAd  as  to  make  an  egg  be  sold  for  aixpenire ;  so 
long  as  there  are  only  landed  gentry  and  peasants  in 
the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be  numerous,  and  inlei«st 
high*  The  rent  ibr  the  same  fiEirm  wo«dd  be  lieavier 
and  more  bulky :  But  the  same  idleness  of  the  land- 
lord, with  the  high  price  of  commodities  woidd  dis- 
sipate it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  die  same  ne- 
cessity and  demand  for  borrowing.  ^  ^ 

'  '  "^   ■  ■  ■        I ■    I ■       ■■■II 

4 1  I  hATe  been  informed  by  a  Tery  eminent  lawyisr,  and  a  man  of 
great  knowledge  and  (^Menration,  that  it  appears,  from  ancient  papers 
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Nor  is  die  case  different  with  regard  to  the  second 
drcunistaiicc  which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely, 
the  great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This 
efiect  also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of 
die  pec^le,  not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
order  to  have,  in  any  state,  a  great  number  of  lenders, 
it  is  not  sufficient  nor  requisite  that  there  be  great  a- 
bandance  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite 
that  the  property  or  command  of  that  quantity,  which 
is  in  the  state,  whether  great  or  small,  should  be  col- 
lected in  particular  hands,  so  as  to  form  considerable 
sums,  or  compose  a  great  moneyed  interest.  This  be- 
gets a  number  of  lenders,  and  sinks  the  rate  of  usury ; 
and  this,  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  depends  not  on  the 
quantity  of  specie,  but  on  particular  manners  and  cus« 
toms,  which  make  the  specie  gather  into  separate  sums 
or  masses  of  considerable  value. 

For,  suppose  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  should  have  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  pocket  in 
one  night ;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole 
money  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom;  yet  there 
would  not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more 
lenders,  nor  any  variation  in  the  interest.  And  were 
there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state, 
this  money,  however  abundant,  could  never  gather  into 
sums,  and  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of 

nd  reeord%  Uwt  aboat  four  centuries  ago*  money  in  Scotland,  and  pro- 
beblj  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  only  at  five  per  cent.,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  ten,  before  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fact  is  curious ; 
but  might  ea«1y  be  reconciled  to  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Men  in  that 
age  fivcd  so  much  at  home,  and  in  so  very  simple  and  frugal  a  manner^ 
that  tficy  bad  mo  occasion  for  money ;  and  though  the  lenders  were  then 
ibr,  tbe  bw lowers  were  stiU  fewer.  The  high  rate  of  interest  aoMN^ 
die  early  JUmans  is  accounted  for  by  historians  from  the  frequent  losaat 
wiainwl  by  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.— EnmoHS  F»  G,  H. 
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every  thing,  without  any  farther  consequence.  The  pfo* 
digal  landlord  dissipates  it  as  &st  as  he  receives  it;  and 
the  beggarly  peasant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  am- 
bition of  obtaining  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  over- 
plus of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing  still 
the  same,  there  will  follow  no  reduction  of  interest 
That  depends  upon  another  principle ;  and  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  increase  of  industry  and  frugality  of  arts 
and  commerce. 

Every  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  b 
requisite  to  render  them  useful.  There  must,  therefore, 
beside  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  an- 
other rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the 
rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and 
retain  part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  In  the 
infimcy  of  society,  these  contracts  between  the  artisans 
and  the  peasants,  and  between  one  species  of  artisans 
and  another,  are  commonly  entered  into  immediately 
by  the  perscms  themselves,  who,  being  neighbours,  are 
easily  acquainted  with  each  other's  necessities,  and  can 
lend  their  mutual  assistance  to  supply  them.  But  when 
men's  industry  increases,  and  their  views  enlarge,  it  is 
found,  that  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  state  can  assist 
each  other  as  weU  as  the  more  contiguous;  and  that 
this  intercourse  of  good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  extent  and  intricacy.  Hence  the  origin  of  akt- 
chantSj  one  of  the  most  useful  races  of  men,  who  serve  as 
agents  between  those  parts  of  the  state  that  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  and  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  necessi* 
ties.  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  in  silk  and  lin- 
en, and  a  thousand  customers ;  and  these  two  ranks  of 
men,  so  necessary  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly  meet^ 
till  one  man  erects  a' shop,  to  which  all  the  workmen  and 


CET  :» 


^SS^ 


Oat  xwa:  ^*»»v^\>rv  ^>  i^ 

t£  die  v^uRs  of  K>;K«  Ih^  \s  >a^^  tiX\\ 
As  dir  peofdo  iiKn>»s^  i^\  u\^m« 
ben  and  indssHj,  the  diflBcultr  of  dieir  iut^M\>^u>^'  iu- 
creases:  Tlie  business  of  tbe  a|tMKT  or  moivlmihhHi^ 
becomes  more  intricate;  and  divide^  ^ulHUviilon)  oo»\« 
pounds  and  mixes  to  a  greater  yariety.     h\  nil  lho>Hi 
transactions^  it  is  necessary  and  rea«oiml)ti»i  iImiI  a  i^oil 
sideraUe  part  of  the  commodities  and  Inbotir  nImmiIiI  Iim 
long  to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  grc^iit  tiiiMinin'Mi  iIm'^ 
are  owing.     And  these  commoditicN  hi*  will  mmmi'IImi»'«i 
preserre  in  kind,  or  more  commonly  mfmnri  \hUi  mil 
oey,  which  is  their  common  rtifrttm^iiiMiUfih     It  ifnUt 
and  silver  have  increased  in  tlie  wtuU^f  U^i//  itt*  p  ¥fiih  iti^ 
industry,  it  will  require  a  great  ntiMttii*y  s4  Wi> »/.  ^o*  ^*4 1 
to  represent  a  great  quantity  </<»#i>i^yy^«^u*  ^*ji )» i/^^i// 

If  industry  alone  has  incread^  ii^  yt^^An^  *^  rxi^  jj  ^/y 
must  siidc,  aod  m  fisalJ  ^usann/  4^  hy^/ii^  ff ,)  >/  /  ,a  *.. 
a  I  cpf  eacut  al  u  Mim 

more  iiiin  iif  aa>C  mmiftatvs^  tiott   tt^^r  i'^  k/.*»'   ,  >' 

' enail0fiBe9B0 :  sn^nut  o^^nt  ^^'.\%^   x^^*  \  »*»<»'. ,»  */ 

most  of  oar  jMasffUft  tiui   pir'»**t-y       'y  ■^*t  *  *  >   •     «  / 

aD  bawimrw  auC  •«r^iim    w  '/,'^^v,     .,*.,*.*  ., 

■e  wtffss^  'tut  Tua   •*«-•' -.    '    •'        '«« 
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no  longer  that  insatiable  thirst  after  pleasure.  Bat  if 
the  employment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if 
the  profit  be  attached  to  every  particular,  exertion  of  in- 
dustry, he  has  gtun  so  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires, 
by  degrees,  a  passion  for  it,  and  knows  no  such  (Mea- 
sure as  that  of  seeing  the  daily  increase  of  his  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  trade  increases  fhigali^) 
and  why,  among  merchants,  there  is  the  same  overplus 
of  misers  above  prodigals,  as  among  the  possessors  of 
land  there  is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  increases 
frugality,  by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing 
them  in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  affec- 
tion, and  remove  all  relish  for  pleasure  and  expense. 
It  is  an  in&llible  consequence  of  all  industrious  profes- 
sions to  beget  frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  pre- 
vail over  the  love  of  pleasure.  Among  lawyers  and 
physicians  who  have  any  practice,  there  are  many  more 
who  live  within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or 
even  live  up  to  it  But  lawyers  and  physicians  beget 
no  industry;  and  it  is  even  at  the  expense  of  others 
they  acquire  their  riches ;  so  that  they  are  sure  to  di- 
minish the  possessions  of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
as  fast  as  they  increase  their  own.  Merchants,  on  the 
contrary,  beget  industry,  by  serving  as  canals  to  ccm- 
vey  it  through  every  corner  of  the  state:  And,  at  the 
same  time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  great  power 
over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  large  property  in  the 
labour  and  commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  in- 
struments in  producing.  There  is  no  other  profession, 
theref(M*e,  except  merchandise,  which  can  make  the 
monied  interest  considerable ;  or,  in  other  words,  can 
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increase  industry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality^ 
give  a  great  command  of  that  industry  to  particular 
members  of  the  society.  Without  commerce,  the  state 
must  consist  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whose  prodigali- 
ty and  expense  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrow- 
ing; and  of  peasants,  who  have  no  sums  to  supply  that 
demand.  The  money  never  gathers  into  large  stocks 
or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at  interest.  It  is  dispersed 
into  numberless  hands,  who  either  squander  it  in  idle 
show  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in  the  purchase  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Commerce  alone  as* 
sembles  it  into  considerable  sums;  and  this  effect  it  has 
merely  from  the  industry  which  it  b^ets,  and  the  fru- 
gality which  it  inspires,  independent  of  that  particular 
quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in  the 
state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  con-* 
sequence,  raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by 
that  means  produces  lowness  of  interest.  We  must 
now  consider  how  far  this  increase  of  commerce  dimi- 
nishes the  profits  arising  firom  that  profession,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  third  circumstance  requisite  to  pro* 
dace  lowness  of  interest. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  on  this  head,  that  low 
interest  and  low  profits  of  merchandise,  are  two  e- 
vents  that  mutually  forward  each  other,  and  are  both 
originally  derived  from  that  extensive  commerce,  which 
produces  opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied 
interest  considerable.  -Where  merchants  possess  great 
stocks,  whether  represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of 
metal,  it  must  frequently  happen,  that,  when  they  ei- 
ther become  tired  of  business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling 
or  unfit  to  engage  in  commerce,  a  great  proportion  of 
these  riches  naturally  seeks  an  annual  and  secure  re*- 


■sf  ^T  rr. 

TW  fiitsz}  c'TTrg '»*>;<■<  At 
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£fpoie  of  tLc£r  dcwt  ac  a   mderaloe.     Oft  die 


among  iLe  mercfaantSy  viikii  dhninwh  llie  profits  of 
tnde,  at  the  wme  time  thai  thcj  incicaae  ^e  tnde  it- 
fel£  The  lam  profits  of  mefchaadise  iadnoe  the  mer- 
dumU  io  accept  more  viUin^T  of  a  low  iutoaesi  when 
tbcj  lesre  off  basines^  and  b^in  to  iodo^  diem- 
sdres  in  ease  and  indoknee.  It  is  nrrdlpja,  diere* 
fofg^j  to  inqmre,  which  of  these  circamstanoea^  to  wh, 
lam  inter eU  or  lam  prqfiUj  is  the  caaae^  and  which  the 
effect  ?  They  both  arise  from  an  extensire  commeroe, 
and  nratnally  forward  eadi  other.  No  man  will  ac- 
cept of  low  profits  n^iere  he  can  have  hig^  interest; 
sad  no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest  where  he  can 
hare  high  profits.  An  extensive  ooomierce,  by  pro- 
ducing large  stocks,  diminishes  both  interest  and  pro- 
fits, and  is  always  assisted,  in  its  diminution  of  theone, 
by  the  proportional  sinking  of  the  other.  I  may  add, 
that,  as  low  profits  arise  from  the  increase  of  oom- 
merce  and  industry,  they  serve  in  their  turn  to  its  fiff- 
ther  increase,  by  rendering  the  commodities  cheaper^ 
encouraging  the  consumption,  and  heightening  the  in? 
dustry.  And  thus,  if  we  consider  the  whole  comiec- 
tion  of  causes  and  effects,  interest  is  the  barometer  of 
the  state,  find  its  lowness  i3  ft  sign,  almost  infallible,  of 
the  flourishing  condition  of  a  people.  It  proves  the  in* 
crease  of  industry,  and  its  prompt  circulation,  through 
the  whole  state,  little  inferior  to  a  demonstration.  And 
(lu^Mghi  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impossible  but  a  sud* 
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deQ  and  a  great  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  mo- 
mentaiy  effect  of  the  same  kind,  by  throwing  so  many 
stocks  out  of  trade,  it  must  be  attended  with  such  mi- 
sery and  want  of  employment  in  the  poor,  that,  be- 
sides its  short  duration,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  mis- 
take the  one  case  for  the  other. 

Tliose  who  have  asserted,  tl^t  the  plenty  of  money 
was  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a 
collateral  effect  for  a  cause,  since  the  same  industry, 
which  sinks  the  interest,  ccHnmooly  acquires  great  a- 
bondance  of  the  precions  metals.  A  variety  aS  fine 
nuuinfactures,  with  vigilant  enterprising  merchants,  will 
soaa  draw  m<mey  to  a  state,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be 
foond  in  the  worhL  'Dte  same  cause,  by  mnlliplytng 
the  «mTeoia>oes  of  life,  and  iocreaLstng  indmtry,  col- 
lects great  ridies  into  d>e  hands  of  persons  who  are 
Dot  prDpriet«»s  of  land,  and  produces,  by  tluU  niean% 
a  lowness  of  interest.  Bat  tboagfa  bcch  these  cflecti^ 
[den^  of  money  and  low  interest,  natarally  ariie  fFom 
cnnmerce  and  indnsbj,  iher  are  aliogether  indepes- 
dent  of  each  other.  For  uippose  a  nation  remored 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  without  any  foreign  iiiniiiin, 
or  any  knowled^  of  nsr-^xtkn:  Sopprjw  tint  tUa 
nalioa  potanan  alwsrs  the  aMae  Mock  of  ton,  bat  is 
continnally  incres 
is  evident  that  tbc 
dnallyd 
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rant  and  slothful  ages.  Less  money  will  boOd  a  Iioiisey 
portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  estate,  support  a  manvdac* 
tory,  or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage.  These  are 
the  uses  for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore 
the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  in-> 
fluence  on  the  interest.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  or  less  stock  of  labour  and  commodities  must 
have  a  great  influence ;  since  we  really  and  in  efiect 
bprrow  these,  when  we  take  money  upon  interest.  It 
is  true,  when  commerce  is  extended  all  over  the  globe, 
the  most  industrious  nations  always  abound  most  with 
the  precious  metals ;  so  that  low  interest  and  plenty  of 
money  are  in  fact  almost  inseparable.  But  still  it  is  of 
consequence  to  know  the  principle  whence  any  phe* 
nomenon  arises,  and  to  distinguish  between  a  cause 
and  a  concomitant  effect.  Besides  that  the  specula* 
tion  is  curious,  it  may  frequently  be  of  use  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that 
nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to  improve^  by  prac- 
tice, the  method  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  which 
of  all  others  are  the  most  important,  though  they  are 
commonly  treated  in  the  loosest  and  most  careless 
manner.- 

Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of 
some  nations,  where,  afler  a  sudden  acquisition  of  mo- 
ney, or  of  the  precious  metals  by  means  of  foreign 
conquest,  the  interest  has  fallen  not  only  among  them, 
but  in  all  the  neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  that  mo- 
ney was  dispersed,  and  had  insinuated  itself  into  erery 
corner.  Thus,  interest  in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  im^^ 
mediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies^  as 
we  are  informed  by  Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega ;  and  it  has 
been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in  every  kingdom  of 


in  Bone,  mfttsr  thr  roT)qif<Nt  Af  V- 
gypt,  til  froB  €  to  4  ^i?r  cmU,  ik^  ^cc  l^nrn  fr<>ni 


Tlie  caBDses  of  the  sinkini;  of  ini^r^^iu  i]pnn  siyoIi  »n 
leem  different  in  the  ccinqiieTin^  oouiitrv  nixl  in 
the  neigfabomii^  states :  hut  in  nciitbor  ^f  th^m  <^n 
we  jassiiy  ascribe  dut  effect  merely  t^  the  inoron^  ^f 
pAi  and  silver. 

In  tbe  cxmqncring  ccHmtrr,  it  is  Tifttiiml  tct  mncmt^ 
diifi  netr  aoqiiisitkin  cf  XDoner  will  M\  intA  n  tow 
and  be  gatbered  into  l&rge  snm^  whioh  !4<><'k  n 
vevemie,  ealber  Inr  the  pnrch^i.^  of  Uyh)  or  by 
iutefcbt ;  and  oanseqnendy  the  jsMne  ofFi^ct  follo^^  l^vr 
a  litde  lime,  as  if  there  bad  been  a  grc^t  fk«x*ssuy[\  i^ 
indnstrj  and  commeroe.    The  incrMiM^  of  londorx  ii« 
bore  the  borrowers  sinks  the  intcrt'st,  and  «o  tiuioh 
die  faster  if  those  who  have  acquireil  thiV^  I*^  nwmn 
find  no  industry  or  oommerce  in  die  statts  and  no  nu>» 
thod  of  employing  their  money  but  by  lending  it  At  In* 
teres!.     But  after  this  new  mass  of  gold  and  nilvor  hnfi 
been  digested,  and  has  circulated  through  th#  wholi) 
state,  affairs  will  soon  return  to  their  former  iiIluntloti| 
while  the  landlords  and  new  moncy-holdcriii   llvhtg 
idly,  squander  above  their  income;  and  this  ftirm<«r 
daily  contract  debt,  and  the  latter  encroach  oti  thetr 
stock  till  its  final  exUncfion.    The  wlioli;  inofii^y  nmy 
still  be  in  the  state,  and  make  itself  felt  l>y  tli«9  Uivrmtm 
of  prices ;  but  not  being  now  coMMtUal  iuUi  any  \nrn^ 
masses  or  stocks,  the  ditproportion  f>rtw«f<ni  this  l>«/f« 
rowers  and  leaden  is  die  safne  as  fi/rni#;f  ly^  art/l  iy//i« 
sequendy  the  hi^  interest  t^ilarun, 

Aooofdingly  we  find  in  Kz/m^  tiuUf  m  phtSj  tut  '/V 
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berius's  time,  interest  had  again  amoonted  to  6  per 
cent.  *>  though  no  accident  had  happened  io  drain  the 
empire  of  money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  on 
mortgages  in  Italy  bore  6  per  cent, '  on  common  secu* 
rities  in  Bithynia  12 ; '  and  if  interest  in  Spain  has  not 
risen  to  its  old  pitch,  this  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  the  continuance  of  the  same  cause  that  sunk  it,  to 
wit,  the  large  fortunes  continually  made  in  the  Indies, 
which  come  oyer  to  Spain  from  time  to  time,  and  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  accidental 
and  extraneous  cause,  more  money  is  to  be  lent  in 
Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected  into  large  sums, 
tlian  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state,  where  there 
are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  tliat 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely 
in  itself,  but  from  that  of  industry,  wliich  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  the  former  increase  in  that  interval,  before 
it  raises  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions ;  for  to  re- 
turn to  the  foregoing  supposition,  if  tibe  industry  of 
England  had  risen  as  much  from  other  causes,  (and 
that  rise  might  easily  have  happened,  though  the 
stock  of  money  had  remained  the  same),  must  not 
all  the  same  consequences  have  followed,  which  we  ob- 
serve at  present  ?  The  same  pe<^le  would  in  that  case 
be  found  in  the  kingdom,  the  same  commodities,  the 
same  industry,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and  con- 
sequently the  same  merchants,  with  the  same  stocks^ 
that  is,  with  the  same  conmiand  over  labour  and  oom<» 


*  Columella,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3* 
'  PtinU  Epist  Ub.vaep.ia 
'  Id.  Ub.  X,  ep.  62. 
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modities,  only  represented  by  a  smaller  number  of 
white  or  yellow  pieces,  which,  being  a  jcircumstance  of 
no  moment,  would  only  affect  the  waggoner,  porter, 
and  trunk-maker.  Luxury,  therefore,  manufactures, 
arts,  industry,  frugality,  flourishing  equally  as  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  evident  that  interest  must  also  have  been  as 
low,  since  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  all  these  cir* 
cmnstances,  so  far  as  they  determine  the  proBts  of  com- 
merce, and  the  proportion  between  the  borrowers  and 
lenders  in  any  state. 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
commerce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commodities, 
and  to  preserve  among  themselves  whatever  they  think 
valuable  and  useful.  They  do  not  consider,  that  in 
this  prohibition  they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention ;  and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commo- 
dity, the  more  vill  be  raised  at  home,  of  which  they 
themselves  will  always  have  the  first  offer* 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  figs  criminid ; 
that  being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  fi^r 
the  palate  of  any  foreigner;  and  in  this  ridiculous  pro- 
hibition  they  were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  inform- 
ers  were  thence  called  sycophants  among  them,  fix>m 
two  Greek  words,  which  signify  J^s  and  discoverer,  * 
There  are  proofs  in  many  old  acts  of  parliament  of  the 
same  ignorance  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  particular- 
ly in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  to  this  day,  in 

'  Plut.  Dc  Curiositate. 
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FV«iiee,  the  atpartatitm  of  cum  is  ahaa^  «]<n7S  pn»- 
kibiled,  ia  onltf,  as  thtj  sar,  to  pre-voc  &auaee; 
tboagh  k  is  endcst  tikM  wnthing  conlHbiites  MOCc  M 
the  firi|i»«w«  tmrntmrK  wfuch  M»  mukIi  Hsukss  dnt  fa- 

1^  ssBC  jealovs  fcar*  viih  regard  to  Booej,  k«s 
■lao  prevmOed  SBmg  wrosl  naboiu ;  and  it  reqoired 
both  reasoBandezpefieaee  to  ooBTinoeaDj  people,  that 
these  probibiiiaQS  serre  to  no  oAer  peipose  than  to 
ruK  the  -"*"y  *g*u>>'  them,  and  produce  a  still 
greater  cxpuflatiaB. 

These  emws,  one  naj  saj,  are  gross  and  palpable; 
bat  there  tdSi  prevails,  even  in  nali<»H  well  acquainted 
with  commerce,  a  strong  je^oa^  with  r^ard  to  the 
'"'■""I'*  of  trade,  and  a  fear  that  all  their  gold  and  sil> 
Tcr  inaj  be  leavii^  them.  I^iis  seems  to  me,  almost 
in  erery  case*  a  grovndless  aj^irehensioD ;  and  I  should 
as  lomi  dread,  that  all  oar  springs  and  rivers  should 
be  »wi™»«**^,  as  that  money  should  abandon  a  kin^ 
dom  where  there  are  people  and  industry.  Let  ua 
carefully  preserve  these  latter  advantages,  and,  we  need 
never  be  apprehensire  of  losing  the  former. 

It  IS  easy  to  obserrc,  that  all  calculations  concerning 
the  balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  unccrtaia 
&cts  and  suppositions.     The  customhouse  books  are 
allowed  to  be  an  insufficient  ground  of  rear — ' —  — 
b  the  rate  of  exchange  much  better,  unlc 
sidcr  it  with  aD  nations,  and  know  also  the 
<^  the  sereral  sums  remitted,  which  one 
proooonce  impossible.     Every  man,  who  h 
soned  on  this  subject,  has  always  proved 
whatever  it  was,  by  fitcts  and  calculations, 
eniimeration  of  all  the  commodities  scat  to 
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The  writings  of  Mr  Oee  struck  the  natidn  witli  ati 
unirersal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated, 
by  a  detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balance  was  against 
them  for  so  considerable  a  sum,  as  most  leaye  them 
without  a  single  shilling  in  five  or  six  years.  But 
luckily,  twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  with  an  ex- 
pensive foreign  war;  yet  it  is  commonly  supposed  diat 
money  is  still  more  plentiiul  among  us  than  in  anyfisr- 
mer  period. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than 
Dt  Swift ;  an  author  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mis- 
takes and  absurdities  of  others.  He  says,  in  his 
Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  that  the  whole  cash 
of  that  kingdom  formerly  amounted  but  to  500,000/. ; 
that  out  of  this  the  Irish  remitted  every  year  a  neat 
million  to  England,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  source 
from  which  they  could  compensate  themselves,  and  lit- 
tle other  foreign  trade  than  the  importation  of  French 
wines,  for  which  they  paid  ready  money.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  situation,  which  must  be  owned  to  be 
disadvantageous,  was,  that,  in  a  course  of  three  years, 
the  current  money  of  Ireland,  fix>m  500,000i.  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  two.  And  at  present,  I  suppose, 
in  a  course  of  thirty  years,  it  is  absolutely  nothing. 
Yet  I  know  not  how  that  opinion  of  the  advance  of 
riches  in  Ireland,  which  gave  the  Doctor  so  much  in- 
dignation, seems  still  to  continue,  and  gain  ground 
■with  every  body. 

In  short,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself 
wherever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  ministry,  or  is 
in  low  spirits ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  all  the  exports  which  counterbalance 
the  imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general 
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amnnent,  tint  may  proye  the  impossibility  of  this 
event,  so  long  as  we  preseire  our  people  and  our  in* 

dustry. 

Siqipose  faar-fifihs  of  all  the  money  in  Great  liru 

^^im%  to  be  nnn^T*<^**^  in  one  night,  and  the  natirm  re- 
duced to  l3ie  same  condition,  with  regard  to  f^yt^W^  ii» 
in  the  ragns  of  the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  whut  tvaulU 
be  liie  oomeqaence  ?    Must  not  the  price  oi'  ull  In^Afur 
f^  commodities  sink  in  proportion,  and  i'v^rry  tiitttjf 
be  sold  as  dieap  as  they  were  in  those  agei^?    M'Un^ 
ifrtirm  cofold  then  dispute  with  us  in  any  fur^ri^ci^  i«*«m. 
ket,  or  pretend  to  naTigate  or  to  seQ  mmtuUi^'^ui^.i  m< 
llie  «awtw*  price,  whidi  to  us  would  afford  »uf!*«  *«ih  jh*^. 
fit?     In  how  little  time,  therefort;,  ntv^  ^uu    i,*n,y 
bad:  ll>e  money  whidi  we  had  lost,  mid  tmu)*  u*  u*  i«^ 
level  of  all  the  neigfabouringnatium?  i^m"««,  »•»  -*  r,i 
hxve  arrived,  we  iBomediately  loHe  tin:  u*r-9ttft***fu  *f  u.* 
dieamesB  of  labour  and  cauuDodHi*^;  mt*   ('#<  >^«t..,..^ 
flomng  in  cifmcn^  is  slopped  In' tnit  Utn^.^    m«^    f 


* 


Agam,  suppose  that  aD  the rifi/Tp^  4/  * ^i,^    i 
fi^ere  muhipiied  fiveibld  in  a  \%iitSti^  »..••!•    t-**    *>. 
traiy  cffisct  fiidkw  ?    Must  ik^.  a!    -^  r^-**  ^'  » 
ditieB  rise  to  sodi  an  eKonitttfir  u»^>yt     <  .^    ',- 
bomii^  imricins  couid  afif/y:   u 
l^eir  caanmmditiefi,  on  tii<:  vtj>^  it^  ^ 
naively  90  cheqi,  that,  ^n.  ^  ?  ^   «/  » 
could  be  ionned,  tb^  w<ri^,'   v^   «•«.    ^.     .^ 

mfluer  flow  onii  t««   "w  '^     •>.  ^  ^^  ^ 

and  loae  tnoi  irr^sr   rv.^-*-^.      */  t.-  . 
Ind  laid  ib  imder  ftu^i   <  •  ^/  -  ^  -  .  ^      ^ 

Now,  1118  CT»U»rTr^   t.A«"    '.*-    ^.-^     ,- 

ocETBCt  th«»e  *fa.f/"  "         •  ^ '  -*    •     "      '    '    / 


• .' ' 


/ 
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common  course  of  natiurcy  and  must  for  ever,  in  all 
neighbouring  nations,  preserve  money  nearly  pnqK>r- 
tionable  to  the  art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All 
water,  wherever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a 
level.  Ask  naturalists  the  reason ;  they  tell  you,  that, 
were  it  to  be- raised  in  any  one  place,  the  superior  grar- 
vity  of  that  part  not  being  balanced,  must  depress  it, 
till  it  meets  a  counterpoise ;  and  that  the  same  cause, 
which  redresses  the  inequality  when  it  happens,  must 
for  ever  prevent  it,  without  some  violent  external  operar 
tion.* 

Can  one  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  possible,  by 
any  laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  industry,  to  have  kept 
all  the  money  in  Spain,  which  the  galleons  have  brought 
from  the  Indies  ?  Or  that  all  commodities  could  be 
sold  in  France  for  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they 
would  yield  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  without 
finding  their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  im- 
mense treasure  ?  What  other  reason,  indeed,  is  there, 
why  all  nations  at  present  gain  in  their  trade  with 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  because  it  is  impossible  to 
heap  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  pro- 
per level?  The  sovereigns  of  these  countries  have 
shown,  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their 
gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had  it  been  in  any  de- 
gree practicable. 

But  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  element,  if  the  former  has  no 

"  There  b  another  cause,  though  more  limited  in  its  operation,  whidi 
checks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation  to  wliidi 
the  kingdom  trades.  When  we  import  more  goods  than  we  export*  the 
exchange  turns  against  us,  and  this  becomes  a  new  encouragement  to  ex- 
port; as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  insurance  of  the  money 
which  becomes  due  would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  nerer  rise 
but  a  little  higher  than  that  sura. 


:  ■itmt  imfliffrviB  aHmni, 

■eve  tk^  m  mar  n  m  ^■' — *  <ir  Bhrtty.  wattiii 

**■— ■— *™'  a  l»>p>'  d^K  ditSbe  Vast  bJb«  ■ 
We  seed  not  Wic  nm^nc 

oRKr  to  atjMoii  tBc  ■cocssffr  criTu 
u  a  mcrd  attnctim,  ann 
punma  of  mat,  -whSA  is  loU  a*  pol 
How  is  tin  balance  kept  in  th«  ] 
ktt^dnn  amaag  Uiemselvas,  but  hj 
fatdf^  which  makes  it  impouublfl 
its  Uvel,  and  riUwr  to  tia»  or  siak  t 
tioB  of  the  bboor  and  commodltlH 
prorince  ?  Did  not  long  experience 
on  this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloom 
calculations  affiwd  to   a  mclucbt 

TOU  III.  z 
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wliSe  lie  oompated  and  magnified  the  smns  drawn  to 
London  by  taxes,  absentees,  oonunodhies,  and  finmd 
on  oomparison  the  opposite  articles  so  modi  inferior ! 
And  no  doubt,  had  die  HepUtrchf  subsisted  in  Eng- 
land, the  kgislatnre  of  each  state  had  been  ocmtinnaUy 
alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  wnmg  bafamoe;  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  these  stales  worid 
'  haTe  been  eactremely  ▼i<dent  on  account  of  didr  dose 
neighbonrfaood,  they  would  ha^e  loaded  and  oppressed 
all  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  supeiflnons  caution* 
Snce  the  Union  has  removed  the  barriers  between 
Scotland  and  England,  which  of  these  nations  gains 
fiom  the  other  by  this  free  commoroe?  Or  if  die  for- 
mer kii^dom  has  received  any  increase  of  ridies,  can 
it  reasonaUy  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing  but  the 
increase  of  its  art  and  industry  ?  It  was  a  common 
apprehension  in  England,  before  the  Union,  as  we 
learn  from  L' Abb£  du  Bos,  *  that  Scotland  would  soon 
drain  them  erf*  their  treasures,  were  an  open  trade  al- 
lowed ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  a  contrary 
iqpprehension  prevailed:  with  what  jusdce  in  both, 
tjme  has  shown. 

What  h^^)ens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other, 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legislature;  as  much 
as  the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  several 
parishes  (^  each  county.  And  any  man  who  travds 
over  Eun^  at  this  day,  may  see,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, that  mcmey,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  jealooq^  of 
princes  and  states,  has  brought  itself  neariy  to  a  level; 
and  that  the  difference  between  cme  kingdom  and  ano- 

'  Let  Inltreis  d*  Angbmre  ml-cntandas. 
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tber  is  not  greliter  in  this  respect,  than  it  is  often  be* 
tweea  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom.  Men 
naturally  flock  to  capital  cities^  sea-ports,  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  There  we  find  more  men,  more  indus- 
try, more  commodities,  and  consequently  more  money 
but  still  the  latter  difference  holds  proportion  with  the 
former,  and  the  level  is  preserved. ' 

Our  jealousy  and  our  hatred  of  France  are  without 
bounds;  and  die  former  sentiment,  at  least,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged reasonable  and  well-grounded.  These  pas- 
sions have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruc- 
tions upon  commerce,  where  we  are  accused  of  being 
commonly  the  aggressors.  But  what  have  we  gaitied 
by  the  bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our 
woollen  manufactures,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of 
wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  worse  I'uitufr 
at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmen  who 
would  not  think  their  country  absolutely  ruined^  wern 
French  wines  sold  in  flngland  so  cheap  and  in  such  a- 
bundance  as  to  supplant,  in  some  measuri;,  all  «!«  nwt 
home-brewed  liquors:  But  would  we  lay  m$ul^  pft^'yu 
dice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  tluit  w/iinttg 


.  ^  It  must  carefttllj  be  mmtad,  tfaM  tbrou|(lMiiil  Uim  4tt  'Attm,  wUt^t^ . 
ewr  I  speak  of  tbe  level  of  money,  I  mean  eltre/*  '$U  pr*/pifHU,tmi  Uwl 
to  die  commoditict,  labovr,  'mdumry,  m4  ik'tU,  wliii^i  k  iM  <Im.  M-tw*! 
elttet.  And  I  asMft.  that  where  thcae  adnatla§fn  are  d^/yl^U*,  u\^^,  t^^u* 
dniple,  to  what  U>ey  are  in  the  nti^Aouna$  •(•(«•,  ti«e  iii4,im.^  J»»fi»lhiw- 
will  also  be  double,  triple,  and  quadruple.  Tbe  intif  «}m  uiiih^oh.  y  #i,^ 
can  obetmct  the  eiactness  of  these  proportiont,  i»  cl*«  ¥f^tm  t4  huiw 
porting  die  commodities  ham  oae  place  to  mufOm  $  m4  UiU  «..p,n,4,  i. 
aometimes  oseqoaL  Thus  the  cora,  cattle*  cln^puf,  \^iu„  v#  l;«  ,u,  ,htttf 
cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  so  mutii  as  tit¥  um^tuttn  ht,„»  „l  i  .nn 
don  draw  the  money  of  DerbfiJiire.  But  tl»i«  Ml/>«4<M/fi  i*  t,t,\p  n  m  »  im1ii|| 
one ;  for  so  fiv  as  the  transport  of  eorninodtUM  U  ¥M^ithiv¥,  nv  lut  h  ihu 
commnniration  between  the  plaess  cfcttrucied  and  Mi»^r«4^, 

z2 
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entertained  no  doubt  bat  Acm  latter  pnmnees  oonld 
UffMiio  dior  balsnoe^  notvidistandiiiffthe  open  con* 
ineroe  wfaidi  be  leomnnends.  And  it  k  evident,  tbet  a 
hw  Icegnce  nMire  neT^etkm  to  Englmd  vmdd  neke 
nodiftrence;  orifitdidytbatitnniitopenleelikeoa 
ibe  connBoditice  of  both  Idnadonis* 

There  if  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  ftinkf  and  another  bjr  which  we  may  raise  money  be* 
yond  Hs  natural  lerel  in  any  kingdom;  bat  these  cases^ 
when  examinedf  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  oar  gene- 
ral theory^  and  to  bring  additional  anthoritjr  to  tt. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  bdow 
U»  Icvcly  but  those  institutions  of  banks,  funds,  and 
paper  credit,  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  king- 
dom. These  render  paper  equivaloit  to  mon^,  cir* 
culate  it  throughout  the  whole  state,  make  it  simply  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver,  raise  proportionably  the  prio^ 
of  labour  and  conunoditiesy  and  by  that  meana  eithes 


xjr  «K  M^  *>^  ^ 
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saturate,  so  to  spedc,  and  can  hold  no  more.  By  our 
present  politics,  we  are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  nation 
with  this  fine  commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer 
notes,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  being  overburdened  with 
the  precious  metals* 

It  is  not  to  b^  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bul- 
lion in  France  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  want 
of  paper-credit*  The  French  have  no  banks :  Mer* 
chants'  bills  do  not  circulate  as  with  us :  Usury,  or  lend- 
'  hag  on  interest,  is  not  directly  permitted ;  so  that  many 
hare  large  sums  in  their  cofiers  i  Great  quantities  of 
plate  are  used  in  private  houses ;  and  all  the  churches 
are  full  of«it.  By  this  means,  provisions  and  labour 
still  remain  cheaper  among  them,  than  in  nations  that 
are  not  half  so  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  advan- 
tages ofthis  situation,  in  point  of  trade,  as  well  as  in 
great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to  be  dis- 
puted* 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  in  Ge- 
noa, which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of 
using  services  of  China-ware  instead  of  plate ;  but  the 
senate,  foreseeing  the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use 
of  that  brittle  commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent; 
while  the  use  of  silver-plate  was  left  unlimited.  And  I 
suppose,  in  their  late  distresses,  they  felt  the  good  e& 
feet  of  this  ordinance*  Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps, 
in  this  view,  somewhat  impolitic* 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper-money  into  our  cor 
lonies,  they  had  gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  their  cir- 
culation* Since  the  introduction  pf  that  commodity, 
the  least  inconveniency  that  has  followed  is  the  total 
banishment  of  the  precious  metals.  And  after  the  fr- 
l^oHtion  of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  re- 
turn^ wbUe  those  colonies  possf  ?s  manufactures  an4 
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tiie  oaty  duiq^  Tvloable  in  commer»s  Mid 
for  vlioae  sdoe  jiione  all  men  di^re  money  ? 

Whflt  pity  Lycoi^gns  <fid  not  think  of  |>iiper<redki 
wImb  fae  wsnted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Spaital 
It  wonld  hxve  served  his  puqxise  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  lie  made  nae  of  as  money ;  and  would  also  have 
prevented  more  elbctnally  all  commerce  with  strangerS) 
as  beii^  of  so  modi  real  and  intrinsic  value* 

It  most,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  thone 
qoestions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  compH* 
cated,  there  are  certain  lights  in  which  this  subject 
may  be  pkoed,  so  as  to  r^resent  the  advantages  of 
paper-Kxedit  and  banks  to  be  superior  to  their  iliiiAd* 
vantages.  That  they  banish  specie  and  bullion  from  A 
state,  is  nndoabtedly  true ;  and  whoever  looks  no  (\ir* 
ther  than  diis  circumstance,  does  well  to  condemn 
them ;  bat  specie  and  bidlion  are  not  of  so  great  con* 
segaence  as  not  to  admit  of  a  compensaiioni  and  even 
an  ovorbalance  from  the  increase  of  industry  and  of 
credit,  whicb  may  be  promoted  by  the  right  use  of  pA» 
per-money.  It  is  well  known  of  what  advantage  It  in 
to  a  merchant  to  be  able  to  discount  his  bills  upon  oc« 
casion ;  and  every  thing  that  facilitates  this  species  of 
traffic  is  favourable  to  the  general  commerce  of  a  stiite* 
But  private  bankers  are  enabled  to  give  such  credit  by 
the  credit  they  receive  from  the  depositing  of  money  in 
their  shops ;  and  the  Bank  of  England^  in  the  same 
manner,  frc»n  the  liberty  it  has  to  issue  its  notes  In  all 
payments.  There  was  an  invention  of  thki  kind  which 
was  faUen  upon  some  years  ago  by  the  banks  of  I'^liii* 
burgh,  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ingi*iiious 
ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce^  has  also 
been  thought  advantageous  to  8cotUnd«  It  Is  thui'u 
called  a  Bank-Credit,  and  is  of  this  imtura,    A  mail 
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goes  to  the  bonk^  and  finds  surety  to  the  miKHmti  we 
shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand  pounds.    This  money,  or 
any  part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberQr  of  drawing  out  when- 
ever he  pleases,  and  be  pays  only  the  ordinary  interest 
for  it  while  it  is  in  his  hands.     He  may,  when  he 
pleases,  repay  any  sum  so  small  as  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  interest  is  discounted  from  the  very  day  of  the  re- 
payment   The  advantages  resulting  fix>m  this  contri- 
vance are  manifold.    As  a  man  nuiy  find  surety  neariy 
to  the  amount  of  his  substance^  and  his  bank-credit  is 
equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  herdiy  in 
a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his  household  furniture,  the 
goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts  due  to  hioi, 
his  ships  at  sea ;  and  can,  up<m  occasion,  employ  them 
in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of 
the  country.     If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  pounds 
from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it  whether 
he  be  using  it  or  not:  His  bank-credit  costs  him  no- 
thing except  during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  gf 
service  to  him :  And  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  ad- 
vantage as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower 
interest.    Merchants  likewise,  from  this  invention,  ac- 
quire a  great  &cility  in  supporting  each  other's  ciedil, 
which  is  a  considerable  security  agiunst  bankruptcies. 
A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  exhanst/pd,  goes 
to  any  of  his  neighbQurs  who  is  not  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  he  gets  the  money,  which  he  r^bces  at  his 
convenience. 

After  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  some 
years  at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants 
at  Glasgow  carried  the  matter  farther.  They  associ- 
ated themselves  into  different  banks,  and  issued  notes 
90  low  as  ten  shillings,  which  they  used  in  all  pay- 
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sioits  fir  goods,  mmtSmtitmes,  tradesHMH^  UlNMir  «4' 
all  kinds ;  and  dieK  notes,  fioM  llie  ^stsbltshnl  criKUl 
of  the  oompanies,  passed  as  money  in  all  paj^n^^ita 
throughout  the  country.  By  this  meansi  a  sUK'k  of 
five  thousand  pounds  was  aUe  to  perform  the  same 
operations  as  if  it  were  ^  or  seven ;  and  rocix'tiaittji 
were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a  greater  extent^  and 
to  require  less  profit  in  all  their  transactionsi  Ilul 
whatever  other  advantages  result  from  these  Inven* 
Uons,  it  must  still  be  allowed,  that,  betides  giving  too 
great  fisKulity  to  credit,  which  is  dangeroui,  they  ba- 
nish the  precious  metals :  and  nothing  can  be  a  more 
evident  proof  of  it  than  a  comparison  of  the  post  end 
present  condition  of  Scotland  in  that  particular  ]i 
was  foundf  upon  the  recoinage  made  after  the  Uiilofif 
that  there  was  near  a  million  of  q>ecie  in  thai  cmtniryi 
But  notwithstanding  tbe  great  increase  of  ricitenf  tirm^ 
wercet  and  mannfactures  of  all  kindsy  it  is  thfmff^tif 
that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordimify  drain  made 
by  En^and,  the  concnt  tpme  will  not  oawMim/mti  Uf 
stUfdafthatsak 

Bat  aa  am  pragects  of  paper-credii  are  ohmfM  00t 
oady  cxpedkat  by  whkh  we  tmm  sink  mtrntij  M^/w  /6« 

the  envly  €%^j^^^fi9^  hy  w'Mtft{y 

abewe  st,  ia  a  praet^  wSvelv  w^ 

s^pinar  sa  d«»3icner>^  mm^^j^  ^^ 

into  a  pqhile  ^'^sm^ve*^  jf^kt^ 

Ly  pwe^veatin^  'Isk/^w  ^r^^jieiti^yi. 

\n^  with  tiSie  ;•*»«{*  Nyii^t*^f 

:  -mfysTB  -m^  f0\ntyL   -hat  h^,  m*m^^*^^ 
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of  an  equal  sum  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessary  bounds  set, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  to  this  practice  of  boarding. 
A  small  city  like  Geneva,  continuing  this  policy  for 
ages,  might  engross  nine  tenths  of  the  money  of  £u- 
rope.  There  seems,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  man,  an 
inyincible  obstacle  to  that  immense  growth  of  riches. 
A  weak  state,  with  an  enormous  treasure,  wilt  soon  be- 
come a  prey  to  some  of  its  poorer,  but  more  powerful 
neighbours.  A  great  state  would  dissipate  its  wealth 
in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projects,  and  probably 
destroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  Taluable,  the  in- 
dustry, morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people.  The  fluid, 
in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  a  height,  bursts  and 
destroys  the  vessel  that  contains  it ;  and,  mixing  itself 
with  the  surrounding  element,  soon  fiEdls  to  its  proper 
level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  uni- 
formly so  recent  an  event  as  the  immense  treasure 
amassed  by  Harry  VII.  (which  they  make  amount  to 
1,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  reject  their  concurring 
testimony  than  admit  of  a  fact  which  agrees  so  ill  with 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
this  sum  might  be  three  fourths  of  all  the  money  in 
England.  But  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  such  a  sum  might  be  amassed  in  twenty  years  by 
a  cunning,  rapacious,  frugal,  and  almost  absolute  mo- 
narch ?  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  diminution  of  cir- 
culating money  .was  ever  sensibly  felt  by  the  people, 
or  ever  did  them  any  prejudice.  The  sinking  of  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  would  immediately  replace  it, 
by  giving  England  the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with 
(he  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
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Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of 
Atbens  with  its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  amassed  a 
sum  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII/  ?  For 
all  the  Crreek  historians  *  and  orators  ^  agree,  that  the 
Athenians  collected  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000 
talents,  which  they  afterwards  dissipated  to  their  own 
min,  in  rash  and  imprudent  enterprises.  But  when 
this  money  was  set  a  running,  and  began  to  communis 
cate  with  the  surrounding  fluid,  what  was  the  oonsep 
quence  ?  Did  it  remain  in  the  state  ?  No.  For  we 
find,  by  the  memorable  census  mentioned  by  DemoSf 
thenes  *  and  Polybius,'  that,  in  about  fifty  years  afters 
wards,  the  whole  value  of  the  republic,  comprehending 
lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves  and  money,  was  less 
than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  con^ 
quests,  a  sum,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of 
the  citizens,  by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  them* 
selves,  and  which  would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the 
riches  of  every  individual !  For  we  must  observe,  that 
the  numbers  and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are 
said,  by  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 
banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  than  at  the  he^ 
ginning  of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentifiil  in  Greece  during 
the  age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during 


*  There  were  about  dgbt  ounces  of  lilfcr  in  a  pound  sterUng  ii| 
Pany  VII.*i  time. 

*  Thacjdides,  liK  iL  and  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
^  Vid.  .£«chinis  a  Demosthenis  EjnMij 

'  Jjibi  iL  cap.62L 
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that  of  Harry  YIL  s  Yet  these  two  monarehs  id  A&rtj 
yean  *  collected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Maeedcm, 
a  larger  treasure  than  tliat  of  the  Engliifa  monaidu 
Paulus  JEmilitts  brought  to  Rome  about  It700y009 
pounds  Sterling. '  Pliny  says,  8,400,000* '  And  that 
was  but  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  treasure.  Tlie  rest 
was  dissipated  by  the  resistance  and  flight  of  Perseus.^ 

We  may  learn  firom  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of  Benie 
had  900,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about 
aix  times  as  mudi  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a 
sum  hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at 
least  quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  su^ 
a  p^ty  state;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pus 
de  Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any 
want  of  money  more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a 
country  of  that  extent,  soil,  and  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  scarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the 
continent  of  France  or  Germany,  where  the  inhabir 
tants  are  at  this  time  so  opulent,  though  that  canton 
has  vastly  increased  its  treasure  since  1714^  the  time 
when  Stfljuan  wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Switser- 
land.' 

The  account  ^ven  byAppian*  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it; 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  thst 
the  other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  finigal,  and 
had  many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For 
this  saving  humour  of  the  nei^bcmring  princes  must 
necessarily  have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian 


•  Titi  LiTi],  Vh.  zIt.  cap.  4a 

f  Yd  Fkterc  lib.  L  cap.  a     •  Lib.  mm.  capu  &     ^Ji^UM^OU. 

I  The  poTcrty  wliidi  Stanun  npeaks  oi  is  only  to  be  men  in  the  nort 
moontMnoiis  fffPt^Ffi  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  moBty. 
And  even  then  the  people  afe  not  pooier  tbtfi  in  Uie  dipcees  of  Sslts- 
burgh  on  the  one  hu^  or  Savoy  on  the  other.  *  Firocni. 
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mamanhSf  tocurding  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The 
sum  he  mentkNis  is  740,000  talents,  or  191,166,666 
pounds  IS  shillings  and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr 
Arbathnot's  computation.  And  yet  Appian  says,  that 
he  extracted  his  account  from  the  public  records ;  and 
he  was  himself  a  native  of  Alexandria. 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
we  ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstruc- 
tions, and  imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and 
MMie  mare  than  Elngland,  have  put  upon  trade,  from 
an  exorbitant  desire  of  amassing  money,  which  never 
will  heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or 
from  an  ill-grounded  apprehension  of  losing  their  spe- 
cie, which  never  will  sink  below  it  Could  any  thing 
scatter  our  riches,  it  would  be  such  impolitic  contriv* 
ances.  But  this  graeral  ill  effect,  however,  results 
from  them,  that  they  deprive  neighbouring  nations  of 
that  free  communication  and  exchange  which  the  Au- 
thor of  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them  soil% 
climates,  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of 
banishing  money,  the  using  of  paper-credit;  they  re- 
ject  the  only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of 
;  and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances^ 
serve  to  no  purpose  but  to  check  industry,  and 
rob  ourselves  and  our  ne^hbours  of  the  common  be- 
nefits of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  vtpon  foreign  commodities,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those 
only  which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above  men- 
tioned. A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home 
manufactures,  and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and 
industry^  A  tax  on  brandy  increases  the  sale  of  mm, 
and  supports  our  sodthem  colonies.    And  as  it  is  ne* 
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cessdry  that  imposts  should  be  levied  for  the  sioppoit 
of  gOTernment^  it  may  be.  thought  more  convenient  to 
lay  them  on  foreign  commodities,  which  can  easily  be 
intercepted  at  the  port,  and  subjected  to  the  impost. 
We  ought,  however,  always  to  remember  the  maxim 
of  Dr  Swift,  thf^  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs, 
two  and  two  make  not  four,  but  often  make  only  one. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine 
were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would  yield  much  more 
to  the  government  than  at  present :  Our  people  might 
thereby  afford  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and  more 
wholesome  liquor ;  and  no  prejudice  would  ensue  to 
the  balance  of  trade,  of  which  we  are  so  jealous.  The 
manufacture  of  ale  beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  in- 
considerable, and  gives  employment  to  few  hands. 
The  transport  of  wine  and  com  would  not  be  much 
inferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  say,  of 
stales  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not 
the  money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abound- 
ed ?  I  answer.  If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and 
people,  they  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver :  For  these  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to 
the  former  advantages.  When  Lisbon  and  Amster- 
dam got  the  East  India  trade  from  Venice  and  Genoa, 
they  also  got  the  profits  and  money  which  arose  from 
it  Where  the  seat  of  government  is  transferred,  where 
expensive  armies  are  maintained  at  a  distance,  where 
great  funds  are  possessed  by  foreigners;  there  natu- 
rally follows  from  these  causes  a  diminution  of  the 
specie.  But  these,  we  ipay  observe,  are  violent  and 
forcible  methods  of  carrying  away  money,  and  are  in 
time  commonly  attended  with  the  transport  of  people 
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and  industry*  But  where  these  remain,  and  the  drain 
b  not  continued,  the  money  always  finds  its  way  back 
again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of  which  we  have  no  no- 
lion  or  suspicion.  What  immense  treasures  have  been 
spent,  by  so  many  nations,  in  Flanders,  since  the  Re- 
volution, in  the  course  of  three  long  wars?  More 
money  perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in 
Europe.  But  what  has  now  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  Austrian  provinces  ?  No, 
surely :  It  has  most  of  it  returned  to  the  several  coun- 
tries whence  it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art  and  in- 
dustry by  which  at  first  it  was  acquired.  For  above  a 
thousand  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing 
to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  sensible  current ;  but  it  lias 
been  emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  canals: 
And  the  want  of  industry  and  commerce  renders  at 
present  the  Papal  dominions  the  poorest  territory  in  all 
Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufacturei^.  Its  money, 
it  may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
without  fear. or  jealousy.  Or,  if  it  ever  give  attention 
to  this  latter  circumstance,  it  ought  only  to  be  so  iar  as 
it  affects  the  former. 
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HAvncG  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  SD^ 
founded  jealonsyj  wbieh  is  so  prevalent  among  oonuiier- 
dal  nations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  menticm  anotfaer, 
which  seems  equaDy  groundless*  Nothing  is  more 
usual,  among  states  which  have  made  some  advances 
in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the  progress  of  their 
neighbours  with  a  suspicious  eye,  to  consider  dl  tfad« 
ing  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  im^ 
possible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  tfam  ex* 
pense*  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  nialigna&t  o* 
pinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  mcrease  of 
riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing, commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of 
all  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  cany 
its  trade  and  industry  very  far,  where  all  the  surround- 
ing states  are  buried  in  ignorance,  sloth  and  barbarism. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  d6mestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom, 
we  are  so  fiur  removed  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But 
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I  go  &rther|  and  observe,  that  where  an  open  com- 
manication  is  preserved  among  nations,  it  is  impossible 
bat  the  domestic  industry  of  eveiy  one  mast  receive  an 
increase  from  the  improvements  of  the  others.     Com* 
pare  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  present,  with 
what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.     All  the  arts,  both  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,   were  then  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect.    Every  improvement,  which  we 
have  since  made,  has  arisen  from  our  imitation  of  fo- 
reigners; and  we  ought  so  far  to  esteem  it  happy, 
that  they  had  previously  made  advances  in  arts  and  inge* 
unity.     But  this  intercourse  is  still  upheld  to  our  great 
advantage :  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  our 
manufactures,  we  daily  adopt,  in  every  art,  the  inven* 
tions  and  improvements  of  our  neighbours.     The  com- 
modity is  first  imported  from  abroad,  to  our  great  dis- 
content, while  we  imagine  that  it  drains  us  of  our  mo- 
ney :  Afterwards,  the  art  itself  is  gradually  imported, 
to  our  visible  advantage :  Yet  we  continue  still  to  re- 
pine, that  our  oeighbours  should  possess  any  art,  in- 
dustry, and  invention;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not 
first  instructed  us,  we  should  have  been  at  present  bar- 
barians ;  and  did  they  not  still  continue  their  instruc- 
tions, the  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of  languor,  and 
lose  that  emulation  and  ncnrelty  which  cootribote  so 
much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increase  of  domestic  indostij  layt  the  lomKb* 
tion  of  foreign  ccnmnerce.  Where  a  fgrioKi  nttmiMor  of 
commodities  are  raised  and  ptrftcud  fi>r  tli^  hfm$e  tnMT^ 
ket,  there  will  always  be  found  UMoe  wL>,h  can  if^  r«^ 
ported  with  advantages  Bat  if  ckqt  iM^^-lWyrrr^  kjirre 
no  art  or  cultivation,  they  cannot  lake  tlfvett^ ;  lietjwiN« 
^ey  will  have  nothing  to  ^ve  ia  exthsKt.^it^  In  thk» 
respect,  states  ate  in  the  semte  oMdltioft  m  iiM&vkhttls» 
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A  single  man  can  scarcely  be  indiistrioius  where  all  his 
fellow-citiasens  are  idle.  The  riches  of  the  several 
members  of  a  oommmiity  contribnte  to  increase  my 
riches,  whatever  profession  I  may  follow.  They  ood- 
some  the  produce  of  my  indqstry,  and  affinrd  me  the 
produce  of  theirs  in  return. 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensions,  dial 
their  neighbours  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  in  every 
art  and  manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them. 
Nature,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  genioses,  climates,  and 
soils  to  different  nations,  has  secured  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse and  commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  in- 
dustrious and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  in- 
crease in  any  state,  the  more  will  be  its  demands  from 
its  industrious  neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having 
become  opulent  and  skilful,  desire  to  have  every  com- 
modity in  the  utmost  perfection;  and  as  they  have 
plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they  make 
large  importations  from  every  foreign  country.  The 
industry  of  the  nations,  from  whom  they  import,  re- 
ceives encouragement:  Their  own  is  also  increased,  by 
the  sale  of  the  onnmodities  which  they  give  in  ex- 
change. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  sodi 
as  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  England  ?  Must  not 
the  interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that  mana&ctni« 
be  a  loss  to  us  ?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  omunodity 
is  denominated  the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed 
that  this  kingdom  has  some  peculiar  and  natural  adr 
vantages  for  raising  the  commodity ;  and  i^  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  they  lose  such  a  mannfiior 
ture,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own  idleness  or  bad 
government,  not  the  industry  of  their  neighbours.  It 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  the  increase  of 
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Industry  among  the  neighboarii^  nations,  tho  ctm» 
sumption  of  every  particular  species  of  commodity  U 
also  increased ;  and  though  foreign  manufiictures  intor* 
t^e  with  them  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
duct may  still  continue,  or  even  increase*  And  should 
it  diminish,  ought  the  consequence  to  be  esteemed  lO 
fiital?  If  the  spirit  of  industry  be  preserved,  it  may 
easily  be  diverted  from  one  branch  to  another ;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  wool,  for  instance,  be  employed  in 
lin^i,  «lk,  iron,  or  any  other  commodities  for  which 
dieie  iq>pear8  to  be  a  d^nand.  We  need  not  appre- 
hend,  that  all  the  objects  of  mdustry  will  be  exhaust- 
ed, or  tbat  our  manufacturers,  while  they  remain  on 
an  eipial  footing  with  those  of  our  neighbours,  will  \fB 
in  dmger  of  wanting  employment.  The  enuilaiion  a^ 
mong  rival  nadcms  serves  nUher  to  keep  indoiiiry  alirn 
inaOcrf'them:  And  any  people  is  happier  who  p4p§0 
aess  a  variety  of  manufifictures,  than  if  tbey  eft/ffifd 
one  sin^e  great  mann&ctnre,  in  wfaidi  tbey  nre  aiJ  ^fm^ 
ployed.  Their  ntnatioB  m  less  preearknM ;  m^  tii^ 
win  fed  less  sensSily  tbose  revolutkxM  and  itfy>^^#«# 
ties,  to  whidi  ewery  particiilar  bfMicb  i4  r^wmifi^ 
v31  always  be  espoaed. 

The  only  oommerdol  stale  ihm,  ou^id  U/ 4f^M4  el^ 
impnyvcmentB  and  indnatrj  erf*  xluar  fielj^uui»f s;  i«  maiU 
a  one  as  tlie  Dmdi,  who,  ear/n-ttkif  mi  exU:*^,  aA  im^^ 
nor  pujiM  lining  any  nwsi^sr  <^  toAf^^  UAUHt^/^,^^*^ 
flooridi  only  by  their  beiniF  tbe  \n*p^>:9t^  m^  U^t-J^^^*, 
andcarrienof  cichen.  ikicL  a  \^ty^  nr^j  i^»*4^t,^ 
apfHdboid,  that  as  umm  m  u^.  u^^>/.-'y^0/r4r/  ^-^/^ 

and  poTKK  iMAT  0rv^«^^  u^^,-^  ^,f.  'w^i. 

deprive  tBisir  Zft^M^ir*  '/  *a-!^  y^^-    ^»»#-  *»  '»  -  / 
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iwirmTrr  itt  ttimaeiL  it  ic  -very  Iqb^  bdbve  it 
tokfs-  piMEt  :  anL  iw  sn  ami  industrv  ii  snr  be  m«id- 
«L    ii£  iur  main   ^pansmuoob.  if  Jim  -viioDy  rinded. 
7i«r  HUvmimfn  ni  snpeiiar  sxiacki^  mid  cacnefipoDdenoe 
i^  M'  jrreau  tiio:  c  ii>  Jini  oeur  o^Rsrcame;  jbmI  jb  all 
^Uh:  tznuflicuinih  increaai  m  ^^'  incresBe  <]f  mdastiy  in 
Urn:  JK^niiAouxinf^  Btaxei^  e^sn  a  jntcipk  ^rikose  cohh 
anurct  fitBIlci^  on  tiiii^  jmgaEa'uns^  faask,  imnr  Jtt  first  rei^ 
s  CQUfiiQtirttiiH  pTafc  imm  tbt  &ii]rkhxiig  iinmHTiiw  of 
llieir  jKi^ttmiisk.    Tittf  XhixcL  liaring  mortgitgod  all 
ttioir  jpvenueih,   maki'  3iiz  audi  a  £j;iire  in  pcJilical 
traDsacutnfr  af  f unnern  :  hut  xbek*  rjiinnKHje  is  smdj 
mqvoL  TA>  vimi  it  '«a»  in  tue  jnuicltf'  aT  i^  lait  centniTy 
tpiimiiittn'  fvBR  jftribniwicl  Ammg  xbe  giot  poven  of 
£urcipe. 

U'ts^  our  luDTcvvr  jmd  maluTiuiiit  pciliiacs  Id  iMet  with 
tnfxitSBf -9^  micmic  ntdune  jC  •ooir  n^^lMHoing  Datkiiis 
ftv  oibe  fisme  BlaiUf  oT  iiicidi  jouS  iggifiWBWi  tliflt  prevails 
aa  Jltxxiocx^  aoid  iiiecioaaS4arBiirlMaT.    Bat  vim  would 
belike  ooa»aqiKDoe?    T3&^ ociLjd  aead «s no  coouno- 
diiiiec  :  TIkt  cgvlkI  uiLe  ncne  firvai  as  :  Oar  domestic 
ocwuaaefve  it5«^  arooiki  laaf^Eiis^  fir  want  of  caaolatiQii, 
€Xjasp]«y  a&d  inssrocttSco :  Aad  we  onisdTes  shoold 
aoon  fall  into  the  same  abject  cnnditinp,  to  wliidi  we 
bad  Pbdiioed  them.     I  shall  thotefix^  Tentnie  to  ac* 
JuBOwledge*  that,  not  cniI j  as  a  man,  bot  as  a  British 
guljftd,  I  praj  for  the  OourishiDg  axmneroe  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itsd£    I  am  at 
ksa*t  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  those  natioosy 
would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns  and  ministers 
adopt  such  enhu^ged  and  beneTolent  sentimeBts  to- 
wards eadi  other. 
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threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale,  and  endea- 
voured to  preserve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra;  after  which  they  immedi- 
ately went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as 
they  pretended,  but  in  reality  from  their  jealousy  of 
the  conquerors.  ^ 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes^s  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
this  principle  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Ve- 
netian or  English  speculaCist.  And  upon  the  first  rise 
of  the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately  dis- 
covered the  danger,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  all 
Greece,  and  at  last  assembled  that  confederacy  under 
the  banners  of  Athens  which  fought  the  great  and  de- 
cisive battle  of  Chssronea* 

It  is  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  histori- 
ans as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics ;  and 
each  state  seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour 
of  leading  the  rest,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of 
authority  and  dominion.  If  we  consider,  indeed,  the 
small  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  com- 
pared to  the  whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming 
sieges  in  those  times,  and  the  extraordinary  braveiy 
and  discipline  of  every  freeman  among  that  noble  peo- 
ple ;  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  balance  of  power  was, 
of  itself,  sufiiciently  secured  in  Greece,  and  needed  not 
to  have  been  guarded  with  that  caution  which  may  be 
requisite  in  other  ages.  But  whether  we  ascribe  the 
shifling  of  sides  in  all  the  Grecian  republics  tjo  jea- 
lous emulation  or  cautious  politics^  the  effects  were  alike, 
and  every  prevailing  power  was  sure  to  meet  with  a 

^  Xenoph.  Hist  GraDC  lib.  yi.  and  vii 
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confederacy  tigaiiist  it,  and  that  often  composed  of  its 
former  friends  and  allies. 

The  same  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  Ostracism  of  Athens,  and  Petalism  of 
Syracuse,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whose  fame  or 
power  overtopped  the  rest;  the  same  principle,  I  say, 
naturally  discovered  itself  in  foreign  politics,  and  soon 
raised  enemies  to  the  leading  state,  however  moderate 
in  the  exercise  of  its  audiority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a 
petty  prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics ;  and 
therefore,  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  safety  more 
than  from  emulation,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  support  the  weaker  side  in  every  contest. 
Tliis  was  the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissapher- 
nes,  *  and  it  prolonged,  near  a  century,  the  date  of  the 
Persian  empire;  till  the  neglect  of  it  for  a  moment, 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Phi- 
lip, brought  that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground, 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  there  are  few  instances  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealousy 
of  the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true 
politics  and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for 
several  ages  the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that 
fiunous  conqueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  An- 
tigonus '  threatened  them  anew  with  a  universal  mo- 
narchy: but  their  combination,  and  their  victory  at 
Ipsus,  saved  them.  And  in  subsequent  .times,  we  find, 
that,,  as  the  Eastern  princes  considered  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  as  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom 
they  had  any  intercourse,  they  kept  always  a  watchful 

<»  Thucyd.  Ub.  riiL  >*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  sx. 
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eye  over  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  ia 
particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and  the  Achsans^ 
and  then  Cieomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other 
view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchs.  For  this  is  the  account  which  Polybius  gives 
of  the  Egyptain  politics. ' 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancients 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  balance  qfpower^  seems 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Roman  historv  more  than  the 
Grecian ;  and  as  the  transactions  of  the  former  are  ge- 
nerally more  familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all 
our  conclusions.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Romans 
never  met  with  any  such  general  combination  or  con- 
federacy against  them,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  their  rapid  conquests  and  declared  ambi- 
tion, but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue  their  neigh- 
bours, one  after  another,  till  they  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention 
the  febulous  history  of  the  ^'  Italic  wars,  there  was, 

*  Ub.  iL  cap.  51. 

4  fl  There  have  sbxmg  suspidons  of  Iftte  arisen  amoiigat  oitici,  and, 
in  my  opinion^  not  without  reason,  concerning  the  first  ages  of  the  M9- 
man  history^  as  if  they  were  ahnost  entirely  &buIous,  tiU  after  the  sack- 
ing of  the  dty  by  the  Gauls,  and  were  even  doubtful  for  some  time  a^ 
terwards,  tiU  the  Greeks  began  to  gire  attention  to  Roman  aflBun,  and 
commit  them  to  writing.  This  scepticism  seems  to  me,  howerer,  meant' 
ly  defensible  in  its  full  extent,  with  regard  to  the  domestic  history  of 
Momcy  which  has  some  air  of  truth  and  probability,  and  could  scarce  be 
the  invention  of  an  historian  who  had  so  little  morals  or  judgment  as  to 
indulge  himself  in  fiction  and  romance.  The  rerolutions  seem  so  weQ 
proportioned  to  their  causes,  the  progress  of  their  fiurtions  ia  so  oofr* 
fimnable  to  political  experience,  the  manners  and  maxima  of  the  age 
are  so  uniform  and  natural,  that  scarce  any  real  history  affords  more  just 
reflection  and  improvement.  Is  not  Machiavers  comment  on  lArj  (a 
work  surely  of  great  judgment  and  genins)  founded  entirdy  on  thb  pe> 
nod,  which  is  represented  as  fabulous  ?  I  would  willingly,  therefore^  in 
my  private  sentiments,  divide  the  matter  with  these  critics,  and  aDov, 
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upon  Hannibal's  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  a  re- 
markable crisis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  at- 
tention of  all  civilized  nations.  It  appeared  afterwards 
(nor  was  it  difficult  to  be  observed  at  the  time) '  that 
this  was  a  contest  for  universal  empire ;  yet  no  prince 
or  state  seems  to  have  been  in  the  least  alarmed  about 
the  event  or  issue  of  the  quarrel.  Philip  of  Macedon 
remained  neuter,  till  he  saw  the  victories  of  Hannibal ; 
and  then  most  imprudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
conqueror,  upon  terms  still  more  imprudent.  He  sti- 
pulated, that  he  was  to  assist  the  Carthaginian  state 
in  their  conquest  of  Italy;  after  which  they  engaged  to 
send  over  forces  into  Greece,  to  assist  him  in  subduing 
the  Grecian  commonwealths. ' 

The  Rhodian  and  Achaean  republics  are  much  cele- 
brated by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound 
policy ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their 
wars  against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may 
be  esteemed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was 
not  generally  known  in  those  ages,  no  ancient  author 
has  remarked  the  imprudence  of  these  measures,  nor 


tbat  the  battles  and  Yictories  and  triumphs  of  those  ages  had  been  ex- 
tremely falaified  by  fomily  memoirs,  as  Cicero  says  tbey  were.  But  as, 
in  the  accounts  of  domestic  factions,  there  were  two  opposite  relations 
transmitted  to  posterity,  this  both  served  as  a  check  upon  fiction,  and 
enabled  latter  historians  to  gather  some  truth  from  comparison  and  rea- 
Boning.  Half  of  the  slaughter  which  Liry  commits  on  the  JBpii  and 
the  Volsci  would  depopulate  France  and  Germany ;  and  that  historian, 
though  perhaps  he  may  be  justly  charged  as  superficial,  is  at  last  shock- 
ed himself  with  the  incredulity  of  his  narration.  The  same  love  of  ex- 
sggeration  seems  to  have  magnified  the  numbers  of  the  Romans  in  their 
srmies  and  ceiuu«.-^£DiTioN8  F,  G. 

'  It  was  obsenred  by  some,  as  appears  by  the  speedi  of  Agesilaus  of 
Kaupactum,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.  See  Folyl^  lib.  v.  cap. 
lOlk 

'  Titi  Livii,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  33. 
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has  even  blamed  that  absurd  treaty  above  mentioned^ 
made  by  Philip  with  the  Carthaginians.  Princes  and 
statesmen,  in  all  ages,  may,  before  hand,  be  blinded  in 
their  reasonings  with  regard  to  events :  But  it  is  some- 
what extraordinary  that  historians,  afterwards  should 
not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attalus,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  pri- 
vate passions,  were  all  of  them  the  instruments  of  the  Ro- 
man greatness,  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected,  that 
Xhey  were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanc- 
ed the  conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  a- 
greement  between  Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians, 
so  much  required  by  mutual  interest,  barred  the  Ro- 
mans from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and  preserved  li- 
berty to  mankind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war 
of  the  auxiliaries;  <  Esteeming  it  requisite,'  says  Poly- 
bins,  ^  '  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily, 
and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that  Carthage 
should  be  safe;  lest  by  its  fall  the  remaining  power 
should  be  able,  without  contrast  or  opposition,  to  exe- 
cute every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
acted  with  great 'wisdom  and  prudence:  For  that  is 
never,  on  any  account,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ought  such 
a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapa- 
citate the  neighbouring  states  from  defending  their 
rights  against  it. '  Here  is  the  aim  of  modem  politics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms. 

In  short,  the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of 

'  l4b.  I  cap.  8a 
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power  is  feundted  so  much  on  common  sense  and  ob* 
TKHis  reasoning,  diat  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether 
have  escaped  antiquity^  where  we  find,  in  other  parti- 
culars, so  many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  discern- 
ment If  it  was  not  so  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged  as  at  present,  it  had  at  least  an  influence  on  all 
the  wiser  and  more  experienced  princes  and  politicians* 
And  indeed,  even  at  present,  however  generally  known 
and  acknowledged  among  speculative  reasoners,  it  has 
not,  in  practice,  an  authority  much  more  extensive 
among  those  who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, established  by  the  northern  conquerors,  in- 
capacitated them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  foilher  con- 
quests, and  long  maintained  each  state  in  its  proper 
boundaries.  But  when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  abolished,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the 
danger  of  universal  monarchy,  from  tlie  union  of  so 
many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, founded  on  extensive  but  divided  dominions ;  and 
their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay  of  themselves,  from  in- 
ternal defects,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  rais- 
ed against  them.  In  less  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that 
violent  and  haughty  race  was  shattered,  their  opulence 
dissipated,  their  splendour  eclipsed.  A  new  power  suc- 
ceeded, more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  labour- 
ing under  none  of  its  defects,  except  a  share  of  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  with  which  the  house 
of  Austria  was  so  long,  and  still  is,  so  much  infatuated.  *^ 


4  9  Europe  hm  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on  the  defensive 
against  Uie  greatest  force  Uiat  ever  perhaps  was  formed  by  the  civil  or 
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In  the  general  wars  muntained  agmnst  this  ambiti- 
ous power,  Great  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she 
still  maintains  her  station.  Beside  her  advantages  of 
riches  and  situation,  her  people  are  animated  with  such 
a  national  spirit,  and  are  so  fully  sensible  erf*  the  bless- 
ings of  their  government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vi- 
gour never  will  languish  in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past, 
their  passionate  ardour  seems  rather  to  require  some 
moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  from  a  laud- 
able  excess  than  from  a  blameable  deficiency. 

In  ibejlrst  place,  we  seem  to  have  been  more  pos- 
sessed with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emula- 
tion, than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modern  po- 
litics. Our  wars  with  France  have  been  begun  with 
justice,  and  even  perhaps  irom  necessity,  but  have  al- 
ways been  too  far  pushed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion. 
The  same  peace,  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rys* 
wick  in  1697,  was  ofiered  so  early  as  the  year  ninety- 
two;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1712,  might  have 
been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruytenberg 
in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  given  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1743,  the  same  terms  which  we  were  glad  to 


politicml  combiiiation  of  mankind.  And  such  is  the  influence  of  the 
nazim  here  tmted  of.  that,  tliougfa  that  ambitions  nation,  in  the  five 
last  general  wan,  have  been  ▼ictorious  in  four,  *  and  unsueoessful  only 
in  one,  f  they  hare  not  much  enlarged  their  dominions,  nor  acquired  a 
total  ascendant  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  there  remains  still  some 
hope  of  maintaining  the  reastance  so  long,  that  the  natoral  rcfolutkins 
of  human  affairs,  together  with  unforeseen  events  and  accidents^  msj 
guard  us  against  uniTeml  monarchy,  and  preserve  the  woild  firon  so 
great  an  eviL — Eoirioxs  F,  G,  H,  N, 


*  lliose  concluded  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees^  Nimcgncny  ^^f* 
wick,  and  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
f  That  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 


accept  of  at  AiMrtm-GaatszLtt  jl  xuf  ttsmc  Ck^**^^!^*)^* 
Here  then  we  aetg  .Lf  Aitmt  i^ikL  41.  ntr  ^^^-n  %  i;K 
France,  and  all  air psijujc  Oroi^. sn  <win^  iiv-ctr  ^.-^  w<: 
own  impmdeDi  wAodcbou  ii^an  k^  uk  jiZ4.cvuK>a(  vyf  >h;v 
neigfaboois. 

In  the  second  place,  ^we  mre  so  declared  in  out  t^\)hv» 
dtion  to  Frendi  power,  and  so  alot  in  defcuco  \\f  wwv 
allies,  that  they  alwajs  reckon  iqKXi  our  forco  mm  npoti 
their  own;  and  f%pn ling  to  carry  on  war  iit  our  p%* 
pense,  reiiise  all  reasonable  terms  of  acconintoilAUi^l^ 
Habent  sti^edos,  Umqmammoss  viles^  ui  alifiuon,  AH 
the  world  knows,  ihat  the  ftctious  vote)  of  tl^  I  Inh^t^ 
of  Commons,  in  the  b^inning  of  tlie  Iiui  Vhi Uitm^h^^ 
with  the  professed  humour  of  the  naiioOi  mmi*'  ihh 
Queen  of  Hungary  infleidble  in  her  tcniiM^  himI  fnt'  i^hK, 
ed  that  agreement  with  Prussia,  which  w«/mIJ  Uinn^^U 
atdy  have  restored  the  general  tramjuUlii/  //f  ^'y**r/j/K^ 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  such  irtw  iumAfi4*4ftt^i>.^  <J  . j 
when  once  engaged,  we  lose  all  ctft^**jf4  P^  //v^»^  '^0*  ^ 
and  our  posterity,  and  consider  im\y  i^/w  ^<  /&'-»/  v  '^ 
annoy  the  enemy.    To  mortgHj^  *^*9  /a><«  y,   ^^   ,^^ 
deep  a  rate  in  wars  where  we  ^^t-.  ^^,  f  ^/./<^  , .,.  4 
was  surely  the  most  £ital  deluw/^  *,(M  %  ^m«  /-/^    ,,  -  ^  \ 
had  any  pretension  to  poViik^  m^  pv  v,^><^^    *  .    , 
yet  been  guilty  o£    That  rea-^v:/ *'/ ;*>»a/.  .*y^   t*  ^ 

remedy,  and  not  rather  a  y?,^^^  ^^*/,".    «^  «  ■  / 
to  be  resenred  to  the  kfetie  «».V^ut  ^t .  ^^^    4^^  ^.  ,, 

the  greatest  and  movt  n;jy^*Af^  ^ha^^u^  4  «^^   «.,< 
embrace  aodanger<Cii«»  aa  ^r/.v^^^i^^u 

These  cxccMeii,  to  •'tu*^^  »•  i^i  •  •//*  y..,  / 
pnjndidial,  am  ibri.  ^^sfiMtv.  «.  .,  ^  ^^^ 
more  ptniH&au  «u;ct«^  -a^^«    v 


/. 


the  i^iOM'Se  esC7>ait^  tii«<  i*a#v^  *iy  ^.    ^  z 
and  sizpcBe  wxi  '^^rmt    a    t*^    U^  //  / . 
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Athenians,  from  the  most  bustling,  intriguing,  warlike^ 
people  of  Greece,  finding  their  error  in  thrusting  them* 
selves  into  every  quarrel,  abandcHied  all  attention  to  fb* 
reign  affidrs ;  and  in  no  contest  ever  took  part  on  ei- 
ther side,  except  by  their  flatteries  and  complaisance  to 
the  victor. 

Enormous  monarchies  ^  are  probably  destructive  to 
human  nature  in  their  progress,  in  their  ocmtinuance,  * 
and  even  in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  very  dis- 
tant from  their  establishment.     The  military  genius 
which  aggrandized  the  moqarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court, 
the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  such  a  government,  while 
the  wars  are  carried  on  at  a  great  distance,  and  inter- 
est so  small  a  part  of  the  state*     The  ancient  nobility, 
whose  affections  attach  them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all 
at  court,  and  never  will  accept  of  military  employments, 
which  would  carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  fron^ 
tiers,  where  they  are  distant  both  from  their  pleasures 
and  their  fortune.     The  arms  of  the  state  must  there* 
fore  be  intrusted  to  mercenary  strangers,  without  zeal, 
without  attachment,  without  honour,  ready  on  every  oc-p 
casion  to  turn  them  against  the  prince,  and  join  each 
desperate  malcontent  who  ofiers  pay  and  plunder.  This 
is  the  necessary  progress  c^  human  affiiirs.     Thus  hn« 
man  nature  checks  itself  in  its  airy  elevation;  thus  amr 
bition  blindly  labours  for  the  destruction  of  the  con* 
queror,  of  his  fitmily,  and  x>f  every  thing  near  and  dear 
to  him.     The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  the  support  of 
their  brave,  faithful,  and  afectionate  n(d)ility,  would 
push  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation. 

44  Such  as  Europe  is  at  present  threatened  with. — Euaoas  F,  Gy  H* 

"  If  the  Roman  empire  was  of  advantage,  it  oonld  only  proceed  finm 
this|  that  mankind  were  generaally  in  a  very  disordevly,  unciviliied  oon? 
dition  .before  its  establishment. 
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Tliese,  while  fired  with  gloiy  and  enmlatian,  can  bear 
the  fatignes  and  dangers  of  war ;  bat  never  would  suk. 
rait  to  languish  in  the  garrisons  rf  Hungary  or  Liifan, 
ania,  foi^ot  at  court,  and  sacrificed  U>  the  iotrigat-a  at 
ereiy  minion  or  mistress  who  i^^iFoaches  tijg  prjiv^ 
The  troops  are  filled  with  Cnrales  and  Tartam,  Hn*. 
sars  and   CoaaaciTj   iatenningiieid,  periuqtt,  wi^i  «  £^ 
wddiets  of  fortune  fiKm  the  better  prorinees ;  n^  ft 
wadaofthdy  Cite  of  tl^  Roman  anper'/T%,  btjn   tu» 
SBiDe  canse,  is  leuewcd  over  and  o^er  ^lua,  t^  .i,. 
final  dtsBtdntJOB  of  the  atonar^'r. 
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OF  TAXES, 


There  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoners, 
That  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  the  subject  to 
bear  itj  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increases 
proportionably  the  industry  of  the  people.  This  maxim 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused,  and 
is  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be 
altogether  denied ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept 
within  certain  bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  rea* 
son  and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are 
consumed  by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  re- 
trench something  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise 
their  wages,  so  as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall 
entirely  upon  the  rich.  But  there  is  a  third  conse* 
quence  which  often  follows  upon  taxes,  namely,  that 
the  poor  increase  dieir  industry,  perform  more  work, 
and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  demanding  more 
for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  moderate,  are  laid 
on  gradually,  and  affect  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  this 
consequence  naturally  follows ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 


ft  I 


ixtt  1 


1^  9KX    e    tite    Ifef C^'tvJVHl  rt»V   >*^K^*»v  «v 


iSiensFarB,  seme  sua^oTftl  lKW«s>mN>xv^  ^Uv%^ 
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William  Temple,  ^  we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  iiH 
dustry  of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  necessity,  proceed- 
ing from  their  natural  disadvantages;  and  illustrates 
his  doctrine  by  a  striking  comparison  with  Ireland, 
'  where, '  says  he,  '  by  the  largeness  and  plenty  of 
the  soil,  and  scarcity  of  people,  all  things  necessary  to 
life  are  so  cheap,  that  an  industrious  man,  by  two  days' 
labour,  may  gain  enough  to  feed  him  the  rest  of  the 
week ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  pliun  ground  of  the 
laziness  attributed  to  th^  people;  for  men  naturally 
prefer  ease  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains  if 
they  can  live  idle;  though  when,  by  necessity,  they 
have  been  inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being 
grown  a  custom  necessary  to  their  health,  and  to  their 
very  entertainment  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder, 
from  constant  ease  to  labour,  than  from  constant  la- 
bour to  ease.'  After  which  the  author  proceeds  to 
confirm  his  doctrine,  by  enumerating,  as  above,  die 
places  where  trade  has  most  flourished  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  and  which  are  commonly  observed  to 
be  such  narrow  confined  territories,  as  beget  a  neces- 
sity for  industry.  *  ® 


^  Account  of  the  Netherlands,  chap.  6L 

4  5  It  isalways  obsenred  in  yean  of  scarcity,  if  it  be  not  extreme^  that 
the  poor  labonr  more,  and  really  live  better,  than  in  yean  of  great  plen- 
ty, when  they  indulge  themselves  in  idleness  and  riot  I  have  been 
told,  by  a  considersble  manufacturer,  that  in  the  year  174(^  when  bread 
and  provisions  of  aU  kinds  were  very  dear,  his  workmen  not  only  made 
a  shift  to  live,  but  paid  debts  which  they  had  contracted  in  fonner  yean 
that  were  much  more  favourable  and  abundant.  * 

This  doctrine^  therefore,  with  regard  to  taxes,  may  be  admitted  in 
some  degree ;  but  beware  of  the  abuse.  Taxes,  like  necessity,  when 
carried  too  far,  destroy  industry,  by  engendering  despair ;  and  even  be- 


*  To  this  purpose,  see  also  Essay  L  at  the  end* 
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llie  best  taxes  are  sudi  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tioiis,  espedaUj  those  of  loxiuy,  because  such  taxes 
are  least  felt  by  die  people.  Tbey  seem  in  some  mea- 
sure Toliiiitaiy,  since  a  man  may  choose  how  far  he 
will  use  the  commodity  whidi  is  tsxed«  They  are  paid 
gradnally  and  insensibly ;  th^  natmally  produce  so- 
briety and  frugality,  if  jodicioasly  in^osed ;  and  being 
confiMmded  widi  die  nalnnl  price  of  die  commodity, 
they  are  scarcely  pereeived  by  die  consmnen.  Tbdr 
only  disadvanta^  is,  dut  diey  are  espenme  in  die 
levyii^. 

Taxes  npon  |¥inBrniinnr  are  Imed  vidioot  expttnte, 
but haye  ewtry^Aar  <Esadvantagf..  ^ilsjii,  uiMts^f  Imw^ 
ever,  are  obliged  to  kvue  vtomant  te  'dtem,  aa  ordtr  W 
supply  tfe  dfAifrics  oT  i3ie  utLt£r<. 

Bat  tkeanalpccincioiBafiiL  iJ!S»jr»rili»rjvSfx«r;r^ 
Thty  are  i  ■■■mimiTt  c— wtstedg  in^  tlttur  sittiut»|i«ai«a^ 
into  pimadamaals  wm  indmcrr  ^  jmd  jiiirti^  w  i^x^^zv  ix^ 
sftiidrftW"  ine^naljau  Met  TCMsn:  ^issivdia,  Itmi;  A^  -^ 
real  hmdea  viiid  ditj  jngiM*;.  ]k  Jt  mnr^Hmif, 
then£aR^  ii»  aee  -diOB  ioiws:  jiac;!:  anfui«r  tti«^  ?^-U;«*f(: 


vhkii  iSaey  ff'4iimianij  w^  jutp  \^  >*?sttH»mf*fi   i#?7i«}^vo 
OQsr  BccaaBK:  z.  Jt  m>  -fasi^  Sir  tie  3itr^ntn<r|ti   f^,  i^/f   ^ 
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that  these  taxes  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  duty  npon 
commodities  checks  itself;  and  a  prince  will  soon  find^ 
that  an  increase  of  the  impost  is  no  increase  of  his  r^ 
venue.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be 
altogether  ruined  by  such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  state,  was  the  alteration 
which  Constantine  introduced  into  th#  finances,  by 
substituting  an  universal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almost  all 
the  tithes,  customs,  and  excises,  which  formerly  com- 
posed the  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  people,  in  all 
the  provinces,  were  so  grinded  and  caressed  by  the 
publicans^  that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the 
conquering  arms  of  the  barbarians,  whose  dominion) 
as  they  had  fewer  necessities  and  less  art,  was  found 
preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of  the  Romans, 

It  is  an  opinion,  zealously  promoted  by  some  piditi- 
cal  writers,  that,  since  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fidi 
ultimately  upon  land^  it  were  better  to  lay  them  origi* 
nally  there,  and  abolish  every  duty  upon  consumptions. 
But  it  is  denied  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land. 
If  a  duty  be  laid  upon  any  a»nmodity  consumed  by  an 
artisan,  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  it : 
he  may  retrench  somewhat  of  his  expense,  or  he  may 
increase  his  labour.  Both  these  resources  are  nuNre 
easy  and  natural  than  that  of  heightening  his  wages. 
We  see,  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  weaver  either 
consumes  less  or  labours  more,  or  employs  both  these 
expedients  of  frugality  and  industry,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  but  just 
that  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hardslups, 
if  they  deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
which  gives  him  protection.    By  what  contrivance  can 
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he  nae  the  pfke  of  his  labour  ?    The  manofiictiirer 
who  employs  him  wiD  not  give  him  more :  Neither  can 
be^  becanfie  the  merchant  who  exports  the  cloth  can- 
not raise  its  price,  bong  limited  by  the  price  which  it 
yields  in  foreign  markets.     Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is 
desirous  of  poshing  cff  from  himself  the  burden  of  any 
tax  which  is  imposed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others ; 
But  as  eveiy  man  has  the  same  inclination,  and  is  upon 
the  d^snsive,  no  set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  pre* 
rail  altogether  in  this  contest    And  why  the  landed 
gaiUonan  should  be  the  victim  of  the  whole,  and 
should  not  be  able  to  defend  himself,  as  well  as  others 
are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.    All  tcadesmen,  indeed, 
would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide  him  among 
tliem,  if  they  could :  But  this  inclination  they  always 
have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied ;  and  the  same  me- 
thods by  which  he  guards  against  the  imposition  of 
tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and 
make  them  share  the  burden  with  him.    They  must 
be  Tery  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  injudiciously 
levied,  which  the  arti&an  will  not,  of  himself,  be  en- 
abled to  pay  by  superior  industry  and  frugality,  with- 
out raising  the  price  of  his  labour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  fre- 
quently happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
we  should  expect  on  the  first  appearance.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment, that  the  Grand  Seignior^  though  absolute 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has 
no  authori^  to  impose  a  new  tax :  and  every  Ottoman 
prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt,  either  has  been 
obliged  to  retract,  or  has  found  the  fatal  effects  of  his 
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perseverance.  One  would  imagine^  that  this  prejudioe 
or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in  the 
world  against  oppression :  yet  it  is  certain  that  its  ef^ 
feet  is  quite  contrary.  The  emperor,  having  no  regular 
method  *of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  allow  all  the 
bashaws  and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  sub- 
jects; and  these  he  squeezes  after  their  return  from 
their  government*  Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a 
new  tax,  like  our  European  princes,  his  interest  would 
so  far  be  united  with  that  of  his  people,  that  he  would 
immediately  feel  the  bad  efiects  of  these  disorderly  le- 
vies of  money,  and  would  find,  that  a  pound,  raised 
by  a  general  imposition)  would  have  less  pernicious  ef- 
fects than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  unequal  and  arbitrary 
a  manner. 


OF  fi;blic  cbedit. 
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history  does  that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon.  The  ancient  republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly 
large  sums  in  reserve* '  Every  one  knows  the  treasure 
seized  in  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  during  the  civil  wars: 
and  we  find  afterwards,  that  the  wiser  emperors,  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  &c«  always  dis- 
covered the  prudent  foresight  of  saving  great  sums  a- 
gainst  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  reve- 
nues, and  to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  in- 
cumbrances contracted  by  their  ancestors :  And  they, 
having  before  their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their 
wise  fathers,  have  the  same  prudent  reliance  on  their 
posterity;  who,  at  last,  from  necessity  more  than 
choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  a 
new  posterity.  But  not  to  waste  time  in  declaiming  a- 
gainst  a  practice  which  appears  ruinous  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, it  seems  pretty  apparent,  that  the  ancient 
maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more  pmd^at  than  the 
modem;  even  though  the  latter  had  been  confined 
within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any 
instance,  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  of 
peace,  as  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  esrpen* 
sive  war.  For  why  should  the  case  be  so  different  be- 
tween the  public  and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  esta* 
blish  different  maxims  of  conduct  for  each  ?  If  the 
funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  necessary  expenses 
are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  resources  be  more  nu- 
merous, they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as  its  frame  6hould 
be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duration  than  the  dale 
of  a  single  life,  or  even  of  a  femily,  it  should  embrace 
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hi^  dhBBfale,  and  genenw,  ^ree»bly  to 
die  sopposed  ortent  of  ite  enrteooe.  To  trust  to 
ehflDoes  and  tenipoMiy  espediaOs,  is,  indeed,  wH*l 
the  necessity  of  hmmm  affimB  fitsqueBtly  rendere  mui- 
voidable;  but  whoever  ▼ohoitarily  depend  on  toch  re. 
sonroes,  have  not  neoeMty,  bat  dieir  own  fiJIy  to  io 
case  br  their  nusfcrtunes,  when  any  such  belall  iU^m. 
If  the  abuses  of  trcasores  be  daDgeroas,  ehlitrr  ify 
engaging  the  strtc  in  rash  enterprises,  or  mnkjf^g  ji 
neglect  militaiy  disafrfine,  in  confidence  of  it4  rtr^i^  ; 
the  aboses  of  mcwtgaging  are  more  certain  asr;  »«•**«> 
taUe;  poverty,  impotence,  and  subjectJMi  t^  fcr*»2:t 


According  to  modem  policy,  war  is  Meniitd  w>It 
every  destructive  drcomstance ;  loss  cf  men,  mcr^^^m 
of  taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  dissipatiofi  of  mr^ty^ 
devastation  by  sea  and  land  Aeeordiiv^  t^  sr}t*\rnt 
iiiy^;in<8j  the  q>ening  of  the  pablic  treasor^,  j^  ^  ^^-^ 
dnced  an  uncommon  afflnence  of  grAS  anH  v\">^,  ^^^ 
ed  as  a  temporary  encourageuttnt  U>  iiuiq<itr-r.  r-^  '- 
toned,  in  some  degree,  for  dbe  iiievltab?^  -»*r.-^  :.'^  .^ 
war. 

It  IS  very  tempting  to  a  annister  t»  eirV'-T  -  -  -  ^- 
expedient,  as  enables  him  to  make  a  ^r*^  *r  ^    ^   <^ 
ing  his  administratioo,  without  o^^i^^nr^.^^'^  -r  *-  -  ^  y, 
pie  with  taxes,  or  exciting  any  :i«!»»#*^-->  -    -  -,        ^^ 
gainst  himsel£    The  practice,  th*?rA^*.  ^/  ^^    *•  ^■ 
ing  debt,  will  ahnost  iniaiilhty  ly»  9*^/ v-/*   .    -■    *.^  ^, 
Temment.    It  would  scarcely  !>•  p'-/^/-<'    -  -^     /     >•    /, 
give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  in  ev»^y  •,'^»  /.V/ 
Londmi,  than  to  eaipower  a  4t!^>>^»  v«    ///.//. 
in  this  manner,  upon  posterity* 

What,  then,  shaQ  we  say  u>  *^^^  r^^^  *^f  ^"^    '^    ' 
public  incumbrances  are,  of  th^i^vv'  "  <,  **^'  /  "•'  •''     ' 
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independent  of  the  necessi^  of  contracting  them ;  and 
that  any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a 
wiser  expedient  for  promoting  commerce  and  riches, 
than  to  create  funds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  li- 
mitation ?  Reasonings,  such  as  these,  might  naturally 
have  passed  for  trials  of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like 
the  panegyrics  on  folly  and  fever,  on  Busiris  and  Nero* 
had  we  not  seen  such  absurd  maxims  patronized  by 
great  ministers,  and  by  a  whole  party  among  us.  ^ 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debts, 
both  in  our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence 
on  commerce  and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  trans* 
actions,  by  their  efiect  on  wars  and  negociations.  ^' 


4  0  Immediately  after  this,  in  the  EnmoKt  F»  6,  H,  N,  there  follow- 
ed  <  And  these  pussling  aiguments  (for  they  deterre  not  the  name  of 

specious),  though  they  could  not  be  the  foundation  of  Lord  Oiford's 
'conduct,  for  he  had  more  sense,  serred  at  least  to  keep  his  paTtiwms  in 
countenance,  and  perplex  the  understanding  of  the  nati(m.  * 

4  7  In  EnmoKs  F,  G,  H,  N,  there  foUowcd-^<  Hiere  is  a  word,  which 
is  here  in  the  mouth  of  erery  body,  and  which  I  find  has  also  got  abroad, 
and  is  much  employed  by  foreign  writers,  *  io  imitation  of  the  Kngliwh ; 
and  that  is  Circulation.  This  word  seryea  as  an  account  of  eveiy  thing; 
and  though  I  confess  that  I  have  sought  for  its  meaning  in  the  present 
subject,  ever  since  I  waa  a  school-boy,  I  hare  never  yet  been  able  to 
^scover  it.  What  possible  advantage  is  there  which  the  nation  can  re^ 
by  the  easy  transference  of  stock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  Or  b  there  any 
parallel  to  be  drawn  from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities  to  that  of 
Chequer  notes  and  India  bonds?  Where  a  manufacturer  has  a  quidi 
sale  of  his  goods  to  the  merchant,  tiie  merchant  to  the  shopkeeper,  the 
shopkeeper  to  his  customers,  this  enlivens  industry,  and  gives  new  en- 
coursgement  to  the  first  dealer,  or  the  manufacturer  and  all  his  trades- 
men, and  makes  them  produce  more  and  better  commodities  of  the  same 
ypedes.  A  stagnation  is  here  pemidous,  wherever  it  hiq^ns,  because 
it  operates  backwards,  and  stops  or  benumbs  the  industrious  hand  in  it* 
production  of  what  is  useful  to  human  life.     But  what  production  we 


*  Melon,  du  Tut,  Law,  in  the  Pamphlets  published  in  France, 
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Pablic  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mo- 
ney, and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or 
silver.  Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  ofiers  it- 
self, how  expensive  however,  there  are  never  wanting 
hands  enow  to  embrace  it ;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has 
sums  in  the  public  stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the 
most  extensive  trade ;  since  he  is  possessed  of  funds 
which  will  answer  the  most  sudden  demand  that  can 
be  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  necessary 
to  keep  by  him  any  considerable  cash.  Bank- stock,  or 
India  bonds,  especially  tlie  latter,  serve  all  the  same 
purposes ;  because  he  can  dispose  of  diem,  or  pledge 
them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  bis  scrutoire, 
but  bring  him  in  a  constant  revenue.  In  short  our  na* 
tional  debts  furnish  merchants  with  a  species  of  money 
that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  pro*' 
duces  sure  gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  commerce. 
This  must  enable  them  to  trade  upon  less  profit  The 
small  profit  of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity 
cheaper,  causes  a  greater  consumption,  quickens  the 
labour  of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to  spread  arts 
and  industry  throughout  the  whole  society. 

There  are  also,  we  may  observe,  in  England  and  in 
all  states  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts, 

■I  '■       I   i  '•  ■■  ■'  i^— ^i^— ^a^— ^— »— » 

owe  to  Change-jOleyt  or  eyen  what  consumption,  except  that  of  coffee,  and 
pen,  ink  and  paper,  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  nor  can  one  foresee  the  loss 
or  decay  of  any  one  beneficial  commerce  or  coomaodlty,  though  that 
place,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  were  for  ever  buried  in  the  ocean. 

But  though  this  term,  circulation,  has  nerer  been  explained  by  thos^ 
who  insist  so  much  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  there  seems, 
however,  to  be  some  benefit  of  a  similar  kind  arising  from  our  encum- 
brances :  As  indeed,  what  human  evil  is  there,  which  is  not  attended 
.  with  some  advantage  ?  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  that  we  ma^ 
estimate  the  weight  we  ought  to  aUow  it' 
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a  set  of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stockhold- 
ei*s,  and  may  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small 
profits ;  because  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  sole 
suppoit,  and  their  revenues  in  the  fimds  are  a  sure  re- 
source for  themselves  and  their  fiunilies.  Were  there 
no  funds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for 
realizing  or  securing  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by 
making  purchases  of  land ;  and  land  has  many  disad- 
vantages in  comparison  of  funds.  Requiring  more 
care  and  inspection,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  merchant  f  Upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extra- 
ordinary  accident  in  trade,  it  is  not  so  easily  converted 
into  money ;  and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both  by  the 
many  natural  pleasures  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it 
gives,  it  soon  converts  the  citizen  into  the  country 
gentleman.  More  men,  therefore,  with  large  stocks 
and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  continue 
in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts;  and  this,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  commerce,  by 
diminishing  its  profits,  promoting  drculation,  and  en- 
couraging industry.  *• 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favourable  circum- 
stances, perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh 
the  many  disadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts 
in  the  whole  inter  tor  economy  of  the  state :  You  will 
find  no  comparison  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which 
result  from  them. 


4  8  In  Edctiovs  F»  G,  H,  there  is  the  following  note.  *  On  tfib  head 
I  fihall  obserre,  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  the  Krgamentt  that 
the  multiplicity  of  our  public  debts  serrea  rather  to  sink  the  tnteresty 
and  that  the  more  the  goyemment  borrows,  the  cheaper  may  they  ex- 
pect to  borrow,  contrary  to  past  esperienoe,  and  contrary  to  common 
opinion*    Tlie  profits  of  trade  ha^e  an  influence  on  interest '     See  Dis- 
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Firsij  It  is  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  sums  leTied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above 
mendoned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capi- 
tal above  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.     The  question  is. 
Whether,  in  our  case,  it  b^  for  the  public  interest  that 
so  many  privileges  should  be  conferred  on  London, 
which  has  already  arrived  at  such  an  enormous  size, 
and  seems  still  increasing  ?    Some  men  are  apprehen- 
sive of  the  consequences.    For  my  6wn  part,  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking,  that,  though  the  head  is  undoubtedly 
too  large  for  the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  hap- 
pily situated,  that  its  excessive  bulk  causes  less  incon- 
venience than  even  a  smaller  capital  to  a  greater  king- 
dom.   There  is  more  difference  between  the  prices  of 
all  provisions  in  Paris  and  Languedoc,  than  between 
those  in  London  and  Yorkshire.    The  immense  great- 
ness, indeed,  of  Londcm,  under  a  government  which 
admits  not  of  discretionary  power,  renders  the  pec^le 
factions,  mutinous,  seditious,  and  even  perhaps  rebel- 
lious.    But  to  this  ^vil  the  national  debts  themselves 
tend  to  provide  a  remedy.     The  first  visible  eruption, 
or  even  immediate  danger  of  public  disorders,  must 
alarm  all  the  stockholders,  whose  prc^rty  is  the  most 
precarious  of  any;  and  will  make  them  fly  to  the  sup- 
port of  government,  whether  menaced  by  Jacobitish 
violence,  or  democratical  frenzy. 

Secandfyf  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-cre- 
dit, have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  species 
of  money.  They  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most 
considerable  commerce  of  the  state,  reduce  them  to 
common  circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  pro* 
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visions  and  labour  dearer  than  otherwise  they  would 
be.*' 

Thirdly^  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  in- 
terests of  these  debts  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  or  to  be  an  oppression  on  the  poorer 
sort. 

Fourthly i  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  share  of  oar 
national  iunds,  they  render  the  public  in  a  manner 
tributary  to  them,  and  may  in  time  occasion  the  trans^ 
port  of  our  people  and  our  industry. 

Fifthly^  The  greater  part  of  the  public  stock  being 
always  in  the  hands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their 
revenue,  our  funds,  in  that  view,  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  an  useless  and  inactive  life. 

But  though  the  injury  that  arises  to  commerce  and 
industry  from  our  public  funds  will  appear,  upon  ba- 
lancing the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  trivial  in 
comparison  of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  a  state  con- 
sidered as  a  body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  in 
the  society  of  nations,  and  have  various  transactions 
with  other  states  in  wars  and  negociations.  The  ill 
there  is  pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  favourable  cir- 
cumstance to  atone  for  it;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  na- 
ture the  highest  and  most  important. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 

4  0  We  may  also  remark,  that  this  increase  of  prices,  derived  from 
paper  •credit,  has  a  more  durable  and  a  more  dangerous  influence  than 
when  it  arises  from  a  great  increase  of  gold  and  silver :  -Where  an  acci- 
dental overflow  of  money  raises  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities, 
the  evil  remedies  itself  in  a  little  time.  The  money  soon  flows  out  into 
all  the  neighbouring  nations :  The  prices  fall  to  a  level :  and  industiy 
may  be  continued  as  before ;  a  relief  which  cannot  be  expected  where 
the  circulating  specie  consists  chiefly  of  paper,  and  has  no  intrinsic  v»-- 
Ine.— Enmoii  N. 
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snectrnfe-  Danxnflrt>Ax»>  v.l. 

den  A  TIT^'""  WliL  TUffl     fftBL  WltSTt   ttkt    StWiGVlSX^   TV^ 

gmt,  aaae^  h  m  TTipiKmr,  m  «^^  cnmmnniTy.  that 
tiif3Pe  le  B  nffriHir  prnpamiK  utaaerrec  henBreer.  the  bK 
aad  the  idit  pan  a:  ii.  Dk  if  aL  imr  prcsciu 
lie  mortipigpec?  juiiu  wt  nm  nrveic  new-  ont^  ? 
And  aw  not  'dixE  loatSBr  bt  ocrieL  ic«  &  ieiurdi  thai  i^ 


iT.:t*.<i!M«i'; 


Ib  cvesj  satiim  :disFc  or^  a>vF(?  «{me  meib^^  ^ 
levjixig  afeOBS^  mane  esinr  ifaBn  aoit^rss  acrc^tfthh*  i^o  t)»e 
way  of  Exiqg  of  dc  }«i5iifi,  and  lie  oamiwKJitics  d^^v 
make  ue  «£  In  Gacai  BriucB,  tie  ex<3$e$  upon  nuit 
and  beer  afind  a  im^  3ie«iawi»  becande  tW  o|ici^ 
tioiis  of  iiuU^  md  invrn^  are  tedious  tiHl  iut%  ini. 
pofisOde  tobeooanadBd:  ^  at  die  suiie  timi>,  Uhjwj 
cofiimodiiies  ae  aot »  j&aototielT  iiec^ssiury  to  Ufc  ^^ 
that  the  nisiiig  of  Aar  price  «wld  very  much  nflVci 
the  pooler  mt.  TIkk  mes  being  all  mort^ttgril, 
what  difficol^  to  find  new  ows !  what  vexation  tiiid 
ruin  of  the  poor! 

Duties  upon  coosmnpiktts  are  more  equal  and  easy 
than  those  upon  possessioos.  What  a  loss  to  the  puli 
lie  that  the  ibnner  are  afl  criiansted,  and  that  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  more  grieroos  method  of  levying 
taaces!  ^    * 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  iievard%  u» 
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the  public,  mast  not  necessity  force  them  to  practise 
all  the  arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards,  where  the 
absence  or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them 
secure  against  inquiry  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  ought 
ever  to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  the  public 
would  be  no  weaker  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  present 
customs  and  excises.  There  is  something,  therefore^ 
in  the  case,  beside  the  mere  transferring  of  property 
firom  the  one  hand  to  another..  In  five  hundred  years» 
the  posterity  of  those  now  in  the  coaches,  and  of  those 
upon  the  boxes,  will  probably  have  changed  places, 
without  affecting  the  public  by  these  revolutions. 

Suppose  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  con- 
dition to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapi- 
dity ;  suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen shillings  in  the  pound,  for  it  can  never  bear  the 
whole  twenty ;  suppose  all  the  excises  and  customs  to 
be  screwed  up  to  the  utmost  which  the  nation  can 
bear,  without  entirely  losing  its  commerce  and  indus- 
try ;  and  suppose  that  all  those  funds  are  mortgaged  to 
perpetuity,  and  that  the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our 
projectors  can  find  no  new  imposition  which  may 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  loan ;  and  let  as  con- 
sider the  necessary  consequences  of  this  situation. 
Though  the  imperfect  state  of  our  ]X)litical  knowledge, 
and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make  it  difficult  to 
foretelthe  effects  which  will  result  from  any  untried 
measure,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with  such 
profusion  as  not  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons 
who  possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  imme£ate  effiscts 
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of  their  indnstrj,  are  the  stockholders,  who  draw  al- 
most all  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  th^ 
produce  of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  These  aro 
men  who  have  no  connexions  with  the  state,  who  can 
enjoy  their  revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which 
they  choose  to  reside,  who  will  naturally  buiy  them-* 
selves  in  the  capital,  or  in  great  pities,  and  who  will 
sink  into  the  lethargy  of  a  stupid  and  pampered  lux« 
my,  without  spirit,  ambition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to 
all  ideas  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  family.  The  stocks 
can  be  transferred  in  an  instant;  and,  being  in  such  a 
fluctuating  state^  will  seldom  be  transmitted  during 
three  generations  from  &tber  to  son.  Or  were  they 
to  remain  ever  so  long  in  one  fiunily,  they  convey  no 
hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  possessor;  and 
by  this  means  the  several  ranks  of  men,  which  form  a 
kind  €)l  indqiendent  magistracy  in  a  state,  instituted 
by  the  hand  of  nature^  are  entirely  lost ;  and  every 
man  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from  the  com« 
misaon  alone  of  the  sovereign*  No  expedient  remains 
flir  preventing  or  suppressing  insurrections  but  mer* 
coiary  armies:  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  re* 
aisting  tyranny :  Elections  are  swayed  by  bribery  and 
earruftioa  alone :  And  the  middle  power  between  king 
Aid  people  being  totally  removed,  a  grievous  des|>o- 
tisn  most  infidlibly  prevad.  The  landholders,  despis- 
ed for  their  poverty,  and  hated  for  their  oppressioiiSi 
win  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  opposition  to  it« 

Thon^  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legisii 
never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce 
oconrages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ineiH 
m  snbiects  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  no  jti!»t- 
ly  as  never  to  be  mistaken,  or,  amidjtt  difliciiltie^i  !»♦% 
never  to  be  seduced  from  their  rej^oUUUm. 

v(NU  ni.  c  c 
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The  continual  flactuadons  in  commerce  require  conti- 
Yiual  alterations  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  which  ex- 
poses the  legislature  every  moment  to  the  danger  both 
of  wilful  and  involuntary  error.  And  any  great  blow 
given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by 
other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment into  confusion. 

'  But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  con* 
dition,  in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enter- 
prises, and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or 
those  of  its  allies  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to 
exert  such  a  prodi^ous  power  as  it  bas  maintained  dur- 
ing our  late  wars ;  where  we  have  so  much  exceeded, 
not  only  our  own  natural  strength,  but  even  that  of  the 
greatest  empires.  This  extravagance  is  the  abuse  com- 
plained of,  as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers  to  whidi  we 
are  at  present  exposed.  But  since  we  must  still  sup- 
pose great  commerce  and  opulence  to  remain,  even  af- 
ter every  fund  is  mortgaged ;  these  riches  must  be  de- 
fended by  proportional  power ;  and  whence  is  the  public 
to  derive  the  revenue  which  supports  it?  It  must  plainly 
be  from  a  continual  taxation  of  the  annuitants,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  from  mortga^g  anew,  on  every  ex- 
igency, a  certain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  mak- 
ing them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that 
of  the  nation.  But  the  difficulties  attending  this  system 
of  policy  will  easily  appear,  whether  we  suppose  the 
king  to  have  become  absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  con- 
trolled by  national  councils,  in  which  the  annuitants 
themselves  must  necessarily  bear  the  principal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  situation  of  affiurs,  it  is  so  easy 
for  him  to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants, 
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'which  amoimt  only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  own 
hands,  that  this  species  of  property  would  soon  lose  all 
its  credit,  and  the  whole  income  of  every  individual  in 
the  state  must  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign ; 
B  degree  of  despotism  which  no  oriental  monarchy  has 
ever  yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary^  the  consent  of 
the  annuitants  be  requisite  for  every  taxation^  they  will 
never  be  persuaded  to  contribute  sufficiently  even  to  the 
support  of  government;  as  the  diminution  of  their  re^ 
Tenue  must  in  that  case  be  very  sensible^  would  not  be 
disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  excise 
"or  customs,  and  would  not  be  shared  by  any  other  or* 
der  of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed  to  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  There  are  instances,  in  some  republics, 
of  a  hundredth  penny,  and  sometimes  of  the  fiftieth, 
being  given  to  the  support  of  the  state ;  but  this  is  al- 
ways an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  never 
become  the  foundation  of  a  constant  national  defence. 
We  have  always  found,  where  a  government  has  mor^ 
gaged  all  its  revenues,  that  it  necessarily  sinks  into  k 
state  of  languor,  inactivity,  and  impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  of  this  situation  to  which  Great  Britain  is 
ylsibly  tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  incon^ 
veniences,  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must 
result  from  so  monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of  making 
the  public  the  chief  or  sole  proprietor  of  land,  besides 
investing  it  with  every  branch  of  customs  and  excise, 
which  the  fertile  imagination  of  ministers  and  projec- 
tors have  been  able  to  invent. 

I  must  confess  that  there  has  a  strange  supineness, 
from  long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with 
regard  to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  so  ve- 
hemently complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious 

c  c  2 
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doctrmies.  We  all  own  that  the  Biost  sanguine'  inlfr- 
(^nation  cannot  hope,  either  that  this  or  any  future 
ministry  will  be  possessed  of  such  rigid  and  steady  fru- 
gality, as  to  make  a  considerable  progress  in  the  pay- 
ment of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  situation  of  foreign  af- 
fiurs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them  lebure  and 
tranquillity  for  such  an  undertaking.  ^  JViai  iken  is 
to  become  of  us  ?  Were  we  ever  so  good  Christians,  and 
erer  so  resigned  to  Providence;  this,  methinks,  were  a 
curious  question,  eren  considered  as  a  speculative  one^ 
and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  form 
some  conjectural  solution  of.  The  events  here  will  de- 
pend little  upon  the  contingendes  of  battles,  negoda- 
tions,  intrigues  and  Actions.  There  seems  to  be  a  na- 
tural progress  of  tilings  which  may  guide  our  reason- 
ing. As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  share 
of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this  practice  of  mort- 
gaging, to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of 
ministers,  that  things  would  necessarily  be  carried  to 
4he  length  we  see ;  so  now,  that  they  have  at  last  hi^ 
pily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess  at  the 
tconsequences.  It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two 
events ;  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or 
public  credit  wttl  destroy  the  nation.    It  is  impossible 


5  0  In  times  of  peace  and  security,  wfien  alone  it  u  posa&Ie  to  psy 
debt,  the  moneyed  interest  are  aveise  to  reoerre  partial  paymenta^  wtncfc 
lliey  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  to  advantage ;  and  the  landed  inteteat 
are  areise  to  continue  the  taxes  requisite  for  that  purpose^  Why  there- 
fore should  a  minister  persevere  in  a  measure  so  disagreeable  to  all  par- 
ties? For  the  sake,  I  suppose,  of  a  posterity  which  he  will  never  aee^  or 
of  a  few  reasonable  reflecting  people^  whose  united  interest  pfrtiaps  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  him  the  smallest  borou^  in  England.  It  ia  not 
likely  we  shall  ever  find  any  minister  so  bad  a  politician.  With  regard 
to  these  narrow  destructive  maxima  of  politics,  all  ministers  are  expert 
>fcriou|^— EntnoKs  F,  G,  H,  K 
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fliat  they  can  liQjth  subsist,  after  the  manner  they  have 
been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  pressed  by  an  excellent  citizen.  Mr 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was 
likely  to  take  effect.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fair 
lacy  in  imagining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt;  for 
that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  share 
of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the 
interest,  beside  the  expense  of  levying  these  taxes. 
Had  we  not  better,  then,  says  he,  make  a  distribution 
of  the  debt  among  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  contribute 
a  sum  suitable  to  his  proper^,  and  by  that  means  disp 
charge  at  once  all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages?  He 
seems  not  to  have  considered  that  the  laborious  poor 
pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  annual 
ccmsumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at  onoe^ 
a  proportional  part  of  the  sum  required.  Not  to  meoh 
tion,  that  property  in  money  and  stock  in  trade  might 
easfly  be  concealed  or  disguised ;  and  that  visible  pro» 
perty  in  lands  and  houses  would  Teally  at  last  answer 
for  the  whole;  an  inequality  and  oppression  whidk 
never  would  be  submitted  to.  But  though  this  project 
is  not  likely  to  take  platoe,  it  is  not  altogether  impnv 
bable,  that  when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  aick  of 
their  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  them,  some 
daring  projector  may  arise  with  visionary  schemes  for 
their  discharge.  And  as  public  credit  will  begin,  by 
that  time,  to  be  a  littie  frail,  the  least  touch  will  destroy 
it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the  regency;  and  in 
this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doctor,  ** 


*    »i  c^Someiw^ibooriBgflitci  pradiw  SB  Mf  cspsitoly  kjrvtti* 


^ic  ir  Ik  mom  ^mAithi^  dtac  (ii&  bmnfi'  <iF 
JhirH  will  i^  t9ie  ncfieflmr;  ^ffiwc  otf  tiwB|.  ifaiiwmis. 

l^>^  Ai«^4  drmniittMU^  lamac<nintffm.tiiiJbamlaBgpmps 

ir^l  f^  ihe  \m\AiCf  wbtn  iImj  Wit  so  fiitle 
lyft  ))te4«»d  fyropertksllMilflteiiMliiIlobodb?  Lctthe 
l)m«i  e^mfe  (mnI  sorely  it  will  come)  «liaidieDe«rliiiid% 
kf^nieA\  t0f  ttt«  exigencies  cpftbe  jear,  ne  not  subscrSK 
c<(l  t^f  itnd  f«iUe  not  the  money  profectedL  Suppose  either 
(hftl  the  citfth  of  the  oatiop  is  exbansted ;  m'  that  our 
fttiitif  which  hss  hitherto  been  so  ampler  begins  to  fiul 
Wfkt  Ntippo»0  thatf  in  this  distress,  the  nation  is  threat* 
ettnl  witli  An  invasion ;  a  rebellion  is  suspected  or  brok* 
(Ph  cMit  at  home  \  a  squadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
WitfU  or  pnyy  victuals)  or  repairs ;  or  even  a  foreign  sub- 
sidy f  Atinot  be  advanced.  What  must  a  prince  or  mi« 
ttlAtel*  ilo  in  such  an  emergence?  The  right  of  self-pre- 
li(*t*V(ittou  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more 
\\\  t^Vf^ry  community.    And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen 

S\s¥\  M|t^«i»n  th^tr  piiMIc  A'Mk  Th«  FVench  have  a  custom  (as  the 
t^tn^AH*  l\mtii>4ty  ha^)  «»f  a\i|(mmting  tMr  money ;  and  thb  tlie  nation 
\\fi'k  \\f\^  ^  YMw^  AkmiUariMd  to>  that  it  hurts  not  puUic  credit^  tbonglb 
It  ht*  vvnUy  r^ilHnf  f>ir  at  oncc^  by  •»  edict*  so  much  of  thffar  dcbt^ 
IV  tVth^  i^fmii^tnh  the  (nterMt  without  the  consent  of  their  crediton» 
«M\  \«HW4^  i«  tV  Mme  lh(ngv  they  artiitrsiily  tax  die  ftmdi»  at  wcflas 
vsMi«^  ^'vNI^'^tVk  INmM  %e  |»actist  either  of  d^se 
V^^vrt  1^  t^vit^ed  H^  the  VMlioMil  dehl{  mA  it  is  noi  ii 
t^i^  ^  tW^\  %w  «ii%^w  <(«lher  w««ho4  WM^i  «t  ail  ad«entm«a»  be  tried  on 
t^t»  a^\ai>i^<^NiHtN«^  !(<  yvMv  tmwmhiasmi 
tVvl*  t^«r>ny  aw  *(*  jg^^  w>a»»>»<n  uqpon 

|*M>  tiw^W^  at  <«*K>6k  h>  •»  il»i^e»o»fc  a  visL  '■  Cmniim  F, 
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mdrt  dKD  be  greiCer  tlian  tbe  SoUj  of  ibuw  who  first 
contncted  dd)t;  or  what  is  iDor«>  than  that  tit'  thuw 
who  trmted,  tx  coDtinue  tt>  trust  this  security,  if  tht^!i« 
■tatesmen  hare  the  means  of  safctir  in  th«ir  hamlsi  ami 
do  not  aiq>loy  them.  Tfae  funds,  created  anil  nMurt- 
gaged,  will  by  that  time  bring  in  a  large  yearly  rv\*enue« 
lofficitmt  fer  the  defence  and  security  of  th«  nation  t 
iloaey  is  periiaps  lying  in  the  exchequer,  noiXy  for  the 
discharge  of  the  quarterly  interest :  necessity  calls,  fvar 
nrge%  reason  exhorts,  compassion  alone  excluimi :  'Ilia 
money  will  immediately  be  seized  for  the  current  ler* 
nee,  under  tbe  most  solemn  protestAtiona,  perhapii  of 
being  immediately  replaced.  But  no  more  ia  rt!<]uiKUa. 
The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  buries  thousands  in  its  ruins.  And  this,  I  tliilik, 
may  be  called  the  natwdl  death  of  public  credit  [  for  to 
this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal  body  to 
its  dissolution  and  destruction. 

So  great  dupes  arc  tbe  generality  of  mankind,  that 
notwithstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  credltf 
as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occosiuni 
it  would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again 
revive  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  Tlie  pre- 
sent king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed 
money  at  a  lower  interest  than  «ver  hii  grandfiither  didf 
and  as  low  as  thi 
Datura]  rate  of  ini 
men  are  common] 
seal,  than  by  whai 
yet  promises^  pro 
aUnremcnta  of  pr 
flnenceas  fieware 
t^es>  can^tbr  tl 
ed  over  and  over 


cif  popularity  and  patriotism  are  still  tbe  beaton  nad  W 
power  and  tyranny;  flattery,  to  treachery;  standing  ar- 
mies to  arbitrary  goyemment;  and  the  gloiy  of  God  to 
the  temporal  interest  of  the  clergy.    The  fisar  of  an 
everlasting  destruction  of  credit,  ^olring  it  to  be  aa 
evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear.   A  prudent  man,  in  realityt 
would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  we 
had  taken  a  spnnge  to  our  ddits,  than  at  present;  as 
much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  though  one  oooid  not 
iorce  him  to  pay,  is  a  preforabie  debtor  to  an  honest 
bankrupt:  For  tbe  former,  in  order  to t:any  on  busi* 
ness,  may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge  his  ddits, 
where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  latter  has  it  not  in 
his  power.  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus,  *  as  it  is  eternal- 
ly true,  is  very  applicable  to  our  present  case.   Sed  vut» 
gus  ad  magnitudinem  beneficiomm  aderat  .*   Shdtissimux 
quisgue  pccuniis  mercabaiur  ^  Apud  sapientes  cassa  habe^ 
baniurj  qtue  neque  dart  neque  accipij  salva  republican  po* 
ierant.    The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  o- 
blige  to  pay.   The  only  check  which  the  creditors  have 
up<m  her,  is  the  interest  of  preserving  credit;  an  inter* 
est  which  may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt, 
and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even 
supposing  that  credit  irrecoverable.    Not  to  moition, 
that  a  present  necessity  often  forces  states  into  mea* 
sures,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  against  their  ia^ 
terest. 

These  two  events  supposed  above,  are  calamitous, 
but  not  the  most  calamitous.  Thousands  are  thereby 
sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not 
without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place, 
and  that  millions  may  be  sacrificed  tar  ever  to  the  teni« 
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or  duniK^'rou^it  Hw  <i  inU 

And  thoufit'^  tho  I  Imut)  %\( 
caaxposed  of  propriotorii  of  liimli 
of  Qmbdiods  chiefly;  nml  coniiof|Ui«iUly 
be  sui^>osed  to  Imvo  f^rmil  i^rtipui'^ 
the  connexioni  of  thr«  iiu*iiil)ur4 
maj  be  so  grat  with  the  proprietorii  hn  to  wnU'V  liMmi 
iiHM«  tenadous  of  public  faith  than  priKlc^tu't*^  luAuyf  or 
even  justice,  strictly  speaking,  reciuiritN.    Aiui  piihiipMi 
too,  our  foreign  enemies  may  be  uo  \uAiilv  m»  U;  tiin 
coyer,  that  our  safety  lies  in  despaifi  aiul  limy  noi  (lii  i  i 
fore  show  the  danger,  open  and  hiirafiWitlf  lill  U  \n  ui 
evitable.   The  balance  of  power  in  Kuropi'^  ooi'  |/.)t«Mil 
fiithers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  bavi5  all  d«  <  itu^i  o^o  mu 
qual  to  be  preserved  without  our  uiU'hili/n  aijiJ  ui,.iJ 
ance.     But  our  children,  weary  M' Uu'  Mfu/zyli,  MJ.il 
fettered  with  incumbrance«,  muy  til  ^l^/ivn  m^  um  ,  i.i.it 
see  their  neighbours  oppr^wtupA  ntui  *//t^^m  $iM     >n.    ,*i 
last,  they  themselves  aod  tii^^ir  «7i/iiV/#/  )*«  i/>/M.  »«i  »,.» 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  Ajt*d  iitn  ums  j/'Oj,*  /,^  i  *  /.  /U 
be  denominated  the  viuUni  d/Koih  4^  ou*  jninu  a  t  »'.- 


'  I  htre  beard  it  bw  becB  c^MuyvtM!;  <<4ir^  a\  t«^  ^y  if,  .„     A  *      ,  / 

fignie aft  pnMaft «B tbor  Mic«tMi*' ^  U#»    m   «*«•  *^  ^  p*f  ,,    ^ 

wonldy  m  as  aBrtanCy  twtcwar  !««»  «4^(.«'    «•  ^- «i   ^   o     .     ^ 
oftbepeopk.     The  di^m*.«  «m«c  i**^**^'*^*.;  <^  i«^    ,,  *   *  ^    , 
MSatf  k  a—A  lieMar  ntwwc  <if«<:  «b4^<«/   «*«>«w  t.. 


^»?»     yfn»*^  -f     f 


» 
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cxtraordiiisx  xvtaciBses  kt  c^oiktc^  H:!*LV'<«<r<v«  m 
die  mtwwl,  m  ««^  as  n  =■«  jc  x^>jca;  wv'<d.  I'V  ih'«« 
Bo-a  fwiluys  *v  ^B  bees  am-«cai  i.v  a^or  iV<i  tNy^* 
pen,  fro^  ipnces  and  p^iac^nJis^  ot  vhWlt  <-^w>  \ivm> 
^  or  bvoi  cbiMTjrtkw,  !>»<■  stixii^^^M 
:  Bat  it  k  iiA<Mi  tull^-  «s  tW(> 
posnUe  for  hmiui  pndaxc,  beforslMn^  t\>  K^vm-^ 

I.  Ooe  vonld  think  it  pssential  to  fTcrv  Mi^vrvHW 
cotuMdl  or  BssemUy  whkfa  debat 
speech  should  be  granted  to  « 
all  motions  or  reasonings  should 
any  way  tend  to  illustrate  the  pc 
One  would  conclude,  with  sUll  | 
aAer  a  motion  was  made,  which 
ed  by  that  assembly  in  which  t 
lodged,  the  member  who  made  i 
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be  exempted  from  future  trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  po- 
litical maxim  can,  at  first  sigbt,  appear  more  indisput- 
able, than  that  he  must,  at  least,  be  secured  from  all 
inferior  juriadiction ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  the 
same  supreme  legislative  assembly  in  their  subsequent 
meetings,  could  make  him  accountable  for  those  mo- 
tions and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given 
their  approbation.  But  these  axioms,  however  irrefiu- 
gable  they  may  appear,  have  all  fidled  in  the  Athenian 
government,  from  causes  and  principles  too,  which  ap- 
pear almost  inevitable. 

By  the  yc«^  wm^gMftm,  or  indictment  of  iUegality^ 
(though  it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or 
tommentators)  any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a 
common  court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had 
passed  upon  his  motion,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
if  that  law  appeared  to  the  court  unjust,  or  prejudicial 
%o  the  public.  Thus  Demosthenes,  finding  that  ship- 
money  was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore 
the  same  burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  galleys, 
corrected  this  inequality  by  a  very  useful  law,  whidi 
propcMtioned  the  expense  to  the  revenue  and  incxMne  of 
Bach  individuaL  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  assem- 
bly ;  he  proved  its  advantages ; '  he  convinced  the  peo- 
ple, the  only  legislature  in  Athens ;  the  law  passed,  and 
was  carried  into  execution :  Yet  was  he  tried  in  a  cri- 
minal court  for  that  law,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  rich, 
who  resented  the  alteration  that  he  had  introduced 
into  the  finances.^  He  was  indeed  acquitted,  upoft 
proving  anew  the  usefulness  of  bis  law. 

Ctesiphon  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
'particular  honours  should  be  conferred  on  D^nostfaen- 

'  His  haxBDgue  for  it  b  still  extaot:   n^c  Xv/c^^hc^. 
^  Pro  Cteaphonte. 


4» 

those  hamama:  T«x  mat  OicBijdun  xrittc  bx  ihi  jsiil* 
a.j^ig    -,     It  vas  jB^nnd.  jkbiiiv  mha-  -xatuts^  zhs 

the  Miiiiiwi  ^i  =  -A^  ^v  nBHtor  «Bf:  culif^  vtvir. u 
ddend  hb  biead.  ^»i  iMBimiiiiiiiiri  liirofetT:  «'iiu-!h  br 
txeeaiei  br  A^  t^*^""«*  jnaoe  fif  ei:taaentx  Thm  has 
erer  snee  beoi  Uk  admimucm  nf  mankind. 

After  the  hatde  of  CWrof,  a  'ixf  vat'  ■jaane^  miaa 
fli*  motioD  of  HyperiiiHt  ^rmc  lifaair  lo  sisTCS*  4mi 
eDroUiDg  than  in  the  trocfK. '  On  artviKni  of  iliH 
law,  tbe  oistor  ws  a&erwardt  tned  br  iht  mdkunrM 
abore  mentiMMd,  and  def<ei]d«d  himaciC  UDoni;  ctbcr 
topics^  by  that  stroke  cdebntcd  br  FIolutIi  and  Lcn- 
ginus.  It  was  not  J,  said  bc^  /*«/  »£»nrrf_f;*-  ;*,«  /<:x ; 
7/  mu  *A^  nteemties  rfvar;  it  vms  lit  batilf  t/Ci.r- 
rmea.  The  oradoas  of  Demostfaenes  abound  viik 
many  instances  of  trials  of  ibis  natnre,  and  proT«  ckar- 
ly,  that  nothing  was  more  conunonlr  practised. 

Tbe  Athenian  Democrscy  was  such  a  tiunaltaous 
goTemment  as  we  can  scarc«l;  form  a  notion  of  in  th« 
present  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body 
of  the  people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  limitatioik 
of  property,  wlthoat  any  distinction  of  rank,  without 
control  from  any  magistracy  or  senate;*  and  conw* 
quently  without  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence. 
The  Athenians  soon  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefi 

■  Flutwchui  ID  Tila  Decem  OnUmim.  D«no«tlienm  pitt  ■  dlflB- 
KBtaoccwBl  of  thislmw,    Contn  Ariitogiton,  oraL  II.     Ha  tttjt,  Uiat 

ib  purport  wu,  to  Tnukr  the  £riiui  Uiti/ui,  or  U  mtore  t' '"-    " 

sf  baring  officM  to  tbcM  who  lud  been  declared  incapabli 
llwH  wa«  both  daoaaa  oT  die  aame  law. 

'  The  Kiute  of  tbe  Beui  waa  oolf  a  kla  oiimnmH  moli 
lot  from  Momg  t)w  tcoplc,  aad  their  Mitborit;  itm  sM  ^mi 
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attending  this  constitution :  But  being  averse  to  check«* 
ing  themselves  by  any  rule  or  restriction,  they  resolv-* 
ed,  at  least,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counsellors, 
by  the  fear  of  future  punishment  and  inquiry.  They 
accordingly  instituted  this  remarkable  law,  a  law  esteem- 
ed so  essential  to  their  form  of  government,  that  .Sschi- 
nes  insists  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that,  were  it  abolish* 
ed  or  neglected,  it  were  impossible  for  the  Demociacy 
to  subsist. ' 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liber^ 
from  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts,  because  these 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  And  they  justly  considered 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage^  where 
they  had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  not  only  to  retract  and  control  whatever  had 
been  determined,  but  to  punish  any  guardian  for  mea- 
sures which  they  had  embraced  by  his  persuasion. 
The  same  law  had  place  in  Thebes,  "^  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens, 
on  the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful 
or  popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  re* 
^peal. 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public 
revenues  to  the  support  of  shows  and  spectacles,  made 
it  criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this 
law.  ^    Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to 

'  In  Ctesiphontfem.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  ttep  after  the  dia- 
aolution  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  thirty,  was  to  annul  die 
yp«cf «  «yapay«/uttTf  as  We  learn  from  Demosthenes  K«er«  Ti/ttox.  The  ora- 
tor, in  this  oration,  gives  us  the  words  of  the  law,  establishing  the  T^f  «fs 
«rap«vo/K«iy,  page  297,  ex  edit,  AldL  And  he  accounts  for  it  ftom  the 
tame  principles  we  here  reason  upon« 

"  Plut  in  TiU  Pelop.  ■  Demost  OlynUi.  1,  «• 


ov  SOME  sEMAXK^zix  ^orrvi>es..  4\  ^ 


Real  all  the  imtonmlies  fcnMffr  «:raR vU«  IsM  ^  sW« 
prive  tlie  people  for  the  future  of  tike  pomw  \>f  ji^^^^t* 
ing  any  more.  "^  Thus  all  bills  of  attaimkr  ^  x^viv  ^^^"^ 
bid,  or  laws  that  affected  one  Atheniiin^  w  Uluml  i^>  • 
tending  to  the  whole  conunonwealth.  Hu^jio  nltniuil 
daiises,  by  which  the  l^islature  vainly  a(ltnM|Mi>il  (ti 
bind  itself  for  ever,  proceeded  from  an  uuIvi^imiI  Aiin«i* 
in  the  people  of  their  own  levity  and  incoiihdttM'yi 

IL  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  aN  wii  itUm'is^  \h 
the  Garman  empire,  is  considered  by  I^>nl  PiUnihtt 
bury  *  as  an  absurdity  in  politics :  But  wlini  hih*»i  ^a^ 
say  to  two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  iin^  nmn*'  ^f»ih*U  ^tt 
machine,  without  any  mutual  cheeky  e^/riif  </l^  oP  hmI//'^ 
dination,  and  yet  preserve  the  gr^.i»f>  >i  Ut*Hfton^  *  ^/^ 
conoonl?    Toestid)lisb  twodi^tii^X  i^y -'vi^^M*^  /•/(/ 
of  wfaidi  possesses  full  and  at/«^/ v^a  vv^  v^^^/  i'  ■<  n 
itff^  and  stands  in  no  need  *A  ',;>.  v  '.<//*•..   '>  *  /  ■ 
to  give  validlnr  V>  }u  $^^'^     V"{   **—/  vi  ^      t 

are  f  liirtrd  by  the  pnMuviit  -^  ^nti  /^V/^     ^  ^    i 

JLui  jiiVi'it  X  #*•'/  •*     *  ,A   *  ,    , 
I  have  in  By  €;ve  wia  urj(««^  ti«n  ^-r^^  4;^'.. 


/' 


* 
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or  poets.  But  there  is  no  need  for  searching  long,  ia 
order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  supposi^ 
tions :  For  this  was  actually  the  case  with  the  Roman 
Tepublic 

The  legislative  power  was  there  lodged  in  the  comi* 
iia  centuriata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  former,  it  is 
well  known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  census^ 
so  that  when  the  first  class  was  unanimous,  though  it 
contained  not  perhaps  the  hundredth  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  determined  the  whole;  and,  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  established  a  law.  In  the  lat-* 
ter,  every  vote  was  equal ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the 
senate  was  not  there  requisite^  the  lower  people  entire* 
ly  prevailed,  ttid  gave  law  to  the  whole  state.  In  all 
party-divisions,  at  first  betw^n  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians,  afterwards  between  the  nobles  and  the  peo^ 
pie,  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  was  predominant  in 
the  first  legislature,  that  of  the  democracy  in  the  se^ 
cond :  The  one  could  always  destroy  what  the  other 
had  established :  Nay,  the  one  by  a  sudden  and  un-* 
foreseen  motion,  might  take  the  start  of  the  other,  and 
totally  annihilate  its  rival  by  a  vote,  which,  from  the 
Jiature  of  the  constitution,  had  the  full  authority  of  a 
law.  But  no  such  contest  is  observed  in  the  history 
of  Rome :  No  instance  of  a  quarrel  between  these  two 
legislatures,  though  many  between  the  parties  that 
governed  in  each.  Whence  arose  this  concord,  which 
jnay  seem  so  extraordinary  ? 

The  legislature  established  in  Rome,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Servius  TuUius,  was  the  comitia  cerUuriatOj 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the 
government  for  some  time  very  aristocratical.  But  thp 
people,  having  numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and 
being  elated  with  frequent  conquests  and  victories  in 
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d^r  itnti^fft  wor^i.  alhravs  prerailed  vhen  pushed  to 
CAjjfuuicvr^  jni£  dr^  GESovted  Gnom  the  spimte  the  bhi» 
pscsaBTK  nf  tiiK  Gnhmnes^  acMl  nest  the  kgisbtrre  power 
aT'^ttr  jamxcidc  Uriliutw^  It  then  behoved  the  DoUes  to 
he  JMancft  aao^fai  cboB  ever  not  to  provoke  die  peoplfc 
Fcr  2iau&  t^tt  fioncKr  vii^  the  Litter  vere  ahvirs  po&> 
^  rSbsv^  hati  new  jroc  paasessioQ  of  kcal  ratho-> 

(oniiif  inHtantfT  bfesk  in  pieces 

>  w{m:&  (nrecfilT  uppaaeJ  theni. 


hr  jflAoBDOb.  &^  uiuBje^^  br  oambcikiCbiGCB.  jod  br  the 
tiespaz  want  tti  diior  c&arac&er«  the  ncbues  Bii^^^  oAea 
fBwaiL,  ami  t&Rsc  chie-  v&oiie  warf  rrae  oi^spt^raaaeatz 
BMt  1b£  caa^  <apabT  4et  chefr  «z30tzJZiS  *nrttanit,r.  m.  op- 
piMpr^'™^  tu  :^  s^rmnr,  J2!ue%  had  somt  ixt  che  adva&» 
«f  t&K  oraCLQicuiu  ft:«£i£cher  vich  dteor  coHssbs^ 
ci2ii£&.  Jiiii  ;uL  Ait  magffffrafirfs  eufeibii  bv  IL 
srJmtc^  mat  hirvin^  thie  iBne  reaaoiK 
tar  III  iiwiniii.  :&&  :s7imrit£&£.  irvf-nwir'^  nsKalifsi  Iisivs 

nrr  cf  "Sut  imtin?^  arnosexkiti  rne  oescLe  irmL  ^jcvpk^^ 

ultad  ±e  agrliTHs  of  cbe  jeuoe  ami  !ib»> 

r.     T^e  tzmttractir  iiimii  it  cumnmiuni:  ^ymagrn 

rhgnijh   tfrumL  in.  juthuircy^  vnt  '3«aiir 

to  1^  mther  •t*gr«rtiinire>  <iduir  by  r^peaiiiur  Jts  'ji.iiia%H 
iii.Hining  jwi  whicii  •£  iuxsaw  womujI  juwh  '3e 

•sBCJ^Tjr  .jne  -fiuchr  irtemor  .*f 
ly  A.inian  Ji   he  -liiri   )*i»iit    j*' 
his  Ctrl  W^flsiL    Hlirft  .Uirlionr,  r»fs«>*\rTn«x  '*>    i#*nrr»» 
Zmttis  If  iii?  inr^tmment  if'  v''>;iif3in»f   '^mL 

ift  3rr>7esii;  -lit*  ji*i«>an«r  >/   h#*  )/I)t»r,  y\\u\\    %it^ 
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been  ordered  by  the  senate.    But  affiur»  were  theb 
fisJlen  iiito  sudi  confusion,  and  the  Roman  conatiiutioii 
was  so  near  its  final  dissolution,  that  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  such  an  expedient    This  contest,  ber 
mdes,  was  founded  more  on  form  than  party.    It  was 
the  senate  who  ordered  the  camitia  tribuia^  that  they 
might  obstruct  the  meeting  of  the  centuriatOj  which, 
by  the  constitution,  or  at  least  forms  of  the  govern- 
loent,  could  alone  dispose  of  provinces. 
'    Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  ^enturiaia^  tfaou^ 
banished  by  the  tributoj  that  is,  by  bl  pUbiscitum.    Bui 
ids  banishment,  we  may  observe,  never  was  considered 
as  a  legal  deed,  arising  from  the  free  choice  and  incU- 
nation  of  the  people.    It  was  always  ascribed  to  the 
vidience  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the  disorders  intn>- 
4uced  by  him  into  the  government. 
'    III.  The  third  custom  which  we  pmpose  to  remark 
regards  England,  and,  though  it  be  not  so  important  as 
those  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
is  no  less  singular  and  unexpected.     It  is  a  maxim  in 
politics,  which  we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and 
imiversal,  that  a  power,  however  great,  when  granted 
by  law  to  an  eminent  magistrate,  is  not  so  dangerous 
to  liberty  as  ah  authority,  however  inconsiderable, 
which  he  acquires  from  violence  and  usurpation.     Fcr 
besides  that  the  law  always  limits  every  power  which 
it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a  concession  esta- 
blishes the  authority  whence  it  is  derived,  and  pre- 
serves the  harmony  of  the  constitution.     By  the  same 
right  that  one  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law,  an- 
other may  also  be  claimed, .  and  another,  with  still 
greater  facility ;  while  the  first  usurpations  bcAh  serve 
as  precedents  to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  malnr 
tain  them.     Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampden's  con- 
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dvct,  wb>  iBwtwiifJ  die  vlmle  ^iakaoe  of  lojdl  pio* 
flBcntiaB,  TwAet  than  pay  a  tax  of  twatfr  diillinfits 
not  iimiuaeJ  bjr  Fuliament;  hence  the  care  of  all 
Engiidi  patnots  to  goaid  against  the  first  encroach* 
ments  of  theciown;  and  hence  akme  the  existoice^  at 
this  day,  of  Fjiglidi  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  orcasion  where  the  Parlia-^ 
nent has depaited  fixNn  this  maxim;  and  that  is,  in 
the  presamg  rf  seamen.  The  exercise  of  an  irregu* 
lar  power  is  here  taddy  permitted  in  the  crown ;  and 
dioag^  it  has  freqnendy  been  under  deliberation  how 
that  power  might  be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  to  the  sovereign,  no  safe  expe- 
dient  could  ever  be  proposed  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  danger  to  liberty  always  appeared  greater  from 
Ibw  than  from  usurpation.  When  this  power  is  exer- 
dsed  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the  navy,  men  wil* 
lin^y  submit  to  it  from  a  sense  of  its  use  and  neces- 
si^ ;  and  the  sailors,  who  are  alone  a&cted  by  it,  find 
nobody  to  support  them  in  claiming  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  law  grants,  without  distinction,  to 
all  English  subjects.  But  were  this  power,  on  any  oc» 
easioD,  made  an  instrument  of  faction  or  ministerial 
tyranny,  the  opposite  faction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of 
their  country,  would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and 
support  the  injured  party ;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen 
would  be  asserted ;  juries  would  b^  implacable ;  and 
the  tools  of  tyranny,  acting  both  against  law  and  equi- 
ty, would  meet  with  the  severest  vengeance.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  were  the  Parliament  to  grant  such  an  au- 
thority, they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  these  two 
inconveniences.  They  would  either  bestow  it  under 
so  many  restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose  its  effect, 
by  cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown;  or  they 
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lOfninghr  the  most  afaeord  aod 
tborxtr.  in  tzzoes  of  fhH  izx&OBsi  peace  and 
anned  againgt  lav.  A  cmrnnaed  Tioknoe  b  pemitted 
in  die  crovni  aaodst  die  greatest  jeiloosr  and  vaScb- 
fblness  in  die  people;  naj,  praoee&i^  from  diose 
▼erj  principle&i  Ubertr,  in  a  ooontiy  of  die  hi^^iest 
Jlbenjy  is  left  entirely  to  its  ovn  defenrri,  without  an j 
eonntenanoe  or  proCectian.  The  wild  state  erf' natme 
is  renewed  in  one  of  the  most  crritiaBd  societies  of 
tanlrmHj  and  great  lidence  and  disorder  are  cqoh 
mitted  with  imponi^;  while  the  one  party  {deads  obe- 
dience to  the  supreme  magistrate^  the  other  the  sanc- 
tion of  fondamental  laws. 
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OF  THE  POFULOUSMESS  OF  ANCIEHT  NATIONS.  " 


There  is  very  little  ground,  either  from  reason  or 
observation,  to  conclude  the  world  eternal  or  incor- 

s  (t  '  An  eininent  clergjrman  id  Edinburgh,  h>nng  irrote,  lonw  jrean 
^o,  •  diicouTw  on  tbe  ume  question  with  thii,  of  the  populouumt  of 
indent  nations,  was  pleued  lately  to  coRimunicate  it  to  the  author.  It 
maiotsDed  the  opponte  Bide  of  tfae  arguniGnl,  to  vhat  ii  hero  iniiMed 
on,  and  contained  much  erudition  and  good  reasoning.  The  author  ac- 
lutow  ledges  to  hare  borrowed,  vith  some  Tuiationt  from  that  diKour*e> 
two  computations,  that  with  regard  to  the  number  of  inhaliitant*  In  Jjtl- 
giiim,  and  that  with  regard  to  those  in  Epinu.  If  thin  Inmed  gentlo- 
man  be  prevuled  on  to  publiib  his  dissertation,  it  wilt  Kr*e  to  gfva 
great  light  into  tbe  present  question,  the  most  curious  and  important  of 
all  questions  of  eruditioiL  ' 

In  EomoKS  U,  N,  this  note  is  cfaangec 

wtHa'  baa  bonoured  tlus  discourse  with  : 

tTudition  and  good  sense.     So  learned  t 

the  author  suspect  that  his  reasonings  were 

Dot  used  tlie  precButiOD,  tnma  the  begit 

scepBca]  side  ;  and  hanng  taken  tliis  adn 

cnihled,  diougfa  with  mucfa  inferior  taitir 

total  defol.     That  Renrcnd  g«nthman  « 

tigoiust  is  so  cntrcnrfaed,  that  it  will  be  i 

b  sDcfa  a  Btoatini,  cmld  defend  luDMrH 

^■nst  Cmct.    The  indiot,  bowcrtr,  *er] 
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ropdhk.  The  oominiiil  aod  rapid  modoo  oF  nuiitery 
the  Tiolent  lerolntaons  vith  vfaidi  ereiy  put  is  agi- 
tated, the  changes  icmaiked  in  die  heavens,  the  jdain 
tiaoes  as  wdl  as  tndidoo  of  an  muTeisal  deluge,  or 
general  conmlsiao  of  the  dements;  all  diese  prore 
stzoi^ J  the  mortalhr  of  this  bbiic  of  the  world,  and 
its  pjssage^  br  oormption  or  dissolution,  from  cme 
state  or  order  to  another.  It  mast  therefore,  as  well 
as  each  indiridoal  Sam  which  it  contains,  have  its  in- 
&ncT,  jooth,  manhood,  and  cdd  age ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  all  these  Tariadons,  man,  eqoaDy  with 
erery  ammal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.  In  die 
flomishii^  age  of  the  world  it  may  be  expected,  that 
the  human  qiedes  should  possess  greater  Tigonr  both 
of  mind  and  body,  more  prosperoos  health,  higfaer  spi- 
rits, longer  life,  and  astronger  indinadon  and  power  of 
generadon.  Bot  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and 
homan  sodety  of  oonrse,  have  any  such  gradual  rero- 
lotions,  they  are  too  slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short 
period  vdiich  is  comprehended  by  history  and  tradi- 
ticMi.  Stature  and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  eren 
courage  and  extent  of  genius,  seem  hitherto  to  have 
Seen  naturaDy,  in  all  ages,  pretty  much  the  same.  The 
arts  and  sciences,  indeed,  have  flourished  in  one  pe- 
riod, and  have  decayed  in  anodier;  but  we  may  ob- 
serve that  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  greatest  per- 
fection among  one  people,  they  were  perhaps  totally 
unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nadoos;  and  diough 
diey  uniyersally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  succeed- 


antagonist  has  delected  many  mirtakea  both  in  his  andioritief  lad 
irawaiiiigs :  and  it  was  owing  entird j  to  that  fentlcnian*s  indolfnccb 
that  many  more  errors  were  not  remaiked.  In  this  editioi^  adfaatige 
has  been  taken  of  his  learned  animadTeraonSy  and  the  Eany  his  1 
vendoaed  less  imperfect  than  formeriy. ' — ^Note  in  Enmoirs  F«  G. 
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tng  generation  thej  agun  mired,  and  diffofcd  dia»> 
selves  over  the  woiid.  As  &r,  tliereliire^  as  obacrialion 
reaches,  there  is  no  mrmsaJ  d^Bercaee  diMxmible  n 
the  human  apexxs ;  and  tboo^  it  were  allowed,  that 
the  imiverse,  like  an  aniial  bod5,  had  a  natural  pro* 
gress  Irom  infimcy  to  old  age^  jet  as  it  nrast  nil]  be 
oncertun,  whether,  at  pwimt,  it  be  adTmdn^  to  iti 
point  of  perfection,  or  dedming  from  it,  ve  eammc 
dtence  presnppoae  any  dec^  m  *"■■"■  mM iii i  '  T* 
t^oTC,  ther^re,  or  airoiMH  for  AM  inpcnor  popa- 
lousness  of  antiqintj',  iHndi  n  cobmiooIt  capfMMol,  by 
the  imaginary  joolh  or  *igo^  of  ttc  worid,  «iii  wanc- 
\j  be  admitted  by  any  jwt  RMoacr.  These  grmtr^ 
pitytieal eaaata  iwghl  iiMfiilj  lo  be  r""^^""****  froMtiiJt 


Tha«  are  indeed  MaKaoR/WErfKitfcr/'Jtfuai/caMei 
^  hnportanee.  Diieam  are  ■nrr'Tmni  in  tssf^izsr, 
which  are  afanmt  okaowa  to  om&txn  ■exi^une ;  aid 
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generation,  should  make  a  vast  difference,  it  may  be 
thought,  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  when 
joined  to  venereal  disten^rs,  a  new  plague  difiiised 
every  where,  this  disease  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its 
constant  operation,  to  the  three  great  scourges  of  man* 
kind,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain, 
therefore,  that  ancient  times  were  more  populous  than 
the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be  assigned  for 
so  gre^t  a  change,  these  physical  causes  alone,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us.  satis- 
fection  on  that  head* 

But  is  it  certain  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  of  Vos- 
sius,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has 
veqtured  to  affirm,  that  according  to  the  best  compu- 
tations which  these  subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are 
not  now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of 
mankind,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  * 
It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison  in  this 
case,  must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  our- 
selves, to  the  scene  of  ancient  history;  Europe,  and  the 
nations  round  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  ex* 
actly  the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom,  or  even 
city;  at  present :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those 
of  ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left 
us  such  imperfect  traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw 
together  some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  inter- 
mingle the  inquiry  concerning  caitses  with  that  con- 
ceming^r/5;  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where 


'  Lettres  Fersan^s.     See  also  L*£sprit  de  Lpiz,  lib.  zuiL  cap.  1*^ 
18,  m 
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tbf  be?  3at  be  a 
g^w.  We  iiuii.jcrst.  c 
frcHn  -"h*  w«  know  irt  rHe  -11:;^:— :i  t  "---  "  ^  "  - 
pa^iU,  -Jiai  aancfmx  .unst  .^re  -Trri  v.."  •  -•  _•  ^- 
sav^^  wbediffl'  in  reaiirv  i  — ^  •>.  _;--=:.  =-j-; 
a  Moear^  liutt  the  canctuajL-a  i  x-  ■&  •?--= —  -• 
ii  rnsesMledr  in  iToor  ti  jii^.:— :~.  1  j  —  -  -:...^^ 
w. 

Ib  Mttral,  we  may  in^erT.  ^.l;  — ;  .j^^l  i  »..:! 
n-Tvd  to  tiie  compamnvft  v  -:"-_■.  ■iiii'=-i  J  —'■-•^  -i 
^^j^iloiiis,  rPTl'*^  importani  .-.rj-r  -:«;'_-^i»  itu  .-."3- 
taaoiT  dettnnioes  concern intt  ue  it-ci--''^:'--:  .1  Lur 
idwle  police,  their  numnert.  a:ii  i.t;  --^Tisuiijiijo  a 
tbeir  goremmoit  For  as  Jii-r^  1.  n  m  ntu.  h-'ji 
pvUg  giwt  femikle,  a.  dean;  jnii  ;,'iw-:r  ■!  £^;ii:r-jni.nt 
moie  actne  diaa  is  ever  nDi"':rsi..;'  tiLa-iru,  ii«  .-^ 
stnints  which  d»ey  liii  nnii*ir  hultc  tcck-:-!  T-.m  ^une 
difficnlties  in  their  atnadoiLr  wiiuia  .t  .Kii.mif  -«  :k  wi»e 
lfgtsUtn">  cxiefuUj  to  obaerv;  anil  c-jm/v't,  SjiunX 
ervry  mxa,  who  thinks  he  cad  ma^-.toji  a  Rim, 17.  wJl 
have  one ;  and  tfae  haauLQ  species,  3L  Cj*  nsx  ><t'  pn>> 
pagation,  would  more  than  tl-ju.>-fi  tTirr  ;r:nKrjx;t3a. 
How  fast  do  mankind  muttipiT  in  vi^rj  cuUjv.x  vr  n"rw 
settlement,  where  it  is  an  easy  m^t^er  to  p^ovl^i1;  for  a 
lamily,  and  where  men  are  nowise  litraitt-ued  or  con- 
fioed  as  in  long  established  govL-raments  ?  History 
(dls  Ds  IVequently  of  plagues  which  have  swept  away 
the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  people;  yet  iu  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  the  destruction  was  not  perccivetl,  and  the 

society  had  again  acquired  their  fori — ' —      '"— 

lands  which  were  cultivated,  the  hoi 
modities  raised,  the  riches  acquire! 
pie,  who  escaped,  immediately  to  ni 
milks,  which  supplied  the  place  of 


jftmL  ir  X  lk&  ^eamoKLf  emarj  wise,  jost,  moA 
maitt  jfiifsiiunesL^  jy  sendcsai^  die  cwiilif mn  of  its 
sibieeiB  e:^  and  scire*  wdL  aiwsi^  ■hmniii  »og|  in 


inBBS  eora  anif;.  and  diac  nose  popidaes  An  one 
which  is  oni'T  jmai  iir  jaamiage>  Li  jmlimiA  wsm 
riniwap%.  a»  die  necesanes  at  the  mfaabifiiHto  are  tlm« 
fevQ^  ami  Tesiciatian.  more  puwuilliU  are  Ekci]f  to  b^ 
p«ipiiiira»:  But  If  eveiy  diin^  elae  be  rf|ilj  it 

QD 


will  jiso  be  most  people* 

The  qiiBitioii*.  tfaerc^ie^  nniirrnimg^  Ae  popdiovH 
■B»  of  aitr'fi^wr  and  modem  tunes^  bengp  allowed  of 
^luaL  importance*  i£  will  be  tsxifastit^  it  we  wmud 
hnn^  ^  to  some  *f**«»*^"»*w*^*»«^  to  ciMii|Mii'e  bodi  tbc 
dmme^ijc  and  pautiad  ^fjuicitm  of  these  tww  periods  B 
•nto^  to  jud{7e  cf  the  &cls  b^  their  noral  ciMww;  whiA 
ii  tfae^l^tf  view  m.  which,  we  ptupomid  to 


of  Ae  anoents  and  that  of  die  modemsy  conaiafc»  in 
Ae  ptactke  of  slaTerr*  wfaick  ptevnSed  wntm^  dfeeiaf> 
mer,  and  which  has  been  aboli^ed  for  some  cqiiiies 
dbroogfaoot  Ae  gvcater  pact  of  Eompe^  Sane  pt9^ 
ailtnirgfs  cjf  the  ancieofcs^  ws^i  aenlows  paitisaBS 
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of  civil  liberty,  (for  these  sentiments,  as  they  are  both 
of  them  in  the  main  extremely  just,  are  found  to  b« 
ahnost  inseparable),  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  losi 
of  this  institution ;  and  whilst  they  brand  all  submiiH 
sion  to  the  government  of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh 
denomination  of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  yo  real  slavery  and  subjection* 
But  to  one  who  considers  coolly  on  the  subject,  it  will 
appear  that  human  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys 
more  liberty  at  present,  in  the  most  arbitrary  govern* 
ment  of  Europe,   than  it  ever  did  during  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  ancient  times.     As  much  as  sub* 
mission  to  a  petty  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  not 
beycmd  a  single  city,  is  more  grievous  than  obedience 
to  a  great  monarch ;  so  much  is  domestic  slavery  more 
cruel  and  expressive  than  any  civil  subjection  wliatso* 
ever.     The  more  the  master  is  removed  from  us  iff 
place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy^  the  le.<fs 
are  our  actions  inspected  and  controlleil,  and  the  faint* 
er  that  cruel  comparisoo  becomes  between  fmt  tmn  sf itv 
jection,  and  the  freedciin,  and  even  domini/m  iA  anry* 
ther.    The  remains  which  are  feund  of  dom^^f  ic  .<ilflt* 
eiy,  in  the  American  colonies,  and  amtrnff  <^mr^  Vjtifti^ 
pean  nations,  would  never  surely  crefiif,  a  <h^)f^  ttf 
icndering  it  more  universal.      The  liUU   htittiffiiify 
cxMnmoaly  cbaerred  in  persons  ac^.n<it/>m<»d,  ttttm  ihnt 
infimcy,  to  cxercke  so  great  Authority  ryv&r  fh^'ft  Mhrw- 
and  to  trample  upon  hrnnAvy  rj^ffif^^  wf'fh 
done  to  disgu^  m  with  that  imf>ivnr»/f^rl  (Uf" 
Sbr  can  a  more  probable.  f<»a<k>n  h^  ti^^'i((frNl 
fiir  the  severe,  I  ought  say,  barbflrmw  m«nrr/'f4  f4  mi 
dent  times,  than  the  practice*  f\(  d/>w^'<tl^  A])iv&fy  j  h^ 
wbidb  every  man  ot  rank  wag  r^^nd^r^d  fi  p^f^y  fytnuft 
and  educated  amidst  the  flatt*jry,  jw>l>miM^i<my  nfifl  \ow 
of  bis  slaves* 
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Accorfimr;  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  on 
the  inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  sobmisston ; 
none  on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  gentleness  and  hmnanity.  In  modem  times, 
a  bad  serrant  finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad 
master  a  good  serrant;  and  the  checks  are  mutoal, 
suitolily  to  the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and 
equity. 

The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  «ck  slaves 
in  an  island  of  the  Tyber,  th^e  to  starve,  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  common  in  Rome ;  and  whoever  re- 
covered, after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty 
given  him  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  in 
which  it  was  likewise  forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely 
for  old  age  or  sickness. '  But  supposing  that  this  edict 
was  strictly  obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domestic  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  or  render  their  lives  much  more  com- 
fortable ?  We  may  imagine  what  others  would  prac- 
tise, when  it  was  the  professed  maxim  of  the  elder 
Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  for  any  price, 
rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteemed  a  useless  bur- 
den. * 

Tlie  ergasiula,  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy. 
Columella '  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  under 
ground ;  and  recommends  *  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful 
overseer,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these 
slaves,  like  the  mustering  of  a  regiment  or  ship's  com- 
pany, in  order  to  know  presently  when  any  of  them  had 
deserted ;  a  proof  of  the  frequency  of  these  ergastula^  and 
pf  the  great  number  of  slaves  usually  confined  in  them* 


"  SuetoniuA  in  vita  Claudiu  *  Flut.  in  vita  Catonis. 

^  Lib,  i«  cap.  G.  *  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1, 


Inch' i^ont  the  thinl  hnir  o:  un  nij-h,.  rK.  tikvI'Nmxv 
t£  mfi,  wAa>  nitiiilj»es  tll^^  lai^  Ti'hrv^nviin.  Ivin.  ik^' 
Btn§e  of  i^iipfi  and  lashes;  ami,  utviti  iri,M'>,'\>.  l)^^,\ 
ikatlte  k  then  ti^inf  nn  armmi  o;  ilw  w^tv^h>,^(  ai  l.^ 
xrrmit&,  and  pivinp  ^ran  <1)k-  <v^nvv^n^^\  rivI  .h'l,.,. 
pl»r      Tliis  is  not  ronarkctl  «><  an  )nv(At>iv  iM  viintiw 


K.  dt  Chm  lUwmr.     H>i  nlwi  ih* 


■M  M  duiA  tin  **idcuu  w  •M^atM  M  <lt 
Fn  CMio. 
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usual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed  hours  that  an 
established  custom  had  assigned  for  them.  * 
.  But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  in« 
fluence  of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state.  li 
is  pretended,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  prac- 
tice  had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief 
cause  of  that  extreme  populousness  which  is  supposed 
in  those  times.  At  pf  esent,  alt  masters  discourage  the 
marrying  of  their  male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any 
means  the  marriage  of  the  female,  who  are  then  sap^ 
posed  altogether  incapacitated  for  their  service.  Bui 
l¥here  the  property  of  the  servants  is  lodged  in  the 
master,  then-  marriage  forms  his  riches,  and  brings  him 
a  succession  of  slaves,  that  supply  the  place  c^  those 
whom  age  and  infirmity  have  disabled.  He  encourages, 
therefore,  their  propagation  as  much  as  that  of  his  cat* 
tie,  rears  the  young  with  the  same  care,  and  educates 
them  to  some  art  or  calling,  which  may  render  them 
more  useful  or  valuable  to  him.  The  opulent  are, 
by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being  at  least,  though 
not  in  the  well-being,  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  them- 

*  EnsT.  122.  The  iBhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Romc^  msy  justly  be 
considered  too  «s  an  effect  of  the  people's  contempt  for  sUTes,  and  wss 
also  a  great  cause  of  the  general  inhumanity  of  their  princes  and  rulers 
Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  amphitheatrical  entertaimnenta  witb- 
imt  horror?  Or  who  is  suiprised,  that  the  emperofs  should  treat  fhtX 
people  in  the  same  way  the  people  treated  their  inferiors?  One's  bu- 
mamty  is  apt  to  renew  the  baiharous  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  people 
had  but  one  neck :  A  man  could  almost  be  pleased,  by  a  single  blow, 
to  put  an  end  to  such  a  race  of  monsters.  You  may  thank  God»  says 
the  author  above  dted  (eptst*  7.),  addressing  himsdf  to  the  Koman  pc»- 
ple^  that  you  bare  a  master  (to  wit,  the  mild  and  merdful  Nero),  who  is 
incapable  of  learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This  was  ^»oke  in 
the  beginning  of  hu  reign,  but  he  fitted  them  very  well  afteswaida,  and, 
■•  doubt,  was  CQnsiderabl j  improved  by  the  sight  of  the  baibaroya  ob- 
jects to  which  he  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accustomed. 
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irivcs  hf  aKraah^dw  mmber  and  iitdustry  of  UMXift 
vfce  are  solqeetni  to  them.  Each  maD»  Wing  »  aov^. 
idgn  in  his  owB  bmiiy,  has  th«  saBQ«  ittt«r«»t  with  (v^ 
gnd  to  it  as  &e  prince  with  regard  to  the  atate*  aud 
has  not,  Uke  the  prince,  any  opponte  motiwa  oil'  awhi- 
tion  or  ^ain^wy,  which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate 
Ua  littk  aoTereignty.  AU  of  it  is,  at  aU  tUue-*  wudvr 
his  eye;  and  he  has  leisure  to  uwpect  the  most  »"- 
Bote  detail  of  &e  marriage  and  education  o4'  hU  nwh' 

jects.' 

Sach  are  the  consequences  of  domenllc  Mftver.v,  wo- 
oording  to  the  first  aspect  and  epi>ettr»»v>e  vX  tUu»g» ; 
But  if  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  nuhject.  w«»  *»»»^» 
perhaps  find  reason  to  retract  our  hftfcty  ibtevwuw- 
tions.    The  comparison  is  shocking  \wiYtm\  Uw  m- 
nagement  of  human  creatures  -and  timt  »(  ^^W» '»  »'«» 
being  extremely  just,  when  applied  to  the  \us^MXX  -uU- 
ject,  it  may  be  proper  to  trace  the  coiibm|MtiliiiW  Ml  W- 
At  the  capital,  near  all  great  cities,  i»  nil  pfl'"';;""* 
rich,  mdustrious  provinces,  few  c»ul«  »»«  \*[^»'     '  '»•■ 
^ons,  lodging,  attendance.  Ubour,  »»«  Ht«;»«  »^"J  • 
and  men  find  their  aecount  better  in  Uuj/WH  M»p  m\\^', 
after  they  come  to  a  certain  ^H^;  »»'«»»  >!.«  i^W'^f 
and  cheaper  coontrie..    'IVm*  w«  ^MM.^.|MM»tl>  M.u 
on^  breeding  coantri**  for  <:*aU- {  »H  l»>  •♦  |"""i  •'» 

«^  for  me.  too,  wh««  i»"=  I""-'  -"^  »'"•  ."'V ." 
footing  with  the  ioruu^r,  T'i  H-*  «  ^»'»'»  " 
« tm  be  eould  be  .ervi4x*bU>  *.;ul«i  i"->  ''""^" 
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dearer  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotkod 
or  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  bred  m  a  cottage,  co* 
Tered  with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  potatoes^ 
Those  who  had  slaves,  therefore^  in  all  the  richer  and 
more  populous  countries,  would  discount  the  pr^- 
nancy  of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  destroy 
the  birth.  The  human  species  would  perish  in  those 
places  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fastest,  and  a 
perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and  more 
desert  provinces.  Such  a  continued  drain  would  tend 
mightily  to  depopulate  the  state,  and  render  great  ci- 
ties ten  times  more  destructive  than  with  us ;  where 
every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and  provides  for  his 
children  from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  not  the 
calculations  of  sordid  interest.  If  London  at  present, 
without  much  increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from 
the  country  of  5000  people,  as  is  usually  computec^ 
what  must  it  require  if  the  greater  part  of  the  trades- 
men and  common  people  were  slaves,  and  were  hin- 
dered from  breeding  by  their  avaricious  masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpe^ 
tual  flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces, 
particularly  Syria,  Cilicia, '  Cappadocia,  and  the  Les- 
ser Asia^  Thrace,  and  Egypt:  Yet  die  number  of 
people  did  not  increase  in  Italy;  and  writers  com- 
plain of  the  continual  decay  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. ^  Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the 
Roman  slaves,  which  is  commonly  supposed  ?  So  &r 
from  multiplying,  they  could  not,  it  seems,  so  much  as 

'  Ten  thousand  slaves  in  a  day  have  often  been  sold  for  the  use  of  tiie 
Romans,  at  Delus  in  Cilicia.     Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

*>  Columella,  lib.  1,  prooem,  et  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iti  o^i.  I. 
tiorat  lib.  ii.  od.  16*  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  ilL  cap.  5^  Sueton.  in  vit» 
Aug.  ca^x  xlii     Flin.  lib.  zviii.  cap.  13^ 
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keep  op  the  stock  without  immense  recruits.  And 
though  great  numbers  were  continually  manumitted 
and  converted  into  Roman  citizens,  the  numbers  even 
of  these  did  not  increase,  *  till  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  communicated  to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family, 
was  vema ;  ^  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  en- 
titled by  custom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond 
others ;  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  masters  would  not 
be  fond  of  rearing  many  of  that  kind.  ^    Whoever  is 


indies  plebe  tngmaia,  flays  TacitiUy  Ann.  lib.  xxit.  cap.  7. 

^  As  tervus  was  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  tvrna  of  the  species,  with- 
out  any  correlatiTe,  this  forms  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  latter  were 
by  hr  the  least  numeroua.  It  is  an  universal  obsenration  which  we  may 
fonn  upon  language,  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any 
proportSon  to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  consideration,  there  are 
always  oonelatiTe  terms  invented,  which  answer  to  both  the  parts,  and 
express  their  mutual  relation.  If  they  bear  no  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  term  is  only  invented  for  the  less  u>d  marks  its  distinction  from  the 
whole.  Tlius  man  and  wTmaUf  master  and  servant,  jather  and  Mm,  jtrince 
and  SM^ct,  stranger  and  eUizen,  are  correlative  terms.  But  the  words 
seaman^  carpenter^  smith,  tailoTf  &c  have  no  correspondent  terms  which 
express  those  who  are  no  seamen,  no  carpenters,  &c.  Languages  differ 
very  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where  this  distinction  ob- 
tains; and  may  thence  aflbrd  very  strong  inferences  concerning  the  man* 
ners  and  customs  .of  different  nations.  Hie  military  government  of  the 
Boman  emperors  had  exalted  the  soldiery  so  high,  that  they  balanced  all 
the  other  orders  of  the  state.  Hence  miles  and  paganus  became  relative 
terms ;  a  thing,  till  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and  still  so  to  modern 
languages.  Modem  superstition  exalted  the  clergy  so  high,  that  they 
overbalanced  the  whole  state :  Hence  dergy  and  laity  are  terms  opposed 
in  all  modem  languages ;  and  in  these  alone.  And  from  the  some  prin- 
dples  I  infer,  that  if  the  number  of  slaves  bought  by  the  Romans  from 
foreign  countries  had  not  extremely  exceeded  those  which  were  bred  at 
home,  ffema  would  have  had  a  correlative,  which  would  have  expressed 
the  fbrmer  species  of  slaves.  But  these,  it  would  seem,  composed  the 
main  body  of  the  ancient  slaves,  and  the  latter  were  but  a  few  exceptions. 

*  Vema  is  usod  by  Roman  writers  us  a  word  equivalent  \o  scurrat  on 
account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  those  '^lavcb.  Mart.'  lib.  i.  ep. 
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from  whom  die  slaves  were  bought,  had  iiii<»ination 
dial  their  countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment, 
they  would  entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Athe- 
nians. '  Isocrates,  *  too^  insinuates,  that  the  slaves  of 
the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very  commonly  barba« 
rians.  Aristotle  in  his  pcditics '  plainly  supposes,  that 
a  slave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  ancient  comic 
writers  represented  the  slaves  as  speaking  a  barbarous 
language. '    This  was  an  imitadon  of  nature. 

It  is  i^ell  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage, 
had  been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and 
that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecudon  at  law, 
the  value  of  his  patrimony.  His  oradons,  on  ^at  oc- 
casion, still  remain,  and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  die 
whole  substance  left  by  his  father,  ^  in  money,  merchan* 
disc,  houses,  and  slaves,  together  with  the  value  of  each 
pardcular.  Among  the  rest  were  52  slaves,  handi* 
craftsmen,  namely,  32  sword-cutlers,  and  20  cabinet- 
makers, *  all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children, 
or  family,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it 
been  a  common  pracdce  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the 
slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must  have  mucli  de- 
pended on  that  circumstance.  No  female  slaves  are 
even  so  much  as  mentioned,  except  some  hou8cmaiilj^ 
who  belonged  to  his  mother.  This  argument  has  great 
force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conclusive. 

Consider  this  passage  of  Plutarch,  *  speaking  of  die 


9  In  Midiam,  p.  221.  ex  edit.  Aldi. 
^  Fanegyr.  '  Lib.  ▼ii,  cap.  10.  tub.  fin. 

■  Aiistapfa.  Equites,  L.  17.    The  mdent  KhoUast  rtinarkii  on  thU 
passage  BtifCa^tl^u  at  iwkof' 
*■  In  Amphobum,  Orat,  i. 

°  Kxt^^oici,  makers  of  those  beds  which  the  ancionU  lay  upon  at  moaU 
'  In  vita  Catonia* 

£  £  2 
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Elder  Cato :  *  He  had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  whom 
he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  he  chose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily  be 
accustomed  to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  in- 
structed in  any  business  or  labour,  as  men  teach  any 
thing, to  young  dogs  or  horses. — And  esteeming  love 
the  chief  source  of  all  disorders,  he  allowed  the  male 
slaves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  fami- 
ly, upon  paying  a  certain  sum  for  this  privilege :  But  he 
strictly  prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family. '  Are 
there  any  symptoms  in  this  nalration  of  that  care  which 
is  supposed  in  the  ancients  of  the  marriage  and  propa- 
gation of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  common  practice, 
founded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surely  have  been 
embraced  by  Cato,  who  was  a  great  economist,  and 
lived  in  times  when  the  ancient  frugality  and  simplicity 
of  manners  were  still  in  credit  and  reputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  til  at  scarely  any  ever  purchased  slaves  with  a 
view  of  breeding  from  them.  ^ 

^  <  l^on  temcre  ancillsc  ejus  rei  causa  comparantur  ut  pariant. '  Di- 
gest.  lib,  V.  tit.  3.  de  hatred,  petit,  lex  27.  The  following  texts  are  to  the 
aame purpose:.  <  Spadonem  morbosum  non  esse,  neque  Titiosumy  t^os 
mihi  videtur ;  sed  sanum  esse^  secuti  ilium  qui  unum  testiculum  habet, 
qui  etiam  generare  potest.  *  Digest,  lib,  iL  tit,  1.  de  ttdilitio  edicto,  lex  & 
§  2.  <  Sin  autem  quis  ita  spado  sit,  ut  tarn  necessaria  pan  corporis 
penitus  absit,  morbosus  est.  '  Id.  lex.  7.  His  impotence,  it  seems,  was  on» 
1y  regarded  so  far  as  his  health  or  life  might  be  aifected  by  it.  lo  other 
respects,  he  was  full  as  valuable.  The  same  reasoning  is  employed  with 
regard  to  female  slaves.  '  Quaeritur  de  ea  mulicre  quse  semper  moituos 
parit,  an  morbosa  sit?  et  ait  Sabinus,  si  yuWa  vitio  hoc  contingit,  mor- 
bosam  esse. '  Id,  lex.  14^  It  had  even  been  doubted,  whether  a  woman 
pregnant  was  morbid  or  vitiated  $  and  it  is  determined,  that  she  is  sound, 

not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  offspring,  but  because  it  is  the  nalund 
part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  <  Si  mulier  pr^nans  venerit^  inter 
bmncs  convenit  sarfam  eam  esse.  Maximum  enim  ac  prtedpuum  munu» 
ficmiuarum  accipcre  ac  tucri  conceptum.  Puerperam  quoque  sanam-  esse  i 


ftir  laKke^F  am  :nase-Q2Kli.  '  wt-.  .o  ait  -cr 
BiBcfa  tn  mnuic:''  Ceir  -c*-:::— :  I.1L  z.t:  Jiciraiui.  : 
skies  dime  too  iiiaui«i  :ii  — etr  ^-rr'..:u  .au.  jJHi 
ail  diar  ■'■"""■^  TerrbnaEti-    mi  -.v^n  ^taaiiiaiiiTir^  s 

mily:  and  ^sme  irpac  jien  ^la^^g^i^u.    =    :u:   :«^-:u-:r 


sbwry  liave  :irnTr:ti 

Hisfflrr  ausmons  l  I.i'— 'ti  ii':::=£naii    ».;'j    i-ii    WW 
djiES  omitar' "ill:  jinie  .ti.i:   rz'.i   iim     *.1j  ■.;.■■. .-j  ;t<:« 

than,  du;  Uiw  ttj  tSi^j-.LiL-i  -w-.a  -^,i:r,  i^m  :u  »  ui- 
one  ■»^.'"rT;ini  wfeTR  iiic  uj  r<-!i:i.  "  liiai-  .uicr  x  <uimi 
nobiitfDHg  tiaii  "Tinulica  -niiiil^.  irmi.r:  jmiiur'.iis-;  jiiu 
I  believe  averv  me  T-ji  iiluir,  ::i::^  .iiu  ■*■,■»!.■,  s;:ii-,-;>y 

be  pr-wrir-T....'    w^T^  »(;  "j)    :!irrt:-^    On.    -;«    ?ia  ■■:>  liu.* 

rieti,  and  '_iii  ijna:i^  "o  ;e  :^:m:.  :-:. ' 

ther  umle  or  ism-d.  •«  ir-i  -t-Cicnitti  iio.ii -.1;  u'l:.  IL-* 
mncb  Dore^  «&>±r:  l^""!""*:^  'nail  axrvj:!*:^  A.*  jucb  »s 
Cl—»u«j  aae-  at*  in  Racu.  ^izd  wiKfv  ii-;  jjici^ttt  :>ju»- 
plidtj  of  ■>.*«WTTT  wxi  banI;iiK J  txvm  aU  luukj  vl'  )W^ 
pU! 
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Xenophoo  in  hk  Oeoonomicsy  wheie  lie  gives  direc- 
tions  for  the  management  of  a  brm,  recommends  a 
strict  caie  and  attentioo  of  laying  the  male  and  the  fifi- 
maleslares  at  a  distance  firom  each  other.  Heseemsnot 
to  suppose  that  thej  are  erer  married.  The  only  slaves 
among  the  GreAs  that  appear  to  have  continued  dieir 
own  race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  hooses  apait, 
and  were  more  the  slaves  of  the  public  than  of  indivi- 
dnals.* 

The  same  anthor'  tells  us,  that  Nicias's  overseer,  by 
agreemoit  with  bis  mast^*,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  so 
obolns  a  day  for  each  slave,  besides  maintaining  diem 
and  keeping  up  the  niunber.  Had  the  ancient  sk?es 
been  all  breeders,  this  last  drcumstance  of  the  contract 
bad  been  superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stated  por- 
tion of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave,  *  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  sD 
single,  and  received  that  porti<m  as  a  kind  of  board- 
wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves,  seems  not 
to  have  been  very  common,  even  among  the  country 
labourers,  where  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  expected. 
Cato,'  enumerating  the  slaves  requisite  to  labour  s 
vineyard  of  a  hundred  acres,  makes  them  amount  to 
15 ;  the  overseer  and  his  wife,  villicus  and  xnlUcOj  and 
13  male  slaves ;  for  an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres, 
the  overseer  and  his  wife,  and  11  male  slaves;  and  so 
in  proportion  to  a  greater  or  less  plantation  or  vine- 
yard. 

'  Stnboy  lib.  TiiL  ,  ^  De  Ratione  Redituum. 

*  See  Cato  De  R^  Rustica,  cap.  561     Dunatua  in  PUwininiij  L  i.  c.  H 
0cnec9,  EpisL  80. 
^  P?  R«  Rustic,  cap,  10,  U. 


in  t^  amm.  nm 

suIt  :  B  ■presamnLita..  I11&;  n.  Jurv  uu  jrrptix^;  n**; 
^me  bauplu  inai  tbt-  nnntsr  )mvcm(v-K.  Ali  (h,- 
matnmnm  irf  ^iw  ntd  iuKirry.  «»*■  ^Mtinmni)!^  (it^ 
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convenience  as  iii  dearer  places,  and  where  many  ser- 
vants lived  in  the  family,  which  was  universally  the 
case  in  such  of  the  Roman  farms  as  produced  wine  or 
com.  If  we  consider  this  exception  with  regaid  to 
shepherds,  and  weigh  the  reasons  of  it,  it  will  serve  for 
a  strong  confirmation  of  all  our  f(Nregoing  suspicions*  * 

Columella,  '  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  ^ve  a  re- 
ward, and  even  liberty  to  a  female  slave,  that  had  rear- 
ed him  above  three  children ;  a  proof  that  sometimes 
the  ancients  propagated  irom  their  slaves,  which  in* 
deed  cannot  be  denied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  being,  so  common  in  antiquity,  must 
have  been  destructive  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient 
could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  these  rea- 
sonings is,  that  slavery  is  in  general  disadvantageous 
both  to  the  happiness  and  populousness  of  mankind, 
and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the  prac- 
tice of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  wi'iters  call  them,  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observ- 
ing the  increase  of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  free  citizens.  Appian  °  ascribes  this  increase 
to  the  propagation  of  the  slaves :  Plutarch  ^  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  barbarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprison- 
ed, fi*fitt^i»»  iuTfumi^ut.  "*  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both 
causes  concurred. 


"*  Pastoris  duri  est  hie  filius,  ille  bubulcL     Juven.  Sat  11.  151. 

"  Lib.  i.  cap.  a  "  be  BelL  Civ.  liKL 

'  In  Vita  Tib.  et  C.  Gracchi 

^  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  passage  in  the  elder  Seneca,  ex  contro- 
Teraia,  &.  lib.  v.  *  Arata  quondam  populis  rum,  singulorum  ergastulo- 
rum  sunt ;  latiusque  nunc  TiUici,  quam  olim  reges,  imperant.  *  *  At  nuu 
£adeni,  *  says  Pliny,  <  vincti  pedes,  damnats  manus,  inscripti  Tultns  ex< 
ercent '     Lib.  zviii.  cap.  3L     So  also  Martial. 

*  £t  soDct  innumcra  compede  Thuscus  ager. '  Ub.  ix.  ep.  23 


popuiiHrsinsss  of  ascuost  vauoxs.         Ml 


Sicily,  sa js  ¥1aniSy '  vas  fiiD  of 
cultivated  by  labooras  in  fliaiiw,  Eanas  sad 
excited  the  servile  war,  by  bveakii^  up  dwse 
stroos  priscMiSy  and  giving  Ubatj  to  ttUKW 
ThcL  younger  Ponqiqr  augmented  his  amsr  ii 
by  the  same  expedient,*  If  the  coamij 
throughout  the  Roman  emfm^  vere  so 
this  siteation,  and  if  it  was  difficult  or  icpo^^ili 
find  sqMirate  lodgings  fer  the  families  of  the  city 
vantSy  how  unfiiToniable  to  propagitinnj  as  wdl  as  aa 
humani^,  must  the  institntian  of  domestic  iiavoj  he 
esteemed? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  requires  the  same  i»> 
emits  of  slaves  from  all  the  provinces  that  Borne  did 
of  old ;  and  these  provinces  are  of  cooseqiieflxs 
from  being  pc^ulous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillft,  sends 
colonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Tuik* 
ish  empire,  and  receives  annually  an  equal  rctnm  cf 
white :  The  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, the  other  from  Alingrelia,  Circasda^  and  Tanafj* 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  doubt,  had  institn- 
tioDs:  But  there  b  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently 
every  great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  paita 
of  the  world,  was  a  species  cf  convent.  And  thoo^ 
we  have  reason  to  condemn  all  those  Popish  institn- 
tions  as  nurseries  cf  superstition,  burdensome  to  the 
public,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  prisoners,  male  as 


And  LucBD.    <  Tmn  longosjiingeie 

Agroroiiiy  et  <|oonnam  onro  wutnttM  CflMun 

Vomercy  eft  antiquos  CuriomiD  pHM  fiigoBs 

Longa  sub  ignotb  fatfinlfie  mn  roinntv  '  Vth.  L  L  16& 

*  Vincto  foatore  ooluiitar 
Hesperiae  segeles.  *  Lib.  viL 

'  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  '  Id.  lik  it.  caf  & 
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convenience  as  in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  ser- 
vants lived  in  the  fiunily,  which  was  universally  the 
case  in  such  of  the  Roman  farms  as  produced  wine  or 
com.  If  we  consider  this  exception  with  regard  to 
shepherds,  and  weigh  the  reasons  of  it,  it  will  serve  for 
a  strong  confirmation  of  all  our  foregoing  suspimons. " 

Columella, "  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  give  a  re* 
ward,  and  even  liberty  to  a  female  slave,  that  had  rear- 
ed him  above  three  children ;  a  proof  that  sometimes 
the  ancients  propagated  from  their  slaves,  which  in- 
deed  cannot  be  denied*  Were  it  otherwise,  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  being  so  common  in  antiquity,  must 
have  been  destructive  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient 
could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  these  rea- 
sonings  is,  that  slavery  is  in  general  disadvantageous 
both  to  the  happiness  and  populousness  of  mankind, 
and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the  prac- 
tice of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observ- 
ing the  increase  of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  free  citizens.  Appian  "*  ascribes  this  increase 
to  the  propagation  of  the  slaves :  Plutarch '  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  barbarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprison- 
ed, fimfim^uta  h^fun^m,  ^  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both 
causes  concurred. 


™  Pastoris  dim  est  hie  filius,  ille  bubulcL     Juveii.  Sat.  11.  151. 

-  Lib.  i.  cap.  a  ">  be  BeU.  CW.  lib.  I 

»  In  Vita  Tib.  et  C-  Gracchi 

^  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  passage  in  the  elder  Seneca,  ez  contnv 
^eraia,  5.  lib.  ▼.  *  Arata  quondam  populis  rura,  singulorum  ergastukv 
rum  sunt ;  latiusque  nunc  villici,  quam  olim  rcges,  imperant  *  '  At  nun* 
cadeniy  *  says  Pliny,  <  vincti  pedes,  damnatse  manus,  inacripti  Tultus  ez- 
ercent  *     Lib.  zviii.  cap.  3L     So  also  Martial. 

*  £t  50Dct  innumcra  cumpede  Thuscus  ager.  *  Lib*  ix.  ep.  23 
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« 

•  Sicily,  says  Flonis, '  was  full  of  ergasttda^  and  was 
cultivated  by  labourers  in  chains.  Eunus  and  Athenio 
excited  the  servile  war,  by  breaking  up  these  mon- 
strous prisons,  and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  slaves. 
,The  younger  Pompey  augmented  his  army  in  Spain 
by  the  same  expedient*'  If  the  country  labourers 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  were  so  generally  in 
this  situation,  and  if  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to 
find  separate  lodgings  for  the  families  of  the  city  ser- 
vants, how  unfavourable  to  propagation,  as  well  as  to 
humanity,  must  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  be 
esteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  requires  the  same  re- 
cruits of  slaves  from  all  the  provinces  that  Rome  did 
of  old;  and  these  provinces  are  of  consequence  far 
from  being  populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillet,  sends  continual 
colonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  and  receives  annually  an  equal  return  of 
white :  The  one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, the  other  from  Mingrelia,  Circassian  and  Tartary. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  institu- 
tions: But  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently 
every  great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  was  a  species  of  convent  And  though 
we  have  reason  to  condemn  all  those  Popish  institu- 
tions as  nurseries  of  superstition,  burdensome  to  the 
public,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  prisoners,  male  as 
• 

And  Lucan.    '  Turn  longos  jungere  fines 

Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  sulcata  Camilli 

Vmnere,  et  antiquos  Curiorum  paasa  ligones 

Longa  sub  iguotis  extendere  runt  colonis. '   Lib.  i.  1.  168. 

*  Vincto  fossore  coluntur 
Hesperise  segetes. '  Lib.  viL 

'  Lib.  iU.  cap.  19.  •  Id.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  a 
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w^l  as  temalcj  yet  nay  it  be  questioned  whether  they 
be  so  destructive  to  the  populousness  of  a  state,  as  is 
commcMiIy  imagined.  Were  the  land  which  bekNigs 
to  a  oonvent  bestowed  <m  a  noMemaii,  he  would  qiend 
its  revenue  on  dogs,  horses,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks, 
and  house-maids,  and  his  family  would  not  furnish 
many  more  citizens  than  the  conventi 

Tlie  common  reason  why  any  parent  thmsts  his 
chughters  into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  be  over- 
burdened with  too  numerous  a  family ;  but  the  ancients 
had  a  method  almost  as  innocent,  and  more  eBecttul 
to  that  purpose,  to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  eariy 
inbncy*  This  practice  was  very  common,  and  is  not 
qpoken  of  by  any  author  of  those  times  vrith  the  hor- 
ror it  deserves,  or  scarcely*  even  vrith  disq>probatioo. 
Plutarch,  the  humane  good-natured  Plutarch, "  men* 
tions  it  as  a  merit  in  Attains,  king  c^  Pergamus,  that 
he  murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all  his  own  chil<- 
dren,  in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of  his  bro- 
ther Enmenes;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  grati- 
tude  and  affection  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his 
heir,  preferably  to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents 
permission  by  law  to  kill  their  children.  * 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  ex- 
posing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavouraUe,  in  equal 
degrees,  to  the  propagation  of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the 
advantage  is  here  on  the  side  of  antiquity.  Perhaps, 
by  an  odd  connection  of  causes,  the  barbarous  practice 


*  Tadtus  blames  it.    De  Morib.  Germ. 

*  De  Fratemo  Amote.     Seneca  alao  approrcs  of  tibe  ezposiiig  of  ack- 
Ij  infirm  children.     De  In,  lib.  u  c^«  15. 

'  Sat  Emp.  lib.  iii  cap.  24b 
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of  the  mcieateM^itt  ndkcr  render  tkow  tanes  mxc 
popokNn.  By  i—atnk^  tibe  toron  of  too  mmenn* 
a  bniily,  k  would  eoffige  mMuj  peofde  m  narriafje; 
and  sacfa  is  tlie  force  of  nMaia]  afiectioB,  that  voy  fev, 
in  conpaiiaoa,  wocdd  have  rewintion  enowgfa,  when  it 
came  to  tbepnah,  to  carry  ado  cxecntjon  (heir  in  in 

China,  the  oi^  uaailiy  where  diis  practice  of  ex- 
poaii^  ddldnii  prevails  at  preaent,  is  the  BKMtpopa- 
kNU  cuQOtgy  we  know  o^  aid  every  mwa  »  auiried 
be&ice  he  is  twotty.  SochcariyBairiagesooaldacaroe* 
ly  be  goieral,  had  not  mtn  the  pro^tect  of  so  easy  a 
BKtbodof  gelling  rid  of  their  childien.  I  own  that* 
Flotard  speaks  of  it  as  a  voy  gcnersl  wMxim  of  the 
poor  to  espoae  thdr  duldiai;  sad  as  the  rich  were 
theo  averse  to  ■arrive,  <m  acooantof  the  conitsfaqi 
they  met  with  from  those  who  expected  legacies  frotn 
them,  the  pi^ilic  amst  bare  been  in  a  bad  pTrfftiwi  be- 
tweai  then.' 

Of  all  scigices,  there  is  ndoe  wbere  first  appear* 
ances  are  Bore  deceitfol  than  in  politics.  Hospitals 
for  fomdlii^  se^  ^ronrable  to  die  increase  ofniuD- 


AoatfnBS  ■wiuKi  oliuh  *m  nudi  man  i 
■iff J  In—  rflfaa  aadmm  augftf  o  b«  mIu 
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bers,  and  perhaps  may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper 
restrictions.  But  when  they  c^n  the  door  to  every 
one  without  distinction,  they  have  probably  a  contrary 
effect,  and  are  pernicious  to  the  state.  It  is  comput- 
ed, that  every  ninth  child  bom  at  Paris  is  sent  to  the 
hospital;  though  it  seems  certain,  according  to  the 
common  course  of  human  afiairs,  that  it  is  not  a  hun- 
dredth child  whose  parents  are  altogether  incapacitat- 
ed to  rear  and  educate  him.  llie  great  difference,  for 
health,  industry,  and  morals,  between  an  education  in 
an  hospital  and  that  in  a  private  family,  should  mduoe 
US  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  form^  too  easy 
and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child  is  shocking  to 
nature,  and  must  therefore  be  somewhat  unusual ;  but 
to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon  others,  is  very 
tempting  to  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  modems,  where, 
in  the  main,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  we  shall  now  examine 
itie  political  customs  and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and 
weigh  their  influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the 
propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather 
till  its  full  establablishment,  almost  all  the  nations, 
which  are  the  scene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided 
into  small  territories  or  petty  commonwealths,  where 
of  course  a  great  equality  of  fortune  prevailed ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  government  was  always  very  near  its 
frontiers.  , 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Africa, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia :  And  it  must  be 
owned,  that  no  institution  could  be  more  favourable  to 


poBUnairsafKSB  aw  x^vclsst  yATtocis*         ^1^ 


the  pBooBDiitimE  a£  mnkimL     Far  dii]iiG[&  s  man.  siC 

fiirtuutu  nut  biang^abie  tu  tftwwnmit  munr 
mnsc  idiore  ir  with,  cbmse  mho  ^smrnt  ;tosi 
Uiiii».  yet  chear  psoRsauoL  b«aii|t  precttriutti$«.  tfa^v 
the-  SBK  gnmmijgeaneait  t]a  miimr  ;&»  ilT  teacb 
had  a  saadL  Saxtmas^  ssmre  ami  irnkpt^adtfa^  toxi^c^ 
cftiesF  sve.  besiiesi*  destnxctrn*  tt>  suciietr^  b%f2{^t 
and  dlsan&sr  of  aQ  kiniL^i,.  starve  the  rvntut^r  pr\^ 
and  even  starve  tfaxsnaidLves;,.  bv  the  (>rici;:^  t^ 
Aew  vauie  all  pro^v^nonSi.  \llxiertf  <«sch  maiu  hitol 
his  fitcle  knee  ami  field  to  faiiDuwUl  anvl  imch  v\Huttu 
had  hs  caprftrJ,  firee  ami  Indepeindeat^  wfcutf  ;!  ti^it^V^  >^ 
toatkio  cf  naokind  !  how  ikvuarubie  tv^  utxtu^'^rv  ;jt>iU 
agikultuiifcy  to  marriage  and  profxt^tivHt  f  t^hs'^  (v\>Ji> 
fie  virtae  of  men,  were  it  to  act  in  its  tViU  i^xtvuu  %ivi>« 
out  tbat  lestnunt  wiuch  poveitT  and  iw*ctt!^u  iitt^Kvoi^ 
CO  hf  vDuld  dodbfe  the  nmnber  ewnr  ^^m  ^rxAV^'i^  ^ 
And  nothing^  snrelj  can  gire  it  more  liU^m  tb^u  >us  H 
small  commonwealdis,  and  snch  an  ct)i)^luv  v4^  Ism^^^^h^ 
among  the  citizens.  All  small  statt^  lu^UimlU  ima^m 
doce  equality  of  fortmie,  because  Uh\y  ntVvMx)  Ms^  v^^ 
portonities  or  great  increase ;  but  muhU  vnmu\i^vm^ 
wealths  roach  more,  by  tliat  divisaim  i4'  |h^>iv>^v  w^\>  ^^^ 
tbority  which  is  essential  to  tliem. 

When  Xenophon*  returmxl  aftor  tbt>  fwuum*  vvjs^ 
dition  with  Cyras,  he  hired  hiiusolf  ttiul  tUHH>  wt  1^^^ 
Greeks  into  the  service  of  Seuthos,  a  |xviiuv\\<'  H^t^vt 
and  the  articles  of  his  agreement  wtM^s  OmU  ^su  \\  ^\A 
dier  should  receive  a  datic  a  montlu  tnu  ^  ooj^t^U^  \y>v^ 
&rfVr5,  and  he  himself,  as  gencnJ,  (\m\  tt  h^^^l^^MH^^ 
of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  utirprU^  imi*  ^M^^KM^ 
officers. 


■  De  £xp.  Cyr.  lib.  vll, 
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Demosthenes  and  .Sschines,  with  eight  more,  were 
sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Maoedcm,  and  their  ap- 
pointments for  above  lEbur  months  were  a  thoasand 
drachmas^  which  is  less  than  a  drackwui  a  day  for  eadi 
ambassador.  ^  Bat  a  drackma  a  day,  nay,  sometunes 
two,  *  was  the  pay  of  a  common  foot  soldier. 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  doi^de 
pay  to  a  private  man  in  Polybins*s  time;<  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  the  gratuities  after  a  triumph  rq;ulated 
by  that  proportion.  *  But  Mark  Anthony  and  the  tri- 
umvirate gave  the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of 
the  other ; '  so  much  had  the  increase  of  the  com- 
monwealth increased  the  inequality  am<Hig  the  cili- 
aens,' 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  atuation  of  affidrs  in  mo- 
dem times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,as  well  as  equality 
of  fortune,  is  not  near  so  fiivourable  eithtf  to  the  pro- 
pagation or  happiness  erf"  mankind.  Europe  is  shared 
out  mostly  into  great  monarchies;  and  such  parts  of 
it  as  are  divided  into  small  territories  are  commoidy 
governed  by  absolute  princes,  who  ruin  their  peo|rie 
byamimicry  of  the  greater  monarchs,  in  the  qilcndour 
of  their  courts  and  numtier  of  their  forces.  Swisser* 
land  alone,  and  Holland,  resemUe  the  ancieiit  rqmb- 
Ucs ;  and  though  the  fonner  is  far  firom  possessii^  any 
advantage,  either  of  soil,  climate,  or  commeroe^  yetthe 


^  Demost  De  Falsa  Leg.     He  calls  it  a  ooaaidemble  soflk. 

*  Tbucyd.  lib.  iii.  *  Lib.  tL  cap.  37. 

•  T1t.Li¥.iai.xlLca|iL7. 13.c<«»»^0mu 
ff  Appiaii.  De  BeU.  Ov.  Ub.  it. 

'  C«sar  gave  tbe  oenturioiia  ten  times  tbe  gratuity  of  the 
aoldien.    De  Bdlo  Galliccs  lib.  TiiL     In  Ifae  BhoiBan  cartel, 
ed  aAemamls,  do  di«inction  in  the 
ranks  in  Ibe  anny. 


vovcu>rsivEaB  ov  avcisnt  nattons.         4^17 

of  people  with  which  it  abounds,  aotwilh- 

tlwir  enlisting  themselves  into  every  service 

prove  sufficiently  the  advantages  of  their 


Dcaent  republics  derived  dieir  chief  or  only 
from  the  nombers  of  their  citixens.  The 
TfBdiBiiMis  having  lost  great  nwnbers  of  their  peo* 
plep  the  fenMunder,  mstead  <^  enriching  themselves  by 
Ike  inheritance  of  their  felIow-citizen%  applied  to  Spar- 
te,  their  metropolis,  for  a  new  stock  of  inhabitants. 
The  Spartans  unmediatdy  collected  ten  thousand 
men,  amcmg  whom  the  old  citizens  divided  the  lands 
of  which  the  former  proprietors  had  perished,  * 

After  Hmoleon  had  banished  Dionysius  from  Syrar- 
and  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  finding  the 
of  Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely  depopu- 
lated by  tyranny,  war,  and  faction,  he  invited  over 
from  Greece  some  new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them* 
Immediately  forty  thousand  men  (Plutarch  »  says  uxxiy 
thousand)  offered  themselves;  and  he  distributed  so 
many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  »ati«fiu>- 
tion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
maxims  of  ancient  policy,  which  affected  popuUnuue^* 
more  than  riches,  and  of  the  good  effecU  uf  theJiU  urn- 
xims,  in  the  extreme  populousness  of  tlmt  «m«U  eiU«n- 
try,  Greece,  which  could  at  once  supply  «i>  giewt  d 
colony.  The  case  was  not  much  different  with  the  Hu- 
mans in  early  times.  He  is  a  pernicious  citii^un,  mui 
M.  Curius,  who  cannot  be  content  with  uc\c\\  i  wi-iv^. 


^  IKoa.  Sic  Ub.  uL    Thticyd.  lib.  tii.  *  Uiuil.  Hk,  lid.  »vl« 

'  InviteTiiDoL 

>  Puv.  lib.  ZTuL  cap.  3.    Tbe  suae  auUior,  in  cap.  0»  huyui  }\rnw^^if^ 
faiemiOmt  latifwdia  perdidere  llaliam ;  jam  vera  el  pruiiimiin,    M^*  '/•'Mil 
Jfriuf  pomidbaMi,  am  murfecii  eoi  Nero  ifrinL^p*^     l»  ^^* 
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Such  ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great 

numbers  of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  an- 
cients lay  under  with  regard  to  populousness^  and  what 
checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and 
institutions.  There  are  commonly  compeasations  in 
every  human  condition ;  and  though  these  compensa- 
tions be  not  always  perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  restrain  the  prevailing  principle.  To  compare 
them,  and  estimate  their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult, 

• 

even  where  they  take  place  in  the  same  age,  and  in 
neighbouring  countries :  But  where  several  ages  have 
intervened,  and  only  scattered  lights  are  afforded  us 
by  ancient  authors ;  what  can  we  do  but  amuse  our- 
selves by  talking  pro  and  coti  on  an  interesting  subject, 
and  thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent  determi- 
nations ? 

Firsi^  We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics 
were  almost  in  perpetual  war ;'  a  natural  effect  of  their 
martial  spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emu- 
lation, and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among 
nations  that  live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war 
,in  a  small  state  is  much  more  destructive  than  in  a  great 
one ;  both  because  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  fi>rmer 
jcase,  must  serve  in  the  armies,  and  because  the  wh<de 
£tate  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  de- 


V  liie  butwrous  butdiery  cammiued  bj  the  fint 
not,  periiaps»  so  destmctiTe  to  the  public  as 
IWse  never  c«oscd  tiU  tbey  had  extinj:uishcd  all  the  iDostnoBS 
whidi  had  enjoyed  the  plunder  c£  the  world  dnring  the  btler 
TCfHiblic.     The  new  nobWs  who  rose  in  dteir  place  were  Ics 
loaim  from  Tacitus.     Ann.  lib.  iiL  cap.  SSu 
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strucdYe  than  those  of  modern,  chiefly  by  thiit  diMrtr 
badon  of  plunder,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  Imiuli^" 
ed.  The  private  men  in  our  armies  are  such  a  low  itH 
of  people,  that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  iiMT 
simple  pay,  breeds  confusion  and  disorder  among  tb^eoi^ 
and  a  total  dissolution  of  discipline.  The  very  wraUii)^ 
edness  and  meanness  of  those  who  fill  ttie  mod^ra 
annies,  render  them  less  destructire  to  the  (Muniri^ 
iriiich  they  invade ;  one  instance,  tuxumg  manyf  of  th^ 

of  first  appearances  in  all  poliiiad  r««^ 

I 

bottles  were  much  more  bioody,  by  iha  very 

of  the  weapons  employed  in  them^    'Vim  aii* 

drew  tsp  tbetr  men  16  or  2^,  y^MSkduimA  W  um.'U 

wkkk  ande  a  narrcnr  fnxA ;  MiA  it  wtu  tMA  <ijl&* 

to  fad  a  &ud.  ia  viuch  Uodi  anuM:^  Mil^t  W 


«    ;.  to  ^  I  «  I  I 


DTT  iiodr  trf"  tlrt:  iruojrtJ  witt>  ii«jit  vlf   U/  LiA^i^t, 

ftniGn  iaid  lime  u*  t*vercim«e  tiit  <lifiU.aitu^  k»'ii^;ii 
-^wnn.  sod  tauLt  pan  u>  tut  t^i/^M^tnuout,    Aud 
at  IlK  vAiShi:  axnrr  wat^  tuu^  'eui'^^  •.'(«.  aiiCi  c««oL   aumi 
chitfe^  bucftaec  u  luu^  auLu^ui^u  tut  uuvUi^  mi^i  cv^u- 

Ivod.  sufeib.  trsj/ecjialiy  tni   tut    \aijCjaiSuoC.     J  t*4    *ui-/ 
Tetit:4Mmi>ert».   am    eiiauic   tut  ^vuui  a  .    *»'ui/  ac 
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foiled  in  tire  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  sound  and  entire.  ^  * 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  dutadcm  and 
their  resemblance  to  single  combats,  were  wrought  up 
to  a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  ages.  No- 
thing could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quar- 
ter, but  the  hopes  of  profit,  by  making  slaves  of  their 
prisoners.  In  civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  * 
the  battles  were  the  most  bloody,  because  the  prison* 
er9  were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  resistance  must  be  made,  where  the 
vanquished  expected  so  hard  a  fate  !  How  inveterate 
the  rage,  where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  re- 
spect, so  bloody  and  severe  \ 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities 
besieged,  whose  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their 
gates,  murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed 
themselves  on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  bj 
'  a  Kttle  prospect  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks,  * 
as  well  as  barbarians,  have  often  been  wrought  up  to 
this  degree  of  fury.  And  the  same  determined  spirit 
and  cruelty  must,  in  other  instances  less  remarkable^ 
have  been  destructive  to  human  society,  in  those  pet^ 

5  4  In  Edrioms  F,  G,  H,  N,  there  is  the  foUowing  passage  and  nottL 
Could  Folard*s  project  of  the  column  take  place  (which  seems  impncti- 
cable),  *  it  would  render  modem  battles  as  destructiTe  as  the  ancient. 

*  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  44i 

*  As  Abydos,  mentioned  by  Iavj,  lib.  xxxi.  ca^  17,  18,  and  Poljh. 
lib.  xvL     As  also  the  Xantbians,  Appian»  De  BelL  CiviL  lib.  It. 


*  What  is  the  adrantage  of  the  column  after  it  has  brolLe  the  enemy's 
line  ?  Only  that  it  then  takes  them  in  flank,  and  dissipates  whaterer 
stands  near  it  by  a  fire  from  all  aides.  But  till  it  has  brake  dwm,  doe» 
it  not  present  a  flank  to  the  enemy,  and  that  exposed  to  their  muskctrf, 
and,  what  is  much  worsen  to  their  cannon  ? 


i  ,J*f  i  \< 


IT  uKnsrr  :f&rf o.hss^  W  t. 


loDB^iiDKfii  naEc-  <reT&!r>  tarao^uivV^vyx  :*^  m;W^nI 
Tke  aaST  canttd  I  icsKmbier  icn  ^M^WiM  ^'4>k(<s>A>\  W 

stored  far  1000  dn€imm$^  «  sUyi^  W^\^>^  ^VUV^  ^'V 
500L« 

Bat,  uamdbf^  It  ifspeATs  thttt  ancWhl  ^\^uuv  V>i^  \>v\s\ 
more  nn&TooraUe  than  the  muilt^n^  \\k\\  \\\\\\  \\\  \\\\\s'^ 
of  war,  but  also  in  those  of  p^noD  i  uuv)  \\\s\\  \s\\\  \\\ 
ewerj  respect,  except  the  love  of  iMvil  \\W\\\  m\\  v'V 
equality,  which  is,  I  own,  of  connMuntltUi  iu\|u<Ut^\UN 
To  exdade  faction  from  a  frt^a govi^) umu^mIi  U  \\\\  s\\\' 
ficult,  if  not  altogether  imprmtUiHlilu  j  U\\{  ^\\y\\  \\\\\ 
terate  rage  between  the  factions  mmiI  hm^Ii  hlnvuh  \\\a 
xims  are  found,  in  modern  iliHiiHi  muHM^*'^  Mli^ilv'W^ 
pardes  alone*''     In  ancieui  liito)ni>  )k^  niMk   \\\^^'\i  * 
observe,  where  one  party  |m*VMili^<li  wii»(liM  llh  in'll*.  ' 

'  IttTiCa  AnA 

cotttimMd till tfat  ti—  <if  JvmiuUM.     H**^  diu^u  IhOmW",   -H  «  I     i 
riflnareMOtfllw^Ff  corawU^b^aviiU/.     Ift^M^lh  h  nn  '     I    i*  M   rl 
<  nod.  fic«L  ttku  sx. 

f  •  '  Wk0»W0oita4pfiiilftaf»<^  4K^'«<Kb#',>i"^K    ii"^   '  •  ""  ''  ' 
aiw  in  F^imm  F,  G,  H,  V. 

0  ^U 
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or  people  (fur  I  can  observe  no  difference  in  this  re- 
spect), '  that  they  immediately  butchered  all  of  the  <q>- 
posite  party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  banished 
such  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  fury. 
No  form  of  process,  no  law,  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A 
fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  city  was 
slaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution;  and  the 
exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the 
mischief  possible  to  their  fellow-citizens,  till  fortune  put 
it  in  their  power  to  take  fall  revenge  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion. And  as  these  were  frequent  in  such  violent  go- 
vernments, the  disorder,  diffidence,  jealousy,  enmity, 
which  must  prevdl,  are  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  in 
this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in  an- 
cient history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and 
great  effiision  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy 
"by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public by  Caesar.  We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that 
Thrasybulus  passed  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  of- 
fences ;  and  first  introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  prac- 
dce,  into  Greece.  *  It  appears,  however,  firom  many 
orations  of  Lysias,  t  that  the  chief,  and  even  some  of 
the  subaltern  ofienders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were 
tried  and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to  Caesar^s  cle- 
mency, though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain 
great  applause  in  the  present  age.     He  butchered,  for 


who  was  himself  of  the  popuhv  lactioa,  and  werj  uaittmly 
escaped  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  says,  that  the  Democracy  wns  as  viokal 
a  goTcmment  as  the  OEgarchy.     OraL  %  De  Statu  PopnL 

*  Cicero^  Philip,  f. 

«  As  Orat.  11.  contn  Efatost. ;  Orat.  12.  contra  Agntat ;  Ofeal  LSl 
pro  Mantitfa. 


ifwfauirr.,  aD  Gafco^s  seBAfi,  ^R^icsn  W  Ky^i^^hft^  ^^\^My^V  tN( 
Utica;*  anddien^  ^m«  nuiTiyukdilv  WU^'N^S  \\viv  YwW 
the  most  wortUess  of  die  partp^  AU  tWx^  \>W  \\^A 
borne  sums  against  diat  osoifM^  ^K^6V>^  Mt^n^h^)^  is)\\\  \\y 
Hiitiiis*s  law  declared  incapable  oT  aU  yiMU^  w^v^n. 

These  pec^le  were  extremely  (biul  x\(  li)w^H.y«  lihl 
seem  not  to  have  nnderstood  it  very  wv'IU  Whi'h  thn 
thirty  tyrants  first  established  their  domlntott  Al  Alhi'ttti^ 
they  b^an  with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  Ami  IhfWtHI- 
ers,  who  had  been  so  troublesome  ttuHtiD;  Uim  i|i'»m»i- 
cracy,  and  putdng  them  to  death  by  an  tirbil h(»)r  m»i\^ 
tence  and  execution.  Everi/  man^  says  MmHihI  '  HM»t 
Lysias,^  rgoicedat  thetepuninhmt*nt»  i  Mo(  HiM«tt|^Mf)(j| 
that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  mm\U]U\^*\, 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  ty,noun  •</!*' '/(  'i  Uh*  y 
dides,and  the  oopioofDeM  ar^J  ^%\tf*-nu\ifu  '/f  U^^  Um  f  (» 
hmgui^iey  seem  to  sink  orvW  ii^«^  h'tt^/ff^t**!^  frinti  li*> 
atten^sts  to  describe  tbe  <!>v/r'U7«  fi^ht^h  «#>>/*-«  f^^//// 
fa'iMfi  throDid^toat  aJJ   ti**?  f //m  ^v-^^   ^/ftttHiOhfi*  *  ^*iif 

it  at  v?^>e  f*^r'i»/  »r«^   ^/'  -*     '  /" 

'  rt,  •'  vr^i^  ••i/v  r-/*-*  '-  -  '       '  '     ./////, 


/ 
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their  antagonists,  who  were  forming  fine  schemes  and 
prefects  for  their  destruction.  *  *  ^ 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius '  the  elder,  who  is  com- 
puted to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of 
his  fellow-citizens ;  or  Agathocles,  ^  Nabis, "  and  others, 
still  more  bloody  than  he ;  the  transactions,  even  in  free 
governments,  were  extremely  violent  and  destructive. 
At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  murdered  without  trial,  about  1200  of 
the  people,  and  banished  above  the  half  of  tlie  citizens 
that  remained.  *  In  Argos,  near  the  same  time,  the 
people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles ;  and  afterwards  their 
own  demagogues,  because  they  had  refused  to  carry 
their  prosecutions  farther.  ^  Tlie  people  also  in  Cor- 
cyra  killed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  banished  a  thou- 
sand. *  These  numbers  will  appear  the  more  surpris- 
ing, if  we  consider  the  extreme  smallness  of  these  states; 
but  all  ancient  history  is  full  of  such  circumstances.  * 

5  7  « lib.  SL— The  country  in  Europe  wherein  I  have  obeurred  the 
factions  to  be  most  violent,  and  party  hatred  the  strongest,  is  Ireiand. 
This  goes  so  far  as  to  cut  off  eren  the  most  conmion  interooune  of  civi- 
lities betwixt  the  Protestaifts  and  Catholics.  Their  crud  insumctiMis, 
and  the  severe  revenges  wliich  they  have  taken  of  eadi  other,  are  the 
causes  of  this  mutual  ill-will,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  disorder,  po- 
verty and  depopulation,  in  that  country.  The  GreA  fiictiona  I  iin». 
gine  to  have  been  inflamed  still  to  a  higher  degree  of  rage:  IKe  reveiii- 
tions  being  commonly  more  frequent,  and  the  maTims  of  asaaasination 
much  more  avowed  and  acknowledged.' — ^Note  in  Enncioirs  F,  G,  H,  N. 

'  Flut.  de  virL  et  Fort.  Alex. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zviiL  ziz.  "  Tit  Liv.  xzzi,  xzziii,  xxm* 

*  Diod  Sic  lib.  xiv.  Isociates  says,  there  were  only  5000  hanishwl. 
He  makes  the  number  of  those  killed  amount  to  1500.  Areop.  JBadtaam 
contra  Ctesiph.  aangnspredaely  the  same  number.  Seneca  (De  Tran^ 
Anim.)  cap.  t.  says  ISOOl 

y  Diod.  Sic  lib.  XV.  *  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xiii. 

*  We  shall  mention  from  Diodorua  Siculus  alone  a  few  maasacres, 
which  passed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  during  the  most  shining  age  of 
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When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restor- 
ed throughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  found,  that  the 
whole  amounted  to  20,000  men ;  ^  the  remains  proba* 
bly  of  still  greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  What  an 
astonishing  multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient 
Greece !  And  what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  parti- 
al!^, revf  nge,  heart-burnings,  must  have  torn  those 
Gties;  where  fiulions  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  d^ree 
of  fiiry  and  despair ! 

Cneee.  There  were  ImninhgJ  flpom  Sgfmna  500  of  the  noMes  md  tbciir 
partisaiis ;  litk  xii.p.  77.  ear  edit.  Bhodamannu  Of  Chiana,  SOO  dtiBttns 
Unuhed;  Uh.  xiii.  p.  189.  At  Ephesus,  S40  killed,  1000  banislied; 
lib.  xifi.  p.  823L  Of  Cyreniana,  500  nobles  killed,  aU  the  rest  bwiidied; 
lib.  xiT.  p.  26a  Hie  Corinthiaiis  kiUed  120^  buiiahed  500;  lib.  ziy. 
p.dO^  PbjBbidas  the  Spartan  banished  300  Bsotians;  lib.  XT.  p. 319. 
Upon  the  fid!  of  the  Lacedemonians,  democracies  were  restored  in  many 
cides,  and  serere  vengeance  taken  of  the  nobles,  after  the  Greek  man- 
ner. But  matters  did  not  end  there.  For  the  banished  nobles,  return- 
ing in  many  places,  butchered  their  adTersaiies  at  Phiabe^  in  Corinth,  in 
Megara,  in  Riliasia.  In  this  last  place  they  killed300  of  the  people; 
but  ^tiesp  ngsin  rerolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  nobles,  and  banished 
the  rest ;  lib.  xy.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400  banished,  besides  many  kill- 
ed. The  banished  retired  to  Sparta  and  to  Pallantium :  The  latter  were 
deliTered  up  to  their  countrymen,  and  «U  killed ;  lib.  xv.  p.  373.  Of 
the  banished  fitxn  Argos  and  Thebes,  there  were  500  in  the  Sparta 
.anigr ;  id,  p.  374b  Here  is  a  detail  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Agatho- 
cf]es*8  cruelties  from  the  same  author.  The  people^  before  his  usurpa- 
tion, bad  banished  600  nobles ;  lib.  xix.  p.  655i  Afterwards  that  tyiaat, 
in  concurrence  with  the  people,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  banished  6000; 
id.  p.  647.  He  killed  4000  people  at  GeU;  td.  p.  741.  By  Aga* 
ibodes's  bcother  8000  banished  firom  Syracuse ;  lib.  xx.  p.  757.  The 
inhabitants  of  ^gesta,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  killed,  man,  wo- 
man, and  child;  and  with  tortures^  for  the  sake  of  their  money ;  id,  p. 
808.  All  the  relatioOB,  to  wit,  father,  brother,  children,  grandfather,  of 
Ins  Libyan  army,  killed;  ttf.  p.  803.  He  killed  7000  exiles  after  capi- 
tulation ;  id.  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Agathocles  was  a  ipan 
of  great  sense  and  ooursge,  and  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  wanton  cruelty, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  hb  age. 
*  Piod.  Sic  Mb-  xviii. 
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It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to  raise 
an  army  in  Grreece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than 
from  the  cities. 

Even  when  afiirs  came  not  to  such  extremities 
(which  they  failed  not  to  do  aknost  in  every  ciQr  twice 
or  thrice  every  century),  property  was  rendered  veiy 
precarious  by  the  maxims  of  ancient  govenunent.  Xe^ 
pophon,  in  the  Banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural 
una£Pected  description  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian 
people.  <  In  my  poverty, '  says  Charmides,  *  I  am 
much  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  possessed  of 
riches :  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security  than 
in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court, 
to  be  trusted  than  suspected.  Formerly  I  was  obliged 
to  caress  every  informer ;  some  imposition  was  con- 
tinually laid  upon  me ;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to 
travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city.  At  present,  when  I 
am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten  others.  The  rich 
are  afraid  of  me,  and  show  me  every  kind  of  civility 
and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of  tyrant  in  the 
city.'« 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias,  ^  the  orator  very 
coolly  speaks  of  it,  by  the  by,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they 
put  to  death  some  of  the  rich  ciUzens  as  well  as  strang- 
ers, for  the  sake  of  the  forfeiture.  In  mentioning  this, 
he  seems  not  to  have  any  intention  of  blaming  them, 
still  less  of  provoking  them,  who  were  his  audience  and 
judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  among 
that  people,  it  seemed  indeed  requisite,  either  that  he 
should  impoverish  himself,  or  that  the  people  would 

'  Pag.  885,  ez  edit  LeundaT.  '  Oral.  89»  in  Nicom. 
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necessary  consequence,  contribute  to  unsettle  and  dis* 
turb  the  state.  The  universal  preference  given  to  the 
elder  by  modem  laws,  though  it  increases  the  inequali- 
ty of  fortunes,  has,  however,  this  good  effect,  that  it 
accustoms  men  to  the  same  idea  in  public  succession, 
and  cuts  off  all  claim  and  pretension  of  the  younger. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  fidling  immedi- 
ately into  fiu;tion,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  sent  Heripi- 
das  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  dissensions.  This 
man,  not  provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by 
party  rage,  knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediate- 
ly putting  to  death  about  500  of  the  citizens ; '  a  strong 
proof  how  deeply  rooted  these  violent  maxims  of  go- 
vernment were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  among 
that  refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  com- 
monwealths of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which 
wer^  denominated  barbarous  ?  Why  otherwise  did  the 
Greeks  so  much  value  themselves  on  their  humanity, 
gentleness,  and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations? 
This  reasoning  seems  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in  its  earlier 
times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  pre- 
sents an  opposite  conclusion.  No  blood  was  ever  shed 
in  any  sedition  at  Rome  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracdu. 
Dionysius  Halicamasseeus,  '^  observing  the  singular  hu- 
manity of  the  Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes 
use  of  it  as  an  argument  that  they  were  originally  of 
Grecian  extraction:  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics 
were  usually  more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece 
above  mentioned. 


<  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  xin  <»  Lib.  L 
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If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  oonung  to  Uows,  they 
made  anq>le  oon^iensatioQ  afier  diej  had  once  entered 
upon  the  Uoody  scoie;  and  Appian's  history  of  thdr 
civil  wars  contains  die  most  fiigfatiul  picture  of  bus* 
sacresy  pruaciiptionsy  and  fiwf^tores,  diat  ever  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  world.  What  pleases  most,  in  that  his- 
torian,  is,  that  he  seems  to  ieel  a  proper  resentment  of 
these  barbarous  proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that 
proToking  coolness  and  indifference  which  custom  had 
produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  historians. ' 

The  maxim  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  generd, 
so  little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it  seems  super- 
fluous to  give  any  particular  reason  for  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  can- 
not forbear  observing,  that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  were  so  absurdly  con- 
trived, that  they  obliged  the  heads  of  parties  to  have 
recourse  to  these  extremities.    All  capital  punishments 

1  Tlie  authorities  whowe  cited  are  aU  historians,  orators,  and  phQcai^ 
phers,  whose  tesdmony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  dangerous  to  rely  upon 
writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What  will  posterity,  for  in* 
stance^  infer  from  this  passage  of  Dr  Swift?  *  I  told  him,  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tribnia  (Britain),  by  the  natives  called  Langdon  (London), 
where  I  had  sojourned  some  time  in  my  trayels,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
eonsiaty  in  a  manner,  wholly  of  discoTerers,  witnesses,  informerB,  ae- 
cusen^  prosecutors,  evidences,  swearers,  together  with  their  aeyeral  sub- 
servient and  subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  conduct 
and  pay  of  ministers  of  state  and  their  deputies.  The  plots  in  that  king- 
dom are  usually  the  workmanship  of  those  persons,*  &c«  GuUherU 
Travdu  Such  a  representation  might  suit  the  goremment  of  Athene 
not  that  of  England,  which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modem  times,  for 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Doctor's  satire^  though  carried 
to  eitremes,  as  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  satirical  writers, 
did  not  altogether  want  an  object.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  waa 
Ids  friend,  and  of  the  same  party,  had  been  banished  a  little  before  by  a 
bill  of  attainder,  with  great  justice,  but  without  such  a  proof  as  was  legal, 
«r  according  to  the  strict  forms  of  common  law. 
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were  abolished :  However  criminal,  or,  what  is  more, 
however  dangerous  any  citizen  might  be,  he  could  not 
regularly  be  punished  otherwise  than  by  banishment: 
And  it  became  necessary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party, 
to  draw  the  sword  of  private  vengeance;  nor  was  it 
easy,  idien  laws  were  once  violated,  to  set  bounds  to 
these  sanguinary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus  himself 
prevailed  over  the  triumvirate :  could  he,  in  common 
prudence,  have  aUowed  Octavius  and  Antony  to  live,  and 
have  contented  himself  with  banishing  them  to  Rhodes 
or  Marseilles,  where  they  might  still  have  plotted 
new  commotions  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing  C.  An- 
tonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir^  shows  evidently  his  sense 
of  the  matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  vdth  the  approbation 
of  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily  put  to 
death  Catiline's  accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and  with- 
out any  trial  or  form  of  process?  and  if  he  moderated 
his  executions,  d^d  it  not  proceed,  either  fiK>m  the  cle- 
mency of  his  temper,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  times? 
A  wretched  security  in  a  government  which  pretends 
to  laws  and  liberty  I 

Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same 
mimher  as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive 
lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is 
dangerous  to  force  us,  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred 
boundaries. 

One  general  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  firequent  in 
all  ancient  governments,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
great  difficulty  of  establishing  any  aristocracy  in  those 
ages,  and  the  perpetual  discontents  and  seditions  of  the 
people,  whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  b^garly 
were  excluded  from  the  le^lature  and  from  public 
offices.    The  very  quality  tX freemen  gBLYe  such  a  rank, 
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CBcj  dpimmapcaL..  ^  was  so  oLsasr^^Kitbiti  3>  uiac  u«:«^ 
pier ciiat  aboipe  cwoKhiiTt!^  at  diem^'jniiw^  ^^ot  Jivir 

cvrannv*  ami  die  e&ct  ot  i?r^uitt  >riiM<»«tv>f» 

Toilius"*  ■  laws  seem  equal  4tt*i  nfa£>»M»a^\\ 
by  fisnx^  the  power  in  propordua  to  che  prv>pv^rtv  ;  \vi 
At  Rflinan  people  coaid.  never  be  bnMJ:^ixc  v^uivCiv  i.^ 
siAiiiit  Co  tfii>Tii_  « 

In  diose  daTs  tbere  was  no  mevUuxtt  bctwv^'tJi  «  ^'^ 
▼oe,  jetkloos  aristocrsKT«  nilm^  over  iUscvHiteoU\l  >iuN- 
jedsy  aod  a  tmrfaalent,  &ctious>  tvnuimctJ  iWuHK^rtiK^w  "^ 
At  present,  there  b  not  ooe  republic  iu  Kurv^H\  iKua 
one  extremitj  of  it  to  the  ochen  that  b  uol  reuMi  knbt^v 
fiv  jostice,  Imily,  and  stability,  etjual  ti\  lur  ev%'U  Ih"* 
jODd  Marseilles,  Rhodes,  or  the  nH>»t  i^Whrattnl  Ui  HU « 
tiqnitj.    Almost  all  of  them  are  well  tem^HMtil  arUl\w 


But,  tkirdfyy  There  are  many  other  circuimtumvM  \\\ 
which  ancient  nations  seem  inferior  to  the  iiuhIovUi 
both  for  the  happiness  and  increase  of  inaiikliul.  TihuKh 

k  Plutarch,  in  vita  Solon.  *  DUxl  HU\  lib.  nvlil. 

"  Id.  ibid.  "  Id.  ibid.  **  T\U  Mv,  lib,  1,  i^\u  Va 

5  8  This  sentence  was  not  in  tli«  Kdltlonn  prior  Iu  0* 
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manufacturesy  industry)  were  no  where,  in  former  ages, 
8o  flourishing  as  they  are  at  present  in  Europe.     The 
only  garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for  males  and  females, 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore, 
commonly  white  or  grey,  and  which  they  scoured  as 
often  as  it  became  dir^.    Tyre,  which  carried  on,  af- 
ter Qirthage,  the  greatest  commerce  of  any  city  in  the 
Mediterranean,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander^ 
was  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian's  account  of  its 
inhabitants. '    Athens  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  trading  city;  but  it  was  as  populous  before  the 
Median  war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus ;*  yet  its  commerce  at  that  time  was  so  incon- 
siderable, that,  as  the  same  historian  observes,'  evoi 
the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  were  as  little  frequent- 
ed by  the  Greeks  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  for  be- 
yond these  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  interest  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade, 
are  an  infallible  indication,  that  industry  and  commerce 
are  but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  Lysias'  of  100 
per  cent,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  sent  to 
no  greater  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic; 
nor  is  this  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary 
profit.  Antidorus,  says  Demosthenes,*  paid  three 
talents  and  a  half  for  a  house,  which  he  let  at  a  talent 
a  year ;  and  the  orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for  not 
employing  his  money  to  like  advantage.     My  fortune, 

'  Lib.  iL  There  were  8000  killed  during  the  siege,  and  the  captives 
•mounted  to  90,000.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xriL  says  only  13;000;  but 
he  accounts  for  this  small  number  by  saying,  that  the  Tynans  had  sent 
away  beforehand  part  of  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage, 

*  Libu  V.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  dtiiens  amount  to  SO^OOOL 

'Ib.¥. 

'  Orat.  33L  advers.  DUgit        >  Contra  Aphob.  p.  22k  ex  edit.  Aldi. 


nys  be^  in  Avtm  j«r*  oHBority,  ci^IiC  to  lim^^  been 
traded.  Tlie  ^nbe  of  »  of  die  slvi«  left  by  bis  &- 
ther,  ke  himumIi  hi  at  40  oudis,  and  die  yeaily  profit  of 
thcv  Ubon*  Jt  U.*  Tlie  most  modente  into^est  at 
AdicBS  (fiv  Aere  WK  liigher*  often  paid),  was  IS/ner 
cmLj'  and  dutt  paid  mandil j.  Not  to  in^st  upon  die 
hi^i  inUifefct  to  wliidi  die  Tut  sums  dBsUibated  in  elei^ 
tions had  laiaed money* at  Rome,  we  find, diat  Verres, 
befive  diat  &ctioos  period,  stated  24  per  ceiid.  far 
monqr  which  he  left  in  die  hands  of  the  publicans;  and 
diong^  CSoero  frdaiins  against  diis  article,  it  is  not  on 
aocoont  of  die  eztniTagant  usury,  but  because  it  had 
never  been  costomaiy  to  state  any  interest  on  such  oc- 
casions.  *  Interest,  indeed,  sunk  at  Rome,  after  the 
aetdement  of  the  empire;  but  it  never  remained  any 
considerable  time  so  low  as  in  the  commercial  states  of 
modem  times.^ 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  which  the  Atheni- 
ans felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Decelia  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, it  is  represented  by  Thucydides,*  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  that  they  could  not  bring  over  their 
com  from  Euboea  by  land,  passing  by  Oropus,  but  were 
obliged  to  embark  it,  and  to  sail  round  the  promontory 
of  Suniun^  a  surprising  instance  of  the  imperfection 
of  ancient  navigation,  for  the  water-carriage  is  not  here 
above  double  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  a  passage  in  any  ancient  author, 
where  the  growth  of  a  city  is  ascribed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacture.  The  commerce,  which  is  said 
to  flourish,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  those  commodities, 

'  Id.  p.  19.  '  Id.  ibid. 

^  Id.  ibid,  and  ^schinea  contra  Cteaiph. 

*  Epiflt  ad  Attic,  lib.  iy.  epist.  15. 

*  Contra  Verr.  Onit.  a  ^  Sm  Essay  IV.  «  Lib.  viL 
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for  which  different  soils  and  dimates  were  sotted.  The 
sale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  Diodoms 
Siculus,'  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Agrigen* 
turn.  The  situation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  according 
to  the  same  author,*  was  the  cause  of  its  immense  po- 
pulousness,  being  built  near  the  two  rivers  Crathys  and 
Sybaris.  But  these  two  rivers,  we  may  observe,  are 
not  navigaUe,  and  could  only  produce  some  fertile 
valleys  for  agriculture  and  tillage ;  an  advantage  so  in- 
considerable, that  a  modem  writer  would  scarcely  have 
taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty  which  animated  those  ages, 
must  have  banished  every  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  have  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted 
upon  industry  and  commerce.  While  th^  cruel  and 
suspicious  Dionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries, 
who,  that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and 
could  have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure 
a  subsistence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remained 
exposed  to  such  implacable  barbarity  ?  The  persecu* 
tions  of  Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe 
with  the  manufactures  of  Flanders  and  of  France. 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  species  %f  industry 
chiefly  requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  industry  may  flourish,  even  where 
manufactures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  neglect- 
ed. Swisserland  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance^ 
where  we  find,  at  once,  the  most  skilful  husbandmen, 
and  the  most  bungling  tradesmen,  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe.  That  agriculture  flourished  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  them,  and  at  some 

'  LilK  ziU,  *  Lib.  zii. 
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periods,  we  have  reason  to  presume ;  and  iriietber  tbe 
mecbaoical  arts  bad  reached  the  some  degree  of  per-^ 
fection,  may  not  be  esteemed  so  material,  especially  if 
we  copsider  tbe  great  equality  of  ricbes  in  the  ancienV 
republics,  where  each  &mily  was  obliged  to  cultiv^ta* 
with  tbe  greatest  car.e  and  industry,  ils  own  little  fields 
in  order  to  its  subsistence. 

Bat  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  ia 
8«Hne  instances,  flourish  without  tiw^e  or  manufacture^ 
to  conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  mii 
lor  any  great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  ^one? 
The  most  natural  way,  surely,  of  encouraging  hu». 
bandiy,  is,  first,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and 
thereby  afford  the  labourer  a  ready  market  for  his  com- 
modities, and  a  return  for  such  goods  as  may  contri- 
bute  to  bis  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  This  metbod  is 
infiiUible  and  universal;  and,  as  it  prev^s  more  iq 
modem  governments  than  in  tbe  ancient,  it  affords  i^ 
presumption  of  the  superior  populousness  of  the  former^ 

Every  man,  says  Xenophon, '  may  be  a  farmer :  No 
art  or  skill  is  requisite :  All  consists  in  industry,  and, 
in  attention  to  tbe  execution;  a  strong  proof,  as  Co-, 
lumella  bints,  that  agriculture  was  but  bttle  known  ii^ 
Ibe  age  of  Xenophon. 

All  our  later  improvements  and  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  easy  subsistence  of  men, 
and  consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  in- 
crease ?  Our  superior  skill  in  ni«'linnir>«  ?  t\ 
of  new  worlds,  by  which  comr 
enlarged;  tbe  establishment  c 
bills  of  exchange :  These  seem 
the  encouragement  <^  art,  indi 

VOL.  III.  GO 
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Were  we  to  strike  o£P  these,  what  a  check  should  we 
give  to  every  kind  of  business  and  labour,  and  what 
multitudes  of  families  would  immediately  perish  from 
want  and  hunger  ?  And  it  seems  not  probable,  that 
we  could  supply  the  place  of  these  new  inventions  by 
any  other  regulation  or  institution. 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
states  was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modem,  or 
that  men  had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or 
in  their  journeys  by  land  or  water  ?  I  question  not,  but 
every  impartial  examiner  would  give  us  the  preference 
in  this  particular. ' 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should 
have  been  more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times.  The  equality  of  property  among  the  ancients, 
liberty,  and  the  small  divisions  of  their  states,  were  in- 
deed circumstances  favourable  to  the  propagation  of 
mankind :  But  their  wars  were. more  bloody  and  de- 
structive, their  governments  more  factious  and  un- 
setded,  commerce  and  manufactures  more  feeble  and 
languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose  and  ir* 
regular.  These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  form  a 
sufficient  counterbalance  to  the  former  advantages ;  and 
rather  favour  the  opposite  opinion  to  that  which  com- 
monly prevails  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

But  there  is  no  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  against 
matter  of  fact.  If  it  appear  that  the  world  was  then 
more  populous  than  at  present,  we  may  be  assured 
that  our  conjectures  are  false,  and  that  we  have  over* 
looked  some  material  circumstance  in  the  comparison.* 
This  I  readily  own :  All  our  preceding  reasonings  I 

>  See  Pkrt  I.  Essay  XT, 
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acknowledge  to  be  mere  trifling,  or,  at  least,    small 
skirmishes  and  frivolous  rencounters,  which  decide  no* 
thing.     But  unluckily  the  main  combat,  where  we  com- 
pare facts,  cannot  be  rendered  much  more  decisive. 
The  hcts  delivex'ed  by  ancient  authors  are  either  so 
uncertain  or  so  imperfect  as  to  afford  us  nothing  posi- 
tive in  this  matter.     How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  very  facts  which  we  must  oppose  to  them,  in  com- 
puting the  populousness  of  modern  states,  are  far  from 
being  either  certain  or  complete.     Many  grounds  of 
calculatibn  proceeded  on  by  celebrated  writers  are  little 
better  than  those  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  who 
formed  an  estimate  of  the  immense  greatness  of  Rome 
from  ten  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had 
been  found  in  that  city.  *" 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are 
uncertain  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  sub- 
ject to  much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of 
the  text,  and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  altera- 
tion in  other  places  commonly  affects  the  sense  of 
grammar,  and  is  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader, 
and  transcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good 
authority,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  l^ge  enough  view  for 
comparison. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free 
city,  because  they  entered  for  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  were  exact  registers  kept  of  them. 
But  as  the  number  of  slaves  is  seldom  mentioned,  this 


i»  ^lii  Lamprid.  in  vita  Heliogabt  cap.  26. 
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leayes  us  in  as  great  uneeitaiiity  Bfi  e^r  with  regard  to 
the  populousness  even  of  single  cities. 

Tlie  first  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  opinioiiy  the 
commencement  of  real  history.  All  pxecediiig  narra- 
tions are  so  internuxed  with  fable^  that  philoaophers 
ought  to  abandoA  th^n^  in  a  great  measun^  to  the 
embellishment  of  poets  and  orators. ' 

With  regard  to  remoter  times,  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple assigued  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  credit 
and  authority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybans,  able  to 
bear  arms,  and  actually  drawn  out  in  battle,  weTe30(l,000L 
They  encountered  at  Siagra  with.  100,000  dtiseiis  of 
Crotona,  another. Greek  city  contiguous  to  them,  and 
were  defeated.— This  is  Diodorus  Siculus's  '  account, 
and  is  very  seriously  insisted  on  by  that  historian*  Str»- 
bo  ^  also  mentions  the  same  number  of  Sybarites* 

IModorus  Siculns, "  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigentum,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, says,  that  they  amounted  to  20^000'.  citizeas;, 
900,000  strangers,  besides  slaves,  who»  in  so  opulent 
a  city  as  he  represents  i^  would  probably  be  at  least  aa 
numerous.  We  must  remark,  that  the  wom^i  and  the 
children  ar^  not  included;  and  that,  therefore^  upon 


*  In  general,  there  is  more  candour  and  sincerity  in  andent 
bat  leas  eiactness  and  caie^  than  in  the  modems.  Our  tpeatJbHw  &c- 
tionsg  especially  those  of  reljgion»  throw  such  an  illusietn  over  our  mind% 
that  men  seem  to  regard  impartiality  to  their  advemries  and  to  heretics 
as  a  Tice  or  weakness.  But  the  commonness  of  botJcs,  by  means  of 
printing^  has  obliged  modem  historians  to  be  more  careAil  in  sfoidiii^ 
ceotradictions  and  incongmitieE.  Diodorus  Siculvs  is  «  good  wiilcrt 
b^t  it  b  with  pain  I  see  his  narration  contradict,  in  so  many  particnlaiv 
the  two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  history,  to  wit,  Xenophools 
etpedition,  and  Demostbenes's  orations.  Flutudi  and  Appian  aecA 
■catce  erer  to  h^ve  lead  Cioero*s  epistles. 

'^Lib.xiL  'Iiib.vi  *UiLzi& 
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die  whole,  diis  city  must  have  ocmtaiiidd  near  two  tout- 
Hons  of  infaabitaDts. "  And  what  was  the  teasdn  of  so 
immense  an  increase  ?  They  were  industtioas  in  cnlti- 
vating  the  neighboorihg  fields,  not  exceeding  JEt  small 
English  county;  and  they  traded  with  their  wide  and 
cril  to  Africa,  which  at  that  time  produced  none  of 
these  commodities. 

Ptolemy,  says  Theocritus ""  commands  83^389  cities. 
I  suppose  the  singularity  of  the  ndmber  was  the  reas<m 
of  assigning  it.  Diodofus  Siculus  **  assigns^  three  mil-* 
6ons  of  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number :  But 
then  he  makes  the  number  of  cities  amount  to  18^000 ; 
an  evident  contradiction. 

He  says,^  the  people  were  formerly  seyen  millions* 
Thus  remote  times  are  always  mdst  envid  and  admired. 

That  Xerxes's  army  was  extremdy  numerous,  I  can 
readily  believe ;  bodi  from  the  great  extent  of  his  em- 
pire^ and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  natioils 
of  enciunbering  their  cdmp  with  a  superfluous  multH 
tude :  But  will  any  rational  man  dte  Herodbtus's  woi»- 
derfiil  narrations  as  aay  authority  ?  There  is  something 
very  rational,  I  own,  in  Lysias's '  argument  i^>on  thiis 
subject  Had  not  Xerxes's  army  been  inbredibly  nu- 
merous, says  he,  he  had  never  made  a  bri(%e  over  the 
Hellespont :  It  had  be^i  much  easier  to  have  transport- 
ed his  men  over  so  short  a  passage  with  the  numerous 
shipping  of  which  he  waft  master. 

Polybius  says  *  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first , 
and  second  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion from  the  Gauls,  mustered  all  their  own  forces, 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  (in  tiU  Empedoclis)  says,  that  Agrigentum  con^ 
tamed  only  800,000  inhaUtants. 

•  Idyll  17.  »  lib.  i.  'Id.  ibid. 

'  Oret,  de  Funebria.  *  Lib.  iL. 
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and  those  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amount  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  a  great 
number  surely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  slaves, 
is  probably  not  less,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  ex- 
tent of  country  afbrds  at  present.  ^  The  enumeratiou 
too  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  exactness;  and 
Polybius  gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But 
might  not  the  number  be  magnified,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  ? 

Diodorus  Siculus  *  makes  the  same  enumeration  ar 
mount  to  near  a  million.  These  variations  are  suspi- 
cious. He  plainly  too  supposes,  that  Italy,  in  his 
time,  was  not  so  populous ;  another  suspicious  circum- 
stance. For  who  can  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  diminished  from  the  time  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  to  that  of  the  triumvirates  ? 

Julius  Csesar,  according  to  Appian, '  encountered 
four  millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  made 
another  million  prisoners.  ^  Supposing  the  number  of 
the  enemy's  army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  ex- 
actly assigned,  which  never  is  possible,  how  could  it 
be  known  how  often  the  same  man  returned  into  the 
armies,  or  how  distinguish  the  new  from  the, old  le- 
vied soldiers  ?  No  attention  ought  ever  to  be  given  to 
such  loose,  exaggerated  calculations,  especially  where 
the  author  does  not  tell  us  the  mediums  upon  which 
the  calculations  were  founded. 

Patercidus  *  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  by 

'  The  country  that  supplied  this  number  was  not  above  a  third  of 
Italy,  vi2.  the  Pope's  dominions,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  But  perhaps  in  those  early  times  there  were  very  few  sUtcs, 
except  in  Rome,  or  the  great  cities.  "  Lib.  iL  *  Celtica. 

y  Plutarch  (in  vita  Caes.)  makes  the  number  that  Cssar  fought  with 
amount  to  three  millions ;  Julian  (ixx  Ciesaribus)  to  two. 

*  Lib.  iL  cap.  47. 
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Caesar  amount  onlj  to  400,000;  a  more  probable  ac- 
Goenty  and  more  easOj  reconciled  to  the  hbtoiy  of 
these  wars  giTcn  by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his 
Commentaries.  *  The  most  bloodj  of  his  battles  were 
fought  against  the  Helretii  and  the  Germans. 

One  would  imagine,  that  eTeiy  circumstance  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Dionysius  the  elder  might  be  re- 
garded as  authentic,  and  finee  from  all  fiibulous  exag^ 
geration,  both  because  he  lived  at  a  time  when  letters 
flourished  most  in  Greece,  and  because  his  chief  hi^ 
torian  was  Philistus,  a  man  allowed  to  be  of  great  go- 
nius,  and  who  was  a  courtier  and  minister  of  that 
prince*  But  can  we  admit  that  he  had  a  standing  ar- 
my of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
galleys?^  These,  we  may  observe,  were  mercenary 
forces,  and  subsisted  upon  pay,  like  our  annies  in  Eu* 
rope,  for  the  citizens  were  all  disanned;  and  when 
Dion  afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  called  on  his 
countrymen  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged 
tp  bring  anns  along  with  him,  which  he  distributed 
among  those  who  joined  him.  ^  In  a  state  where  agri- 
culture alone  flourishes,  there  may  be  many  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  if  these  be  all  armed  and  disciplined,  a 
great  force  may  be  called  out  upon  occasion:  But 
great  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  can  never  be  main** 
tained  without  either  great  trade  and  numerous  manu- 


*  PuKT,  lib.  viL  csp.  25.  says,  that  Cssar  used  to  boast,  tUt  tliere  bad 
fidlen  in  battle  against  bim  one  million  one  bandied  and  ninety*two 
tbou^and  men,  besides  those  wbo  perished  in  the  dvU  wan.  It  is  not 
probable  that  that  conqueror  could  erer  pretend  to  be  so  exact  in  his 
computation.  But  allowing  the  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the  HeWetii,  Ger- 
mans and  Britons,  whom  he  slaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  a  half 
of  the  number. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  il  "  Plutirch.  in  vita  Dionys. 
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nctxvTCSf  OF  esttOBswe  dominioiis.  Tlie  L.iiited  F)r>» 
Tinces  nerer  wete  masters  of  sodi  a  finrce  hy  sea  and 
land  as  tbat  which  is  said  to  bdapg  to  Dionysiiis ;  yet 
they  possess  as  large  a  territoiy,  perfectly  wdl  cidti* 
▼ated,  and  hare  much  mote  resources  firom  tfam  com* 
nieroe  and  industry.  XNodoms  Scnlos  allows,  that, 
•even  in  his  time,  the  army  of  Dicmysius  appeared  in* 
^edible;  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it,  was  oitiraly  a  fic- 
tion; and  the  opinion  arose  from  the  exaggerated  flat- 
-teiy  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhq>s  Srom  the  vani^  and 
policy  of  the  Qrrant  himself.  ^ 


5  •  «  The  critical  art  may  my  jusdy  be  sospeetoA  offemerifyy  when 
it  prettnda  to  correct  or  dispute  the  phun  testmioiiy  of  anaent  hisiotiaBi 
by  any  probable  or  aoalogical  tcaaooiags:  Yet  the  lioeDae  of  aulbon 
upon  all  sakjectii  particularly  with  reg^id  to  numbcny  is  so  great,  that 
we  ought  BtlU  to  retain  a  kind  of  doubt  or  reserre,  whenefcr  the  fiKts 
adtaaced  depart  in  the  least  from  the  common  bounds  of  nature  and  ex- 
perience. I  shall  give  an  instance  with  regard  to  modem  history.  Sfar 
William  Temple  tells  us,  in  his  Memoir%  that  hairing  a  five  comrcna- 
tion  with  Charles  the  II.,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  representing  to 
that  monarch  the  impossibility  of  introducing  into  this  island  the  reli- 
gion and  government  of  fVance,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  force 
requisite  to  subdue  tiie  ^qsirit  and  liberty  of  so  brave  a  people.  '  The 
Romans,  *  says  he,  *  were  forced  to  keep  up  twelve  legions  for  that  par- 
pose  *  (a  great  absurdity),  *  *  and  Cromwell  left  an  army  of  near  eighty 
thousand  men.  *  Must  not  this  last  be  regarded  as  unquestioned  by  Ai- 
tnre  critics,  when  they  And  it  asserted  by  a  wise  and  learned  mintrfw  of 
state  contemporary  to  the  first,  and  who  addressed  his  discourse^  upon 
an  ungrateful  subject,  to  a  great  monarch  who  was  also  contemporaiy, 
and  who  himself  broke  those  very  forces  about  fourteen  years  before  ? 
Yott  by  the  most  undoubted  autliority,  we  may  insist  thsit  Chnnwell's 
army,  "when  he  died,  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  here  men- 
tioned, f 

*  Strabo^  lib.  iv.  says,  that  one  legion  would  be  sufficient^  witib  a  fow 
cavalry;  but  the  Romans  commonly  kept  up  somewhat  a  greater  force 
in  this  islaud,  which  they  never  took  the  pains  entirely  to  subdue. 

t  It  appears  that  Cromwell's  |Nirliaaient,  in  I6d6^  settled  but  l,dOO,000 
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It  is  a  usual  fallacy  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  anti- 
qui^  as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  con- 
tained in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
as  if  these  cities  had  been  all  contemporary.  The 
Cireek  colonies  flourished  extremely  in  Sicily  during 
the  age  of  Alexander;  but  in  Augustus's  time  they 
were  so  decayed,  that  almost  all  the  produce  of  that 
fertile  island  was  consumed  in  Italy. ' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
assigned  to  particular  cities  iii  antiquity;  and,  omit- 
ting the  numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  £- 
gyptian  Thebes,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  sphere 
of  real  history,  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I 
must  own,  the  more  I  consider  this  subject,  the  more 
am  I  inclined  to  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  great 
popnlousness  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  * 

Adiens  is  said  by  Plato '  to  be  a  very  great  city ; 
and  it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek '  cities 
except  Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same 


pounds  a  year  on  him  for  the  constant  charges  of  govemment  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms*  See  Scobel,  chap.  31.  TIiis  was  to  supply  the  fleet,  army, 
and  citU  list.  It  appeals  fnm  Whitelocke,  that  in  the  year  1649,  the 
mm  of  80,000  pounds  a  month  was  the  estimate  for  40,000  qaen.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  Cromwell  bad  much  less  than  that  num- 
ber upon  pay  in  1656.  In  the  very  instrument  of  goTemment,  20,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse  are  fixed  by  Cromwell  himself,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  as  the  regular  standing  army  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  number,  indeed,  seems  not  to  have  been  mnch  exceeded  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  ProtectOTBhip.  See  farther  Thurlo,-  Vol.  II. 
pp:  413,  499,  56a  We  may  there  see,  that  though  the  Protector  had 
more  considerable  armies  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  he  had  not  sometimes 
more  than  4000  or  5000  men  in  £ngland.^-£]>iTioNs  F,  G,  H. 

«  8tnibo,Ub.TL 

*  Apolog.  Socr. 

'  Argos  seems  also-  to  hare  been  a  great  city;  for  Lysias  contents 
himself  wHh  saying,  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.  •  Orat  34. 
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size  in  Thucydides*s  '  time^  and  afterwards  increased 
beyond  it.  For  Cicero  "  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  his  time,  not  comprehending 
I  suppose,  either  Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that 
denomination.  Athenasus  <  says,  that,  by  the  enume- 
ration of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  there  were  in  Athens 
21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and  400,000  slaves. 
This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those  whose  opi- 
nion I  call  in  question,  and  is  esteemed  a  fundamental 
fact  to  their  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
point  of  criticism  more  certain  than  that  Athenaeus 
and  Ctesicles,  whom  he  quotes,  are  here  mistaken,  and 
that  the  number  of  slaves  is  at  least  augmented  by  a 
whole  cypher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  40,000. 

Firstf  When  the  number  of  citizens  are  said  to  be 
21,000  by  Athenapus,  ^  men  of  full  age  are  only  un- 
derstood. For,  1.  Herodotus  says,  ^  that  Aristogoras, 
ambassador  from  the  lonians,  found  it  harder  to  de- 
ceive one  Spartan  than  80,000  Athenians ;  meaning, 
in  a  loose  way,  the  whole  state,  supposed  to  be  met 
in  one  popular  assembly,  excluding  the  women  and 
children.  2.  Thucydides"  says,  that,  making  allow- 
ance for  all  the  absentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  garrison^ 
and  for  people  employed  in  their  private  affidrs,  the 
Athenian  assembly  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  3. 
The  forces  enumerated  by  the  same  historian  ■  being 

'   '  Lib.  tL     See  also  Pluti^rch  in  vita  NidaBt 

^  Orat.  contra  Verremf  lib.  it.  cap.  52.  Strabo,  lib.  yi  sbjs,  it  was 
twenty-two  miles  in  compass.  But  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  con- 
tained two  harbours  within  it,  one  of  which  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  bay.  ^  Lib.  tI  ci^  20L 

^  Demosthenes  assigns  20,000,  contra  Aristag. 

»  Liblv.  "Lib.  TiiL 

'  Lib.  ii    Diodorus  Siculus's  account  perfectly  agreesi  lib.  xii. 
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all  dtisens,  and  amountiiig  to  13,000  heaTy-anned  in- 
&Dtry,  prove  the  same  method  of  calculation ;  as  also 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  historians,  who  always 
understand  men  of  full  age  when  they  assign  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  in  any  repuhlic.  Now,  these  being  but 
the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athenians  were 
by  this  account  84,000 ;  the  strangers  40,000 ;  and 
the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller  number,  and  al- 
lowing that  they  manied  and  propagated  at  the  same 
rate  with  freemen,  were  160,000;  and  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  284,000;  a  number  surely  large  enough. 
The  other  number,  1,720,000,  makes  Athens  larger 
than  London  and  Paris  united. 

Secondly,  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens." 

T^irdlt),  Though  the  extent  of  the  walls,  as  ^venus 
by  TTiucydides, '  be  great  (to  wit,  eighteen  miles,  be- 
side the  seacoast),  yet  Xenophon  *  says  there  was 
much  waste  ground  within  the  walls.  They  seem  in- 
deed to  have  joined  four  distinct  and  separate  cities. ' 

Fourihly,  No  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  or  suspicion 
of  insurrection,  is  ever  mentioned  by  historians,  ex- 
c^t  one  commotion  of  the  miners. 

Fifthly,  The  treatment  of  slaves  by  (he  Athenians 
is  said  by  Xenophon, '  and  Demosthenes, "  and  Plau- 

*  Jieaasboa  Hem.  lib.  IL         *  Lib.  ii. 

'  We  are  to  obwrve,  that  when  INonynus 
if  we  r^anl  the  (ndcDt  walli  of  Rome,  the  < 
■ppear  greater  than  that  of  Atheni,  he  mu 
hi^  town  only.  No  uident  mtfaor  erer  ipeal 
and  Munfchia,  as  the  sune  with  Athens.  Ml 
that  Koojsiua  would  comiider  the  matter  in  t 
Cimon  and  Policies  were  destroyedi  and  Ath 
Aom  tlwte  other,  towug.  This  obscrration  de 
ing^  aod  introduce*  conunon  sense  into  these 

'  Atben.  liU  ri.  <  De  Rep.  Athei 
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tus, '  to  have  been  extremely  gentle  and  indulgent; 
which  could  never  have  been  the  case,  had  the  dispro- 
portion been  twenty  to  one.  The  disproportion  is  not 
so  great  in  any  of  our  colonies ;  yet  we  are  obliged  to 
exercise  a  rigorous  and  military  government  oyer  the 
negroes. 

Sixthly^  No  man  is  ever  esteemed  rich  for  possessing 
wh^t  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  distribution  of  proper- 
ty in  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that 
wealth.  Thus,  every  person  in  England  is  computed 
by  some  to  spend  sixpence  a  day;  yet  he  is  esteemed 
but  poor  who  has  five  times  that  sum.  Now,  Timar- 
chus  is  said  by  iBschines  ^  to  have  been  left  in  easy 
circumstances ;  but  he  was  master  only  of  ten  slaves 
employed  in  manufactures.  Lysias  and  his  brother, 
two  strangers,  were  proscribed  by  the  Thirty  for  their 
great  riches,  though  they  had  but  sixty  a  piece :  *  De- 
mosthenes was  left  very  rich  by  his  father,  yet  he  had 
no  more  than  fifty-two  slaves.*  His  workhouse  of 
twenty  cabinet-makers  is  said  to  be  a  very  considerable 
manufactory.  ^ 

Seventhh/j  During  the  Decelian  war,  as  the  Greek 
historians  call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brought 
the  Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thur 
cydides.""  This  could  not  have  happened  had  they 
been  only  the  twentieth  part.  The  best  slaves  would 
not  desert. 

Eighthly f  Xenophon  *  proposes  a  scheme  for  main- 
taining by  the  public  10,000  slaves :  And  that  so  great 
a  number  may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be 

convinced,  says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  pos- 
sessed before  the  Decelian  war ;  a  way  of  speaking 

.'  Sticha        y  Contra  Timarcb.        *  Orat  11.        "  Contra  Apbob. 
b  Ibid.  *  lib.  viL      * «»  De  Rat.  Red. 
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alti^dier  incompatible  with  the  larger  number  of 
Athenaeus. 

Ninthly^  The  whole  census  of  the  state  of  Athens  was 
less  than  6000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  an- 
cient manuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this 
is  unexceptionable ;  both  because  Demosthenes,*  who 
gives  it,  gives  also  the  detail,  which  checks  him ;  and 
because  Polybius '  assigns  the  same  number,  and  rea- 
BOBS  upon  it.  Now,  the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield 
by  his  labour  an  obolus  a  day,  over  and  above  his  main- 
tenance^ as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,'  who  says,  that 
Nicias's  overseer  paid  his  master  so  much  for  slaves, 
whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will  take  the 
pains  to  estimate  an  obolus  a  day,  and  the  slaves  at 
400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years'  purchase,  you 
will  find  the  sum  above  12,000  talen.ts ;  even  though 
allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in 
Athens.  Besides,  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a 
much  greater  value  from  their  art.  The  lowest  that 
Demosthenes  estimates  any  of  his "  father^s  slaves  is 
two  minas  a  head.  And  upon  this  supposition,  it  is  a 
little  difficult,  I  confess,  to  reconcile  even  the  number 
of  40,000  slaves  with  the  census  of  6000  talents. 

TeniUi/j  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydides,'  to  contain 
more  slaves  than  any  Greek  city,  except  Sparta.  Sparta 
then  had  more  than  Athens,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000  in  the  town, 
30,000  in  the  country.  ^  The  male  slaves,  therefore, 
of  fiiU  age,  must  have  been  more  than  780,000 ;  the 
whole  more  than  3,120,000;  a  number  impossible  to 


"  De  Classibus.  '  Lib.  U.  cap.  62. 

<  De  Rat.  Red.  ^  Contra  Aphobum. 

>  Lib.  viU.  ^  Flutarch.  in  Yita  Lycurg. 
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be  mainuinfj  in  a  nairov  faarren  country,  sodi  as 
T crania,  vlikh  had  no  trade.  Had  die  Heiotes  been 
so  reiT  nmneroos,  die  mnider  <if  2000,  mendoned  bj 

Thucjdkle%' voold  have  iI1itatledtllen^widlout  weaken- 
ing diem. 

Besides,  we  aie  to  oanader,  diat  die  nnmber  assign- 
ed bj  AdtenaeDs,*  wfaateTer  it  is,  compidiends  all  the 

Adienians  aflecfed  much  a  ooontiy  Mfe,  as  we  leam 
from  Thucjdides;"  and  when  diey  were  all  chased  in- 
to town,  by  the  invasion  of  their  territoiy  daring  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  die  city  was  not  aUe  to  contain 
diem;  and  diey  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  pordoos, 
temples,  and  even  streets,  for  want  of  lodging.  * 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cides ;  and  when  the  number  oE  dtiaens  is  as- 
signed, we  must  always  understand  it  to  conqirdiend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  copntiy,  as  wdl  as 
of  the  city.  Yet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Greece  was  a  populous  countiy,  and  ex- 
ceeded what  we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
supplies  of  com  from  other  places.  For,  excepting 
Athens,  which  traded  to  Pontus  for  that  commodity, 
the  other  cities  seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  from 
their  neighbouring  territory. ' 

«  Ub.  ir. 

**  The  Mme  author  aflbms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460^000  alsTcs; 
^gina  470,000.  But  the  foregoing  aiguments  bold  stronger  against 
these  facts,  which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  imposdble.  It  is  faunv- 
ever  remarkable^  that  Athensnis  dtcs  so  gfeat  an  authority  as  Aristode 
for  this  last  fact :  And  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  the  same  mm- 
ber  of  slaves  in  JEgina.  - 

■LiUii.  ^"nracyd.  lib.  ii. 

'  Dmom.  contra  Lnr.  Tlie  Athenians  brought  yearly  from  Pontos 
400,000  mpdimni  or  busbcb  of  com,  as  appeared  firom  tiie  customhouae 


E^VKi.tM'awsiBiE  • 


Ion  b;  MotK,  aO  Ikmm  lik  hns  asoB  <nn  jux  ai  An  imnl.  ii'tlluuB 
mercy,  aod  Acj  HOHMed  aatp  n  AW.'  awb.  JUBnut-  Ah  <mr<i  amnt 
■tnngcra  and  maanHinirf  iAmb.  Tm  o^inwi.  tumjimnf  irf  uiit  mH^ 
wonwD,  ddUm,  and  dam,  ■or  vUl  »d*»?  — ■■■■li  t  aUMfc 
Wc  mar  thenfoR  cOKiiide,  4m  Ae  fn*  dtiMW  M  TVftwk  ^^  IwA 
nei  ud  an  asa,  inn  b«  njOOO.  tke  «it«n  (^  ik'xn  alunl 
18,00a  TtKM  iaK,  n  ma;  Astm,  wen  ■ 
lioa  thia  at  Atbeiu,  aa  b  iiMiantle  to  inwgit  ft 
liiat  Atfaeai  waia  town  of  men  trade  to  nnMortil 


was  tbc  whole  Dumber  of  pen 
Dcigbbouriiig  territory.  A  tc 
■ad  diis  computation,  bdng  f 


who  •a«  tree,  and  able  to  be 
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phon/  yet  we  find  that  it  contained  6000  citizens/  I 
pretend  not  to  reconcile  these  two  facts.  Perhaps  Xe- 
i¥>phon  calls  Phliasia  a  small  town,  because  it  made 
but  a  small  figure  in  Greece,  and  maintained  only  a 
subordinate  alliance  with  Sparta ;  or  perhaps  the  coun- 
try belonging  to  it  was  extensive,  and  most  of.  the 
citizens  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and 
dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Mantinea  was  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia.  '  Con- 
sequently it  was  equal  to  Megalopolis,  which  was  fifty 
stadia,  or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  ^ 
But  Mantinea  had  only  3000  citizens.  *  The  Greek 
cities,  therefore,  contained  only  fields  and  gardens,  to- 
gether with  the  houses ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them 
by  the  extent  of  their  walls.  Athens  contained  no 
ipore  than  10,000  houses ;  yet  its  walls,  with  the  sea- 
coast,  were  above  twenty  miles  in  extent.  Syracuse 
was  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference ;  yet  was  scarce- 
ly ever  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  more  populous 
than  Athens.  Babylon  was  a  square  of  fifteen  miles, 
or  sixty  mQes  in  circuit ;  but  it  contained  large  culti- 
vated fields  and  inclosures,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny. 
Though  Aurelian's  wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence,* the  circuit  of  all  the  thirteen  divisions  of  Rome, 
taken  apart,  according  to  Publius  Victor,  was  only  a- 
bout  forty-three  miles.  When  an  enemy  invaded  the 
country,  all  the  inhabitants  retired  within  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  and 
instruipents  of  husbandry :  and  the  great  height  to 
which  the  walls  were  raised,  enabled  a  small  number 
to  defend  them  with  facility. 

^  Hut.  Grsc  Ub.  vii.  "  Id.  lib.  vii.  ''  Folyb.  lib.  iL 

y  Folyb.  Ub.iz.  cap.  20.  *  hymm,  Ozmt  3k 

*  Vopiscu*  in  vita  AureL 


that  has  the  fewest  iELbjib£tant&  Y^  l\>Ivl^)is^  $»v« 
that  it  was  fiiftj^dght  stidk  in  cii^raimtciviKts  Whl  W*« 
romid* 

AH  die  Italians  aUe  to  bear  arms  m  AnUi^Alt^rV 
time,  deductiiig  some  few  garmons,  wt^^^  biit  UKlHM 


Polybius  *  teUs  us,  that  the  Achaean  l<^^i<»  mi^t^ 
without  any  inconTenience,  march  30  or  40»(HH)  moiu 
And  this  account  seems  probable ;  for  tlmt  lotiguo  iH>m* 
prehended  the  greater  part  of  PeloponnoMusi,  Wt 
Pausanias, '  speaking  of  the  same  period,  «ny»,  timt  uU 
the  Achaeans  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  Hovrrnl 
manumitted  slaves  were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount 
to  15,000. 

The  Thessalians,  tfll  their  final  ccmqxmi  hy  i]w  Uo- 
mans,  were,  in  aU  ages,  turbulent,  factions  mih\om, 
disorderly.  •  It  is  not  therefore  natiirftl  to  .^„pp<>^ 
that  this  part  of  Greece  abonnd^^  mmh  in  p^^opl^. 

We  are  toU  by  Thneydides,-  that  the  prtrt  of  Polo- 
ponnesus,  adjocmng  to  PyloR,  wag  desert  and  nnrolfn 
vated.  Herodocm  wy^*  that  Macedonia  wa«  fnll  r^ 
lions  and  wild  bulls;  animals  which  can  only  inhnbif 

«t  impeapled  feresl^s.     These  were  the  two  ^trn^ 
mmes  of  Cymee, 

^  tbe  Wi«fai«««of  EpiruB,  of  all  ^^  ,^.«,  ,,„,, 
iriio  wem  9oM  by  PauluR  .Emili,,,,  ,,m.,-..  - 


banh  ^tmt^  who  wpt  ttM  SpNrte  M  nW>  a*'..^. 
«  W5«u  lib.  ifc  ca|i  SK,  ^  j^^ 


* 


1/< 
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ed  only  to  150,000.  ^    Yet  Epirus  might  be  double  the 
extent  of  Yorkshire. 

Justin  *  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
declared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a 
congress  of  all  the  states,  except  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  refused  to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the 
whole,  upon  computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  in&n- 
try  and  15,000  cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to 
be  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the 
Greek  republics  maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and 
had  no.militiadistinct  from  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, 
it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  medium  there  could  be 
of  computation.  That  such  an  army  could  ever,  by 
Greece,  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  be  maintained 
there,  is  contrary  to  all  history.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion^  therefore,  we  may  thus  reason.  The  free  Greeks 
of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  860,000.  The  slaves,  esti- 
mating them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  slaves  as  a- 
bove,  who  seldom  married  or  had  families,  were  double 
the  male  citizens  of  full  age,  to  wit,  430,000.  And  all 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece,  excepting  Laconia^ 
were  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand ;  no  mighty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may  be 
found  at  present  in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much 
greater  extent,  and  very  indiflerently  peopled. 

We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lights  afforded  us 
by  scattered  passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall 
find,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any 
opinion  on  that  head ;  and  no  reason  to  support  those 
exaggerated  calculations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  mo- 
dem writers. 

^  Tit  Lit.  lib.  zW.  cap.  Sk  >  libw  iz.  cap.  5. 
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Dionysius  Halkarnassieus  *  saysi  that  the  ancSi'nt 
walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  same  compass  with 
those  of  Athens^  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  gt^at 
extent ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town  end- 
ed, or  the  country  began.  In  some  places  of  ItoniO)  It 
appears,  from  the  same  author, "  from  Juvenal, "  and 
from  other  ancient  writers,  ^  that  the  houses  were  hlgh^ 
and  families  lived  in  separate  stories,  one  above  an- 
other :  But  is  it  probable  that  these  were  only  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  only  in  some  few  streets  ?  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  younger  Pliny's  *  account  of  hin  own  liotisc, 
and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  the  men 
of  quality  had  very  spacious  palaces :  and  their  l^iiild- 
ings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at  this  day,  where  t>fioti 


»  Sinbo^  fibw  ▼.  tKfh  «b«  *•  Emperor  Avffwftn^i  frfinfrfMM  fftp 
hamn  kigher  dna  tgwentj  Umt,    In  MH>tl»«f  pmrnf^f,  Vih,  ttl,  U^ 
of  dw  Ihxbcs  «i  Baaae  m  renuurluMy  hifljh*     Hh' ttl^o  ifr  fh^  9nm<» 
E  Vkmnia,  Eb,  5.  ca^  a     An^ti^m  Om  «>^4f,  ht  hU  ttfMuftf 
ac  tmpamt  «yi»  that  RoBe  eenmsxM  t4  eitiM  mt  fh«  fA)»  <yf  c'^]4^ .  ^y^/f 
if  OM  wem  to  ^raad  ic  oat  amI  xmf<M  ie,  ft  w«y»iM  t^trvt^  fh*  wV^f^ 
of  Italy.    WlMm  «  aoAar  wiHnljpK  MnwiM/ m  «n^h  «fr,tyf»gyrr,< 
S  md  gives  M  modi  'm»  «m  li7p^ilK>l><«<il  #yi*,  ^^  ^„^^ 
be  flmtf  be  nednoHL    BoC  fhw  yiMvonini^  toomf  manful  -.   If 
warn  bnilt  ia  w  sLMieieil  »  memier  ee  tA^mymi^  mryn,  ttry^  fmy  ^ 
infB  die  flwuilfv,  tfwn»  miM  hen^*  Mm  ♦^ry  ^»w  •NMk»f«r  ^hitfA  f?,i» 
«s  bii^     Jt  w  4«l3r  Air  «r«iH  rt/  f*V>m  f»Mi#  «ny  V^fy 

<  Uhu  iL  epMi.  Iflw  .ih.  ▼,  ?i>wt  4.     f*  w  ♦m**  ^iny  •»»<»»'«.  /fi^/v^V-  « 
;  hot  anee  •!»««  w^^  'h^  mI^*  ■•»tv»»»  «Im»  j»*«r:«m«^  f^rfw*'  vf  /^ 
end  ouNi^iiifffl  ViiM«»^,  ♦li^  JCT"^  m**»  •^'r'lM  /•*r»»Jr|.y 
bDOd  tfae  iMBe  wer  In  *»vn»    *  In  «v«*«**i^  rw**  <fr*»»»*r»m*  '  ^^y,  /^^ 
oee» oC tbe  rirli  ani  Tnl»»*j#»»n»i*.  ^^.  »,%,     V;#l*^»nt  \f9T«tr^«r*,  ;5»,  ,• 


.•» 


••■i^    4eM^  >  'V^**  ***    »*»    yTT-'   -  »^    ,  /         .1./,   •» 


»      « 


/•     '.i 


2. 


peAips  afloir  ¥< 

ofiOHmferk), 

of  dK  cider  Fbij'  1m 


piity  CiiBitiirfiic  ■oHttti 
compmri.'     Flm.  lib.  in.  capi  & 

AU  tlw  be*  iMBiMffipto  of  Ffiny  read  Ifae  fimgi  h  here  dted»  od 
JKtfagtoBui— of  tiiewlkof  Banc  tp  be  tfahtBctt aifafc.  IhefMH* 
taoo  ifl,  WlMi  Flinj  mcttia  by  30^775  pMsei^  and  bo«r  ibai  nmnber  ^nd 
ftmned?  The  maiiiier  ill  wbicb  I  coneeive  it  it  Ibis.  B4iiae  «»  i 
Muiiofcukg  tt«e  of  ^**^**  odes  uitiimfaenee.  Hie  Fsnttii,  eni 
cauicqnfntlj  the  WSBmnam^  #c  ^aowf  wee  atmled  on  Ae  banks  of  ttM 
Tyber,  and  near  die  eefltte  of  die  dfdBft  or  opon  the  fianta-  af  Ae 
eanicircalar  area.  Though  difere  wtoa  dnftj-eevai  galei  to  Robm^  jh 
only  twelve  of  tbem  had  maigfat  ideeCi  leAdug  fnnn  them  to  IfaeMaiia. 
riom.  Pliny,  tfaereforei  having  aasgneddie  tXiiumlfaenea  of  lt4Mtii^ 
and  knowing  that  d^it  alone  was  hot  enffldcnt  to  give  us  a  jnst  noden  of 
Ha  flOfftce^  uses  dus  fludief  nietlMwL  He  supppses  all  die  stivets  feed* 
Ing  iWan  die  MilUarium  to  die  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  togedier  into  oni 
stiaight  UDe»  and  supposes  we  run  along  that  line^  so  as  to  count  esdi 
girte  once ;  in  whicfa  esse,  he  say*»  diat  the  whole  line  is  30^775  pacei^ 
or»  in  other  wotds^  that  each  street  or  kadiuk  of  the  semldreular  area  ii 
upon  an  avenge  two  miles  and  a  half;  and  die  Whole  Icngdi  of  Rome 
b  dve  mlH  nd  iti  bfitddi  about  tadf  as  mlkbi  biddie  the  BcatKiiid 
mburbs. 
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way,  without  •dmittiDg  the  extravagant  conseqaeaces 
vJiidi  be  draws  frwn  it 

The  niunber  of  cituois  who  received  coin  by  the 
public  distribution  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  two 


Mgwd  ttt  the  hying  Wge«b«  the  mMsl  itncto  of  Boat  into  sot  tin 
in  ndtf  to  eatapaae  30^775  paen ;  but  then  be  oppoia  tbat  itneti  k 


;  lit,  A  Mmidrcular  uwa,  wbne  ndiiu  na  (bIj  800 


<f  B<i»oe  —  —'pud  by  Fillip.    A  iarliiuorNraniUi»iid«biif  foiw 

s  dt;  >i>  bulk  ■■  to  bara  Mneli  mmung  to  iti  centre  (rem  traj  gate  in 
in  ciicumfatnc^  Aeee  (treets  mint  interfere  m  tbej  ^peoach.  3d,  llui 
AbbbUk*  too  mudifhini  (be  gmtntM  of  wicieat  Boim^  end  radycaa 
*«t  d^bdov  arw  8ri*)l  v  Bctter^wu 

Tbe  taee  whwh  ViMciii%  in  ln«  Oitetvoliima  tariue,  pot*  on  tbb 
paM^e  of  Plinj,  em  widely  in  Ibe  otho'  extreme.  One  maniBcnpt  ef 
no  aatbori^,  ioMead  of  thirteen  milea,  hai  aagned  dmtj  ndlem  (or  the 
I  inqiiB  aribe  wdb  «f  Bon^  Aad  Vamim  aaJunauiL  Ui^  o^  of 
1^  qarilinfar  guzt  of  llw  dtamfennce  ;  lappcaing  ifaat,  m  be  Tjfaff 
£xmed  jiM  diameter,  that  were  no  walk  buik  <m  that  ai^  Bat,  li^ 
Tbft  Evading  b  alloscd  to  be  ^gott^^.to  fbaoO.  all  tbcmanmui|ii». 
fd,  Wb;  ibauld  PUnj,  a  andie  writer,  i^xat  Ibe  comfaa  of  tbe  will* 
^  B^me  in  two  aeeaart  unlcnna?  3d,  Wby  itftt  h  with  ■>  im- 
fBiU.a  jvv^oa?    Ui,  What  ii  IIm  nKaning  of  Flinj'i  -■—■'"■'-£ 

Ibe  HiUiafiam  ?    Sib,  Anrclian'i  wall  ii  mid  by  VofiocBi  to  ba*e  be^ 

mbiiitia  on  Ittr  Donfa  Mde  of  tbe  Tybs,  yd  it*  conipfi  wae  ody  Otj 

tflt,  Bnce  tbe  walk  which  ronain,  and  which  an 
f^Dc  with  Auntian'*,  oeeed  bm  twelTe  mikt.    ] 

t^capi'*l°'^^  ■■■■>*  **^^i  ■D<'  none  of  tbe  c 

■fleeted  Ibe  dty.  Caraealla  b  aid  by  Aunliui  Vt 
^oaaa.  6th,  Tbcn  an  no  lonniD*  of  andcnt  buib 
Kfcb  gnatncH  of  Rome.  Vueatu'i  nply  to  ifaii 
Mcd,  that  tbe  tubtkih  wouU  snL  «ity  oi  fe*aii 
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hundred  thousand.  ^  This  one  would  esteem  a  pretty 
certain  ground  of  calculation ;  yet  it  is  attended  with 
such  circumstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  distribution  ? 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit 
But  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero '  that  the  rich 
might  also  take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  esteem- 
ed no  reproach  in  them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  com  given ;  whether  only  to  heads 
of  families,  or  to  eveiy  man,  woman  and  child  ?  '  The 
portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each '  (about 
five-sixths  of  a  busheL)  This  was  too  little  for  a  fii^ 
mily,  and  too  much  for  an  individual.  A  very  accu- 
rate antiquary, '  therefore,  infisrs,  that  it  was  given  to 
every  man  of  full  age :  But  he  allows  the  matter  to  be 
uncertain- 


It  appem  fhm  Spartiaii  (m  tHa  Seven)  ibat  the  fire  mfle-sCone  m  m 
Xmnooiia  was  out  of  the  dtj.  7tfay  OlTmpiodoras  and  Pobfius  Tkftor 
fix  the  Bumber  of  booses  in  Rometobe betwixt  forty  and  fifty  tfaonsand. 
8ch,  The  very  extraTaganoe  of  the  oonaeqaences  dxawn  by  this  critic^  as 
weU  as  Upsiiis,  if  they  be  necessary,  destroy  the  foundation  on  which 
they  are  grounded,  that  Rome  contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, while  the  whole  kingdom  of  Fiance  contains  only  ^re,  accoidiiig 
to  his  computatioD,  &c 

Ihe  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  above  to  die  pas- 
sage of  Fliny/seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  Pliny,  after  mentioning  the  thirty- 
seven  gates  of  Bome^  assigns  only  a  reason  for  suppressing  the  seven  old 
ones,  and  says  nothing  of  the  dghteen  gates;  the  htieets  leading  firem 
which  terminated,  according  to  my  opinion,  before  they  readied  the 
Forum.  But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfiecliy  knew 
die  disposition  of  the  streets,  it  u  not  strange  he  should  take  a  cimmi- 
stance  for  granted  wfiidi  was  so  fiunillar  to  ereiy  body.  Peihapa,  too^ 
many  of  these  gates  led  to  wharft  upon  the  river. 

*  Ex  monument  Ancyr.  "  Tusc.  QnsesL  lib.  iii.  cap.  4fiL 

'  Lidnius  apud  Sallust  Hist.  Frag.  lib.  iii 

^  Nicolaus  Uortouius  De  Re  Frumentaria  Roman. 
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Was  It  stricdj  inqsired,  wKelWr  tW  ct^um^u^  Uw^t 
ivithin  the  pTedncts  of  Rome  ?  or  >^^«sx  il  MirtU'U'^^^  \\\a\ 
he  presented  himself  at  the  monthly*  dU(rilHnU>«\  t^  ThU 
kst  seems  more  probable*  * 

Were  there  no  false  claimants?  Wo  aiv  loldi  ^  \\\\\{ 
Cffisar  struck  off  at  once  170,000|  who  hiiil  oi  i«o)uiil  hi 
without  a  just  title ;  and  it  is  very  llttio  prolmlilM  liiMl 
he  remedied  all  abuses. 

But,  lasdy,  what  proportion  of  slavcm  nniNi  WMMimii^M 
to  these  citizens  ?  This  is  the  mont  nuiUtrliil  i|Ui*iillMM| 
and  the  most  uncertain.  It  i»  very  lUniUiM  wIia^iIii'I 
Athois  can  be  established  as  a  rule  ftpr  lUmuh  Vtir- 
haps  the  Athenians  had  more  sUvetf^  hni'MUin'  iU^^y  ^ii^ 
^oyed  them  in  manofiictoreif  Un  wUUM  a  i'M\niM\  t-^^y^ 
like  Bome,  seems  not  to  proper.  |VH>«)/»^  sm  ii^  ^^ 
fber  liand,  the  Bomans  had  vy^jtK  ^i^'i^.%  ou  «<<»/m//4  *4 
their  superior  Inxsry  9iA  rkh^^ 

Thete  vere  csuct  bIII»  </  uy^tU^r*y  k^  ^  U^^*y^  ; 
bat  no  —**■'*»■■»  sudfCir  lau  ]^'*>«^  i^  ^j*^  >ivh.'a/  ^/  W 

■»:  Jt-lfUV  jLsm«*H '^.'fA'^^  Vv   *'<•♦    V*'<*»;^.*  V^ 
L^KCJna:  i>ic  liiit  »»  \xvT\uif  t.  >>(t*}^t«*f  t»^<«#<'<  *4*<*  *it 

Tilt  Tnijlii  eiTTr  \u'r^:'\  C-^^'t '*.»>/  *f*t';  '^^^  W(^>^^^^9 


r     m 
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modem  exaggerations  witii  regard  to  the  ihkabitai^  of 
that  coimtiy. 

The  best  ground  of  conjecture  I  can  find  iDoiioemiog 
the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome  is  this :  We  are  told  by 
Herodian, '  that  Andoch  and  Alexandria  were  very 
little  inferior  to  Rome.  It  q>pears  fix>m  Diodoms  £&• 
cuius*  that  one  straight  street  of  Alexandria,  reaching 
from  gate  to  gate,  was  five  miles  long ;  and  as  AlexaiH 
dria  was  much  more  extended  in  length  than  breadth, 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  Paris;' 
and  Rome  might  be  about  the  size  of  London. 

'  Lib.  IT.  cap.  5.     -  *  Lib.  zyii. 

'  Qnintun  Curtiiis  mfs,  its  waDs  were  ten  miles  in  dreomftffcncc^ 
iHien  founded  by  Akzender,  mn  It.  cap.  6L  Sttiibo^  wiiobad  tntteBedto 
Alexandria  as  weU  as  Diodoms  8iculii%  says  it  was  scaice  fburnilcs 
long,  and  in  most  places  about  a  mile  broad*  Eb.  zrii.  Pliny  wmjm  it  re- 
sembled a  Macedonian  cassock^  stretching  out  in  tbe  comeny  lib.  ▼• 
c^i.  IOl  ~  Notwithstanding  tins  bulk  of  AleKandria,  which  seems  boC 
moderate^  Diodonis  Sicultt%  speaking  oi  its  dicnit  as  drawn  by  Akx- 
ander  (which  it  nerer  exceeded,  as  we  learn  tnm  Anmnanoa  liareelli* 
nus,  lib.  xxiL  cap.  16l)  says  it  was  furytBu  hmfiftrrof  exiremefy  grtai 
ibid.  The  reason  which  he  assgns  for  its  surpassing  all  cities  in  the 
world  (for  he  excepts  not  Rome)  is,  that  it  contained  SOO^OOO  lice  in- 
habitants. He  also  mentions  the  rerenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit,  6000 
talents,  as  another  circumstance  to  the  ssme  purpose;  no  such  mi^jhfty 
sum  in  our  eyes,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the  different  value 
of  money.  What  Strsbo  says  of  the  neighbouring  country,  means  only 
that  it  was  peopled,  otxoufawa  iucx»f.  Might  not  one  affirm^  wilhuut 
any  greaft^hypeibole,  that  the  whole  banks  of  the  river,  hom  Gavcacnd 
to  Windsor,  are  one  city  ?  This  is  even  more  than  Strabo  says  of  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Mazeods,  and  of  the  canal  to  Canopus.  It  is  a  vnlgsr 
saying  in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Fiedmom^ 
for  it  is  all  a  town.  Agrippa,  ta  Jotephut  tU  beUo  Judaic*  lib.iL  c^  16L 
to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  excessive  greatness  of  Alexandria, 
which  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  describes  only  the  compass  of  the  atj 
as  drawn  by  Alexander ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
were  lodged  there,  and  that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  mote  than 
what  might  be  expected  about  all  great  towns,  -very  weU  cultivated,  and 
weU  peopled. 


TOPULorsmBss  or  nHcrevT  vattov^. 


*W 


and  oiuldreiK  ^     B«l  whM  tiitmK^v  \\1 
^vieMyjMi  j^tmim)  ^  fix  tl^«ci'  ax  tsn  r- 


m  H^^rodiAn  wliirh  <j^  n  )<m1i«  tin*. 
He  Ays  poticiv^ly,  iHaI  ihf  ptAiivf^  xsf  \\\p 
^was«B  hige  M  all  th«  ti^t  ol*  \\w  rlt y.  *  11tU 
Noo's gdden  kouiei  %hleh  It  iniliwil  frfit-rxtHtfrrt 
hf  SnftToiHtift  ^  mud  PUiijr  m  of  nn  (mrtfttiHti<i  f^t^Mt  < ' 
iMtAo  power  of  iniAgitMitimi  mttwutfi*  m^i  ^Mn^^h>'  >t 
to  bear  any  proportion  to  «uch  a  C')t/  a^  ty#m^^m« 

We  fluy^ibfervet  luid  tfi«  liMi^ff)^  f^/^  t^U^Uf^ 
Nes&'a  eittrafigaiioi^  and  kad  he  m^l^  #f^  /ff  •^'-^^  pm 
espveasidBp  it  would  Jiave  liad  Hhk^  U^  «r/^^V  r  ^^  ^^^ 

aadMM^a  aljrk^  t*«a»  wfcr!f»  0,pi*  m^i^  ^f-%*<*A  ^»^  a/,**>a/^^ 


tn    .»<«WWM!,    ^|»||     ?0'      ***#^  r    yi*»V-     -^   /'k-.'V«      f  *     *  if  ft' 
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But  it  ia^  mentioned  by  Herodian  only  by  the  by,  in 
relating  the  quarrels  between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  same  historian,"  that  there  was 
then  much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of 
use;  and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertinax,  that 
he  allowed  every  one  to  take  such  land,  either  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere,  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,  without  pay* 
iog  any  taxes*  Ijands  uncultivated^  and  put  to  no  mat^ 
nerqfuse!  This  L|  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom, except  in  *some  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  as  I 
have  been  informed :  And  it  surely  corresponds  veiy  ill 
with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  populousness  of  antiquity 
so  much  insisted  on. 

We  learn  from  Vopiscus,*  that  there  was  even  in  E- 
truria  much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  the  empe- 
ror  Aurelian  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  wine ;  a  very  proper  expedient  for  dqx>- 
pulating  still  farther  that  capital,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring territories. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the  account 
which  Polybius  *  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to 
be  met  with  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was 
then  practised.  *  There  are  great  herds  of  swine, '  says 
he,  ^  throughout  all  Italy,  particulary  in  former  times, 
through  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  a  herd  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  thousand  or  more  swine.  When 
one  of  these  herds  in  feeding  meets  with  another,  they 
mix  together ;  and  the  swine-herds  have  no  other  ex- 
pedient for  separating  them  than  to  go  to  different 


"  libL  u.  cap.  1& 

*  In  Aurelian,  cap.  48.  ®  Lib.  xiL  ap^  SL 
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quarters,  where  they  sound  their  horn ;  and  these  ani- 
mals, being  accustomed  to  that  signal,  run  immediate- 
ly each  to  the  hom  of  his  own  keeper.  Whereas  in 
Greece,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen  to  mix  in  the  fo- 
rests, he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes  cunningly  the 
Importunity  of  driving  all  away.  And  thieves  are  very 
apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs,  which  have  wander- 
ed to  a  great  distance  Irom  their  keeper  in  search  (^ 
food.' 

May  we  not  infer,  from  this  account,  that  the  north 
of  Italy,  OS  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  pei^ 
pled,  and  worse  cultivated  than  at  present?  How 
could  these  vast  herds  be  fed  in  a  country  so  full  of  en- 
closures, so  improved  by  agriculture,  so  divided  by 
farms,  so  planted  with  vines  and  corn  intermingled  to- 
gether? I  must  confess,  that  Folybius's  relation  haa 
more  the  air  of  that  economy  which  is  to  be  met  widi 
in  our  American  colonies,  than  the  management  of  an 
£ur(^>ean  country. 

We  meet  with  a  reflection  in  AristoUe's'  Ethics, 
which  seems  unaccountable  on  any  supposition,  and,  by 
proving  too  much  in  favour  of  our  present  reasoning 
may  be  thought  really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philo- 
st^her,  treating  of  friendship,  and  observing,  that  this 
relation  ought  neither  to  be  contracted  to  a' very  few. 
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a  city  can  contaui  a  hundred  thousand  inhahitaDts! 
Had  Aristotle  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  city  so  popu* 
lous?  This,  I  must  own^  passes  my  comprehension. 

Pliny  *  (ells  us,  that  Seleocia,  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  the  £ast,  was  reported  to  contain  600,000 
people.  Carthage  is  said  by  Strabo '  to  have  contain- 
ed 700,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  not  much 
more  numerous.  L<mdon,  Pari$,  and  Constantini^le, 
may  admit  of  nearly  the  same  computation ;  at  least, 
the  two  latter  cities  do  not  exceed  it  RcHue,  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  we  have  already  spoken  <£  FrcHn  the 
e9q)erience  of  past  aod  present  atges,  one  might  con* 
lecture  that  there  is  a  kind  of  impossibility  that  any  d^ 
could  ever  rise  much  bey(»id  this  prop<Hrtion.  Whether 
the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  on  omimerce  cm*  on 
empire,  there  seem  to  be  invincUde  obstacles  which  i^e* 
W€bA  its  farther  progress.  The  seats  of  vast  jaaonaircfaies, 
by  introducing  extravagant  luxury,  inregpl9r  expense, 
idleness,  dependence,  and  fistlse  ide^  of  rank  and  su- 
periority, are  improper  for  commerce.  £x|ensive  com- 
merce checks  itself,  by  raising  the  {nice  of  all  labour 
and  commodities.  Wh^  a  great  court  Qi|gages  the 
attendance  of  a  numerovs  nobility,  po^essea  of  over- 
grown forUones,  the  middling  gentry  reioain  jp. their 
provincial  towns,  where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a 
moderate  income.  And  if  the  dominJKMiLS  of  a  state  ar- 
rive at  an  enormous  sisc^  there  necessarily  arise  many 
capitals,  in  the  remoter  proviuces,  whether  all  the  in- 
habitants, except  a  few  courtiers,  repair  for  education, 
fortune^  and  amusement.  *    London,  by  uniting  exten- 

«  Lib.  Ti  cap.  Sa  '  Lib.  zm 

*  Such  were  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carthage,  Epheraa,  Lyoiu^  &c.  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Such  are  eren  Bourdeauz,  Tholoaae^  Dijoo* 
Rennes,  Rouen,  Aix»  jB(C  in  France  i  QubUoi  JBdinbuxgh,,  York|  in  the 
British  dominions. 
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sire  ccnmnerce  and  middling  empire,  has  perhaps  or* 
rived  at  a  greatness  which  no  ci^  will  erer  be  able  to 
exceed. 

Choose  Dover  or  Calais  fisr  a  centre:  Draw  a  circle 
of  two  htmdred  miles  radius :  You  c<Hnprehend  Lon- 
don, Paris,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
some  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  may  safely,  I  think,  be  afBrmed,  that  no  spot 
of  ground  can  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent, 
which  contdned  near  so  many  great  and  populous  ci- 
ties, and  was  so  stocked  with  riches  and  inhabitants. 

To  balance,  in  both  periods,  the  states  which  pos- 
sessed most  art,  knowledge,  civility,  and  the  best  police, 
seems  the  truest  method  of  comptuison. 

It  is  an  observation  of  L'abb£  du  Bos,  that '  Italy  is 
wanner  at  present  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  *  The 
annals  of  Home  tell  us, '  says  he,  '  that  in  the  year  480 
ab  U.  C.  the  winter  was  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  the 
trees.  The  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  mow  for  ibrty  days.  When  Juvenal "  de- 
scribes a  superstitious  woman,  he  represents  her  as 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  she  might  peribrm 
her  ablutions : 

Hrbernum  tract*  gtade  detccudet  in  unoem, 
Ter  niltutiiHi  Tjbcri  mergctur. 

He  ^>eak8  of  that  river's  free^g  as  a  common  ^vent. 
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than  formerly.  At  present,  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes 
at  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem 
the  winters  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days^  and 
if  one  see  for  eight-and-fbrty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang 
from  a  fountain  that  has  a  north  exposure. ' 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  European  climates.  Who  could  .dis- 
cover the  mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus  Siculus's  ^ 
description  of  that  of  Gaul  ?  ^  As  it  is  a  northern  cli- 
mate, '  says  he,  '  it  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme 
degree.  In  cloudy  weather,  instead  of  rain  there  fall 
great  snows ;  and  in  clear  weather,  it  there  freezes  so 
excessive  hard,  that  the  rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their 
own  substance ;  over  which,  not  only  single  travellers 
may  pass,  but  large  armies,  accompanied  with  all  their 
baggage  and  loaded  waggons.  And  there  being  many 
rivers  in  Gaul,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  &c.  almost  all  of 
them  are  frozen  over;  and  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  pre« 
vent  falling,  to  cover  the  ice  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the 
places  where  the  road  passes. '  Colder  than  a  Gallie 
winteTj  is  used  by  Petronius  as  a  proverbial  expression. 
Aristotle  says,  that  Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass 
could  not  live  in  it.  ^ 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  says  Strabo,  "  Gaul  pro- 
duces not  figs  and  olives :  And  the  vines,  which  have 
been  planted,  bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  positively  maintains,  with  all  the  serious  affir- 
mation of  prose,  that  the  Euxine  Sea  was  frozen  over 
every  winter  in  his  time ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  go- 
vernors, whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion. '    This  seldom  or  never  happens  at  present  in  the 

*  Lib.  iv. 

y  De  Generat.  Anim.  lib.  ii.  *  Lib.  iv. 

•  Trist.  Ub.  iii.  eleg.  9.     Dc  Ponto,  lib.  h,  eleg.  7,  9,  la 
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latitude  of  Tomi,  whither  Ovid  was  banished.  All  the 
complaints  of  the  same  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of 
the  seasons,  which  is  scarcely  experienced  at  present 
in  Petersburgh  or  Stockholm. 

Toumefort  a  Provenfolf  who  had  travelled  into  the 
same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  cli* 
mate  in  the  world :  And  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but 
Ovid's  melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal 
ideas  of  it.  But  the  &cts  mentioned  by  that  poet  are 
too  circumstantial  to  bear  any  such  interpretation. 

Polybius  ^  says,  tiiat  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
cold,  and  the  air  moist 

*  Italy, '  says  Varro^ "  Ms  the  most  temperate  climate 
in  Europe.  The  inland  parts, '  (Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Pannonia,  no  doubt)  ^  have  almost  perpetual  winter. ' 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo,  * 
are  but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  jui»t,  that 
Eurqpe  is  become  warmer  than  formerly ;  how  can  we 
accouht  for  it  ?  Plainly  by  no  other  method  than  by 
supposing,  that  the  land  is  at  present  much  bfHU;r  ciil' 
tivirted,  and  that  the  woods  are  cleared,  wburh  forrrMrrly 
threw  a  shade  upon  the  earthy  and  kept  tfa4;  myn  4if  i\m 
sun  firom  penetnting  to  it.  Our  nortb<;ni  afUmUm  ifi 
America  become  more  temperate  in  propr/rti/m  a«  lli#9 
woods  are  fdled* ;  but,  in  general^  ev<rry  fma  tuny  r^/- 
mark,  that  add  is  still  much  more  severely  Mi^  Wh  hi 


k  LSk  iv.  cap.  2L  ^LA.t^^.r  ^  i^  h4 

•  The  waf«  wnJkuji  aifaaM*  «iMr  VueA^A  Mavr*  IU«'  '^ii     AM  /'  *• 

tfaen  well  peaplcrf  wmA  ««&B*r«i«<r     %^  mMmsf.  *4  4m  ^mItaaim  m  4^^^f 
of  Corte^«  m  TiMmn*  metA 
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North  and  South  America^  thaa  in  places  imder  the 
same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Sasema,  quoted  by  Columella,'  affirmed,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  bis  time;^ 
and  that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer; 
as  appears  hence,  says  he,  that  many  places  now  abound 
with  vineyards  and  oUve  plantations,  which  fonneiiy, 
by  reason  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  nuse  none 
of  these  productions.  Such  a  change,  if  real,  wiU  be 
allowed  an  evident  sign  of  the  better  cultivation  and 
peopling  of  countries  before  the  age  of  Sasema; '  and 
if  it  be  continued  to  the  present  times,  is  a  proof  that 
these  advantages  have  been  continually  increasing 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eye  over  all  the  countries  which 
are  the  scene  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  com- 
pare their  past  and  present  situation:  We  shall  not, 
perhaps,  find  such  foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the 
present  emptiness  and  desolation  of  the  world.  Egypt 
is  represented  by  Maillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best 
account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous,  though  he  es- 
teems the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  diminished. 
Syria  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  I  can  readily  own  to  be  desert  in  comparison 
of  their  ancient  condition.  The  depc^ulation  of  Greece 
is  also  obvious*  But  whether  the  country  now  called 
Turkey  in  Europe  may  not,  in  general,  contain  more 
inhabitants  than  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
Greece,  may  be  a  little  doubtful.  The  Thracians 
seem  then  to  have  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  present. 


f  Lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

■  He  aeems  to  have  fired  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Africaniu^ 
libb  I  cap.  I. 
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by  pasturage  and  plimder. '  The  Getes  were  still 
more  uncivilized,  *  and  the  niyrians  were  no  better  J 
These  occupy  nine-tenths  of  that  country:  And  though 
the  government  of  the  Turks  be  not  very  fiivourable 
to  industry  and  propagaticm,  yet  it  preserves  at  least 
peace  and  order  among  the  inhabitants,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  that  barbarous,  unsettled  condition  in  which 
diey  anciendy  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  are  not  populous, 
but  are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ancient  Sar» 
raatia  and  Scythia,  where  no  husbandry  or  tillage  was 
ever  heard  of,  and  pasturage  was  the  sole  art  by  which 
the  people  were  maintained.  The  like  observation  may 
be  extended  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  No  one  ought 
to  esteem  the  immense  swarms  of  people  which  for- 
merly came  from  the  North,  and  overran  all  Europey 
to  be  any  objection  to  this  opinion.  Where  a  whole 
nation,  or  even  half  of  it,  remove  their  seat,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  a  prodigious  multitude  they  must 
form,  with  what  desperate  valour  they  must  make 
their  attacks,  and  how  the  terror  they  strike  into  tlie 
invaded  nadons  will  make  these  magnify,  in  their  ima« 
gtnation,  bodi  the  courage  and  multitude  of  the  invad- 
ers !  Scotland  is  neither  extensive  nor  populous ;  but 
were  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  seek  new  seats,  tliey 
would  form  a  colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and 
Cimbri,  and  would  shake  all  Europe,  supposing  it  in 
no  better  condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more 
inhabitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated 
no  ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  tlie  exten- 


<  Xenoph.  Exp.  lib.  vii.     Polyb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4A. 

k  Ovid,  paaam,  &c.     StrabO)  lib.  vii.  ^  Polyb.  lib*  ii,  cap.  19. 

VOL.  III.  I  I 
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sive  desolation  whick  it  spread  around,^  as  we  leam 
from  Caesar,^  and  Tacitus^'  and  Strabo;*  a  proof 
that  the  division  into  small  republics  wiU  not  alone 
render  a  nation  populous,  unless  attended  with  the 
spirit  of  peace,  order,  and  industry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times 
is  well  known ;  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may 
easily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and 
from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian,  *  that 
all  Britain  was  marshy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  after 
the  Romans  had  been  fully  settled  in  it  above  a  cen?- 
tury. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  an- 
ciently much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than 
their  northern  neighbours,  since  they  travelled  to  this 
island  for  their  education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  of  the  Druids. ""  I  cannot,  there* 
fore,  think  that  Gaul  was  then  near  80  populous  as 
France  is  at  present. 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together,  the 
testimony  of  ^pian,.  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
we  must  admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  GauL 
The  former  historian  '  says,  that  there  were  400  n&- 
tions  in  that  country;,  the  latter «  affirms,  that  the 
largest  of  the  Gallic  tiations  consisted  of  200,000  men, 
besides  women  and  children,  and  the  least  of  50^000. 
Calculating,  therefore,  at  a  medium,  we  must  admit  of 
near  200^000,000  of  people  in  a  countxy  which  we  es>- 
teem  populous  at  present,  though  supposed  to  contain 

fc  De  Bello  GaUico^  lib.  vL  >  De  Moribtti  Gam. 

"Ub-viL  ■  Lib.  liL  ci^  47. 

<*  Caesar  da  Bello  GiOlicOy  lib.  tL    Sbnho,  lib.  viL  nyi,  the  Gauhi 
were  not  nmch  more  improred  tban  the  Genoans. 
■Celt  pan  L  ^Lilut^ 
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little  more  than  twen^. '  Such  calculatioDg,  there- 
fore, by  their  extravagance,  lose  all  manner  of  antho- 
tity.  We  mayobserre,  that  the  equality  of  proper^, 
to  which  the  populousness  of  antiquity  may  be  ascrib- 
ed, had  no  place  among  the  Gauls. '  Their  intestine 
vjurs  also,  before  Caesar's  time,  were  almost  perpe- 
tuoL  *  And  Strabo  '  observes,  that  though  all  Gaul 
was  cultivated,  yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any  skill 
or  care ;  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  less 
to  arts  than  arms,  till  their  slavery  imder  Rome  pro- 
duced peace  among  themselves. 

Ccesar'  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquests ; 
and' makes  them  amount  to  208,000.  These  were  not 
the  whole  people  able  to  bear  arms ;  for  the  same  his- 
torian tells  us,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  die  field,  though  they  en- 
gaged only  for  six^.  Taking  the  whole,  therefore^ 
in  this  proportion  of  ^en  to  six,  the  sum  of  fighting 
men  in  all  the  states  of  Belgium  was  about  850,000; 
all  the  inhabitants  a  million  and  a  half.  And  Belgium 
being  about  a  fourth  of  Gaid,  that  coimtry  might  con* 
tain  six  millions,  which  is  not  near  the  third  of  its 
present  inhabitants,  r     We  are  informed  by  Caesar, 


'  Andent  Gaol  wh  man  extcndve  than  modem  Tmxet, 

•  Cmmt  d>  Bdlo  G^Um,  lib.  tL  •  Id.  ibid. 

•  lib,  IT.  ■  De  Ballo  Oallico,  lilt.  iL 
'  It  ^tpnn  fVom  Cmu'i  tccount,  that  Ihs  Gauli  had 

mlaTe*,  who  formed  a  different  order  from  th>  Flebei,  Tbm  wliola 
mon  people  were  Indeed  a  kind  of  »laT«i  U>  tba  nr^"->-  —  •>"  •<'~ 
Poland  are  at  thi*  daj ;  and  a  noblemao  of  Ga 
thoiuand  dcpendcnti  of  thii  kind.  Nor  can  wa  i 
va«  cODipaacd  of  tb«  people  aa  wdl  ai  of  tba 
100^000  nofclcmeii,  ftom  a  T«rj  nnall  itatt^  I*  Im 
menntODglhe.HclTetii  were  the  fomth  part  of  i 
Ii2 
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that  the  Gauls  had  no  fixed  propertj  In  land;  but 
that  the  chiefiaans,  when  any  death  happened  in  a  fii/« 
mily,  made  a  new  division  of  all  the  landa  among  ih$ 
seyend  members  of  the  family.  Hiis  is  Ihe  custom  rf 
Ttmistty,  which  so  long  prevafled  ia  Irdand^  and 
which  retained  that  comitry  in  a  state  of  miaerf)  i)ar* 
barismi,  and  desolation. 

The  ancient  Helyeda  waa  SftO  mlka  in  length,  and 
IBQ  in  breadth,  arRnrding  «o  tha  same  aatbor;  *  yet 
eontained  only  960,000  inhabitaiilB.  The  canton  of 
Berne  alone  has,  at  present,  as  many  people* 

After  this  camputatiGii  of  Apjnan  and  Dioddras  IS- 
ctdufi,  1  know  not  whedier  I  dsxe  affirm  that  the  mo- 
dern Dutdi  are  more  aameroaB  than  die  ancient  Ba* 
tavL 

Spain  is  perhaps  decayed  from  what  k  was  tiipee 
centuries  ago ;  but  if  we  step  backwatxl  two  thcasand 
years,  and  consider  the  resdess,  turbident,  imsettled 
condition  of  its  idbiabitants,  we  may  probaUy  be  in- 
diined  to  think  that  it  is  now  mndbi  more  popnlons. 
Many  Spaniards  killed  themselves  whan  deprived  of 
their  arms  by  lli«  Romans.^  It  appears  from  Hn* 
tarcb,  ^  that  robbery  and  ^under  were  -esteemed  ho- 
nourable among  the  Spaniards.  Hirtins '  represents, 
in  the  same  light,  the  situation  of  that  country  in  Ces- 
ser's time ;  and  he  s^s,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to 

proof  that  siU  flie  males  of  military  age  bore  aniub  See  Casar  dc  Bdb 
thO.  lib.  1. 

We  may  remark,  Hiat  the  numl>ers  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  can  be 
more  depended  on  ihan  those  of  any  other  andent  author,  because  4)f 
Ihe  Greek  translation,  which  still  remains^  and  Which  checks  the  Latin 
original, 

«  De  Bello  OaUioo^  lib.  i.         "  Titi  Uvu»  liK  zzxiv.  a^.  11 

^  III  viu  Stotl  *  Ih  fifltto  fittipu 
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live  in  castles  and  walled  towns  for  his  security.  It 
was  not  tin  its  final  conquest  under  Augustus  that 
these  disorders  were  repressed.  *  The  account  which  ^ 
Strabo  *  and  Justin '  give  of  Spain  corresponds  exact- 
ly with  those  above  mentioned.  How  much^  there- 
fore, must  it  dimimsh  from  our  idea  of  the  populous- 
ness  of  antiquity,  when  we  find  that  Tully,  comparing 
Italy,  Afirica,  Gaul,  Greece,  and  Spain,  mentions  tlie 
great  number  of  inhabitants  as  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance which  rendered  this  latter  country  formidable?* 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed ;  But 
how  many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pavia,  Tiurin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, which  either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or 
were  then  very  inconsiderable?  If  we  reflect  on  this, 
we  shall  not  be  apt  to  carry  matters  to  so  great  an  ex- 
treme as  is  usual  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

When  the  Roman  authors  complain  that  Italy, 
which  formerly  exported  com,  became  dependent  on 
all  the  provinces  for  its  dafly  bread,  they  never  ascrit)e 
this  alteration  to  the  increase  of  its  inhidiitants,  but  to 
the  neglect  of  tillage  and  agriculture;  *  a  natural  ef- 
fect of  that  pernicions  practice  of  importing  com,  in 
order  to  distribute  it  gratis  among  the  Roman  citi- 
zenfi»  and  a  very  bad  means  of  moltiplying  the  inhatn- 

Bit&fSa  •IMlSL  fUtKiBw. 

mte  nban  Gttttm,  occ  calfidrte  PttmH, 

dtmtfie  bor  ip»  faarjo*  gmtit,  m  Umm  6mnt%^ 

taloft  toHM  t  ta6a09        mpciafiiww*     IV 

ft    TW  dinordert  ^i  9ptin  teem  to  lnv«  ha^  «f. 

Bat  iByiMJf gj  a terj(f> ht^ftikm  Ibertn.*    Vrrip,  O^^^ 


AngiHl.  cafi  tiL 
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tants  of  any  country,  i  The  sparHday  so  much  talked 
of  by  Martial  and  Juvenal,  being  presents  r^olarly 
made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  smaller  clients,  must 
have  had  a  like  tendency  to  produce  idleness,  debau* 
chery,  and  a  continual  decay  among  the  people.  The 
parish  rates  have  at  present  the  same  bad  consequences 
in  England- 
Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  tliis 
part  of  the  world  might  possibly  contain  more  inha* 
bitants  than  at  present,  I  should  pitch  upon  the  age 
of  Trajan  and  tfie  Antonines ;  the  great  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire  being  then  civilized  and  cultivated,  set- 
tled almost  in  a  profound  peace,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  living  under  the  same  r^ular  police  and 
government.  ^    But  we  are  told  that  all  extensive  go- 


I  Though  the  obiertatioiii  of  L' AbM  du  Bos  should  be  adinittfid,  tfaeC 
Italy  is  now  warmer  than  in  former  times,  the  oonaequenoe  maj  not  be 
necessary,  that  it  is  more  populoui  or  better  cultivated.  If  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  were  more  savage  and  wood  j,  the  oold  winds  that 
Uew  from  them  mig^t  affect  the  climate  of  Italy* 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  lost  not  their  superiority  orer  the 

Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  tiU  the  Roman  dominioa 

turned  the  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture  and  civil  life^  see  Stiabo^  lab. 

It.    That  author,  in  several  places,  repeats  the  observation  conoermng 

the  improvement  arising  firom  the  Roman  arts  and  civility;  and  he 

lived  at  the  time  when  the  change  vras  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible 

80  also  Fliny :  *  Quis  enim  non,  oommunicato  orfoe  terramm,  migestatB 

Bomani  imperii,  profecisse  vitam  putet^  oonunerdo  rerum  ae  sodetate 

festsB  pads,  omniaque  etiam,  qam  occulta  antes  fiierent,  in  promiacno 

usu  facta.    Lib.  xiv.  prooem.     Numine  deftm  electa  (speaking  of  Italy) 

qam  ccdum  ipsum  darius  faceret,  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  rituagoo 

molliret,  et  tot  populorum  diaoordes,  ferasq[ue  Ungues  sermonis  oom- 

merdo  oontraheret  ad  oolloquia,  et  humanitatem  homini  daret;  breviter- 

que,  una  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret, '  lib.  ii  cape  & 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  to  this  purpose  than  the  following  passage  from 

Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Sevenis.    <  Certd  quidem  ipse 

orbis  in  promptu  est,  cultior  de  die  et  instructior  pristino.    Omnia  jam 


«{«mM^  iH  J>iM\S  \«^v  -v^^*  ^sv- 


MH^  WMVi«\^  *N\WN^  WNW.^V   \\\ 

Jnm  jam  AM  natim  noA  itt«liH«li  ^  tV  «\^ts^«i^  v^^s  4\  ^«n\ 
air  of  ihetoric  and  declamatioa  whl«h  «)^)W*(^  \\^  ^U  ^**Ait>  n^nvs^w^  V\  \ 
somewhat  from  its  authoiitji  but  «lo«t  mil  v^Mivh  \^>^>\>v)^  W  \^\ 
same  remark  mayJM  aiUndad  to  th«  A)lluwtU||  |^hm^iiv  \\\  \\\'S\\\\  \^v 
sophist,  who  lived  in  the  agt4>f  AdrliHi  •  Tltu  «^M\t  >n>\\\\\'  *'\\  .\  Wt 
addressing  himself  to  the  llom«iMf  (  mmhi  IH  ihH^  \\\\\*  \\\\\\)\w  i  <A\\'\ 
mankind,  laying  aside  the  sword  wliMl  iUv\f  l^fmhiU  \\\\\>^  \W\\  V*  \  \\\ 
themselTcs  to  feasting  and  to  joy*  TImi  fi\^lM^  Ni^^MtM^  Mr  It  *\\\'S'^'\ 
Biies,  prascnat  oidf  ono  m»uUi^mt  wMhN  4\*^\\  \-\\\W\\\*\\  \\  >\\ 
hf  mgj  wKi  uA  OfiiiiiiWt »  '\Wtmyt  mm|  MftHMi  MM'*  Mi")'(>l 
poffticos, aqiiediKH  Um^^^  *4t*^»f  Ht-mUhthm  hiuI  *iir  ii"^ 

iMH^^r  4i«M»  «iMlU4  ^aaa4 y/^^l  ftHh'*r"'   'f'*'"! 


»    H*  ■ 

■  f  I  I 


It    I 


-iff    ^ -^tjff rfr^'-     j^«u    ^>u    4^Mi'  >      i  I  s'  '  '     >    ^'     7 

^Ik  iHOilM^    tML    A«ttHS    ^  UP>M.^»       >irA><      fV  /    /4'  V       |   /i  ^ 

aiisBsaMassaliMi   «.   imm*  ^m^miUji    m  tv»>    /-  ^';'  V     <      .'         /   • 

ftlr.   iimiHiiMi      Imk* 'U*'  «tf^i   #44*<t«'     V  4*-'   /•     '     f*  /  /   . 


* 


t4*MHMt0i'>M^  'M^U««  •«,    '  (     ^       '  / 
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appearances. '  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  passage 
cited  from  Plutarch,  *"  which,  being  somewhat  singu- 
lar, we  shall  here  examine  it« 

That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  si- 
lence of  many  of  the  oracles,  says,  that  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  present  desolation  of  the  worlds  prc>» 
ceeding  from  former  wars  and  factions ;  which  com- 
mon calamity,  he  adds,  has  fallen  heavier  i^on  Greece 
than  on  any  other  country,  insomuch  that  the  whole 
could  scarcely  at  present  furnish  three  thousand  war* 
riors;  a  number  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Median 
war,  was  supplied  by  the  single  city  of  Megara.  The 
gods,  therefore,  who  afiect  works  of  dignity  and  imr 
portance,  have  suppressed  many  of  their  oracles,  and 
deign  not  to  use  so  many  interpreters  of  their  will  to 
so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many 
difficulties,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  You 
may  observe,  that  Plutarch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the 
decay  of  mankind,  not  the  extensive  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  the  former  wars  and  &ctions  of  the  seve* 
ral  states,  all  which  were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms. 
Plutarch's  reasoning,  therefore,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  the  fact  he  ad- 
vances. 

Polybius  supposes  that  Greece  had  become  more 
prosperous  and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of 


Augustus,  having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  it  con- 
taiued  only  4^101,017  men  (av^pt; ).  There  is  here  surely  some  great 
mistake,  either  in  the  author  or  transcriber.  But  this  authority,  feeble 
as  it  is,  may  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  with  regard  to  more  early  times. 

'  L'Esprit  de  Loix,  Jiv.  xxiii  chap.  19.  "  De  Orac.  Defectus.. 


er  Avcrsrr  sattos^ 


WekatsfinoB  Sasbo'  dot  die  Brnnan^j  fioi  tbdr 
Rgud  ftD  die  Gieek%  iMmtaified,  to  his  tinx^  nost  of 
the  pmikgfes  shI  Hboties  of  duit  cdcbrated  natkn; 
and  Nero  aUnwaids  nthcr  mcressed  dieoL  *  Hov, 
therefioR^  gbi  we  iwgine  duii  die  RomaA  joke  ms 
sobuidcnnHieovcrdifltpBitofdfee  world?  The  op- 
pression of  die  prooonsals  was  checked  ;  and  die  wmh 
gistracies  in  Gieeoe  being  all  bestowed,  in  the  several 
dtiesy  bj  die  free  mtes  of  the  people,  diere  was  no  ne* 
Cetmtj  tor  the  oompetitenb  to  attend  the  emperor's 
coort.  If  great  nmnbers  went  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  Borne,  and  adranee  thems^es  by  learning  or  elo* 
qnence,  the  conuncMlities  of  their  native  country,  matiy 
of  diem  would  retnm  widi  the  fortunes  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  therdiy  enridi  the  Grecian  common* 
wealths. 

But  Pintarch  says  diat  die  genend  depopulation  had 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 

*  lih.  fl.  etfw  eSL  It  may  pcrtuv*  be  iiiiBp&edl»  Onl  Bolyfaiii^  bdi^ 
dependent  an  B4me^  would  natuiaU/  extol  the  Bomen  dominioiu  HUH^ 
in  ihejlrtt  place,  Poljbiua,  though  one  sees  sometimes  instances  of  hia 
caotion,  discorets  no  symptoms  of  flattery.  Seamdiy^  This  opinion  ia 
only  detirered  in  a  angle  stnAe,  by  the  by»  while  he  is  Intent  upon  an* 
other  anigect;  and  it  is  allowed,  if  there  be  any  suspioion  of  an  author^l 
insioceiity,  that  these  oblique  propoeitiona  diacoTer  his  real  opinion 
better  than  his  more  formal  and  direct  assertions. 

^  Annal.  lib.  1.  cap.  2,  ^  Lib.  viii.  and  ix. 

^  Plutarch.    De  his  qui  sero  a  Nimiine  puniuntur. 
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country.    How  is  this  reooncileable  to  its  sapetiorpn' 
yileges  and  advantages  ? 

Besides,  this  passage,  by  proving  too  mndi,  veaUy 
proves  nothing.  Only  three  thousand  men  aiie  to  bear 
arms  in  all  Greece!  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a 
proposition,  especially  if  we  consider  the  great  nnoK 
ber  of  Greek  cities,  whose  names  still  remain  in  his- 
tory,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  writers  long  after 
the  age  of  Plutarch?  There  are  there  surely  ten 
times  more  people  at  present,  when  there  scaredy  re- 
mains  a  cily  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient  Greece. 
That  country  is  still  tolerably  cultivated,  and  fiimidies 
a  sure  supply  of  com,  in  case  of  any  scarcity  in  %iaiD, 
Italy,  or  the  south  of  France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  firugality  of  the 
GredLs,  and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted 
during  the  age  of  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Ludan. ' 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  the  country 
was  possessed  by  a  few  masters,  and  a  great  number 
of  slaves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  discipline^  being 
entirely  useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  if 
diese  commonwealths,  formerly  so  warlike  and  ambi- 
tious, maintained  each  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to 
prevent  mobbish  disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasi<Hi 
for ;  and  these,  perhaps,  did  not  amount  to  3000  men 
throughout  all  Greece.  I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  had 
this  fact  in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  gross  paralo- 
gism, and  assigns  causes  nowise  proportioned  to  the 
effects.  But  is  it  so  great  a  prodigy  that  an  author 
should  fiill  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature  ?  * 


'  De  mercode  condnctis. 

'  I  must  confeathat  that  discoune  of  FIutarcli»  conceming  tlkc  silence 


or  jkSdEsrr  SAnoiJ^ 


3OT 


« •  I' ^  \ i I '.  1 1 


1,70Q^0M 


in  diis  ptfeftfae^  ^ 

CO  otiiinterfXiiacK>>  :fc  bv 

in  CkMiorTKih  Scuiti5>  wbcn^ 

3ML4MNI  aoTse,  esuleavours  :u  ^^ip* 

riT  this  jLuuuut  bv  soms  Du^ttfri^r 

nmat  noc  tbrm  ^  n^^aou  ot 

of  immkfmt  nriMB  ui^  TK««&<ii^ 

dqpopuiadott  wtiiirh  is  :$pf>nia  v/v^c  .fK^ 


ami  sf^guai^v  't  Wv*:^  v 
or  ii>Xx  ><«  >iK<x  *«  ^%wsv'V,«  li 

Tbcre  b  only  one  odier  dimmne  of  riulMv^  V<^J^'  V  *M.n  M^^tvwi  ...^ 
to  wit,  that  eometrmimg  tkom  miktmfmwMikm^'w^  tt  4*,^>^u.  ^4  <^  'A  .^«(<  V\ 
is  also  wilt  in  diakigiic^  eootaiiu  Uk«  MifWiTkiivNKnv  ^-rM  nn>....>  «.  ^\ 
aeems  to  hsre  been  dueflj  oompOMd  In  ri><»KM^  W>  ^"^ii^  ^^^•t  v*>m  »«  ^ 
Ins  last  book  He  BcpnUiai. 

And  bere  I  cannot  but  cImchOi  tiist  M«]MM»  V\^^v^^M^\W>  4i  ^\^^\  x-^t 
nent  for  candour,  leems  to  hsTe  departed  a  linW  I\vvm  Kf>  Wn^m  \V  ^  ^-^ 
ter,  wben  he  endeaToufs  to  throw  A  riilicuW  U|hh^  I^^^vms^  n'<\k  ^>v>s  t\ 
of  passages  to  be  met  with  in  this  diali^utt  i\UKVU\u\|;  vM*^\W-^  ^V'v 
absurdities  liere  put  into  the  moutlit  of  the  M)\cr«U  |ki>\'^.v^v>i>  aw  v^>^  ^v 
be  ascribed  to  Plutarch.  He  makes  theiu  rvl\ut>  v<i«v)\  v'0<v«  t  ^^vs^  VM 
general,  he  seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  tiuuio  wo  v^^v^^^^hu  xs^n^ 
PotttencUe  would  ridicule   him    for   maiDtaiiutm — iKv   4^r^>%  v   ^% 

'Iib.iL 
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nod  of  aatiqnitfr  wluch  is  represented  as  most  popu- 
lous^ *  complains  of  the  desolation  which  then  prevafl^ 
ed|  gives  the  preference  to  former  times^  and  Iiaa  re- 
course to  ancient  &bles  aa  a  foundation  far  hk  opi^ 
nion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the  present,  and  ad« 
miring  the  past,  is  stron^y  rooted  in  hmnan  natsre^ 
and  has  an  influence  even  on  persons  endued  with  flie 
profoundest  judgment  and  most  extensiTe  learning* 

*  He  was  comwyoraiy  with  Cwnr  and  AugvMa. 


^^^ 
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OF  THS  OEIOINAL  C0KT1UCT* 


Ab  no  party,  in  the  present  agei  cnn  well  luppot  I 
itsdf  widioat  a  philosophical  or  speculativu  syiiU»m  of 
pmciples  annexed  to  its  political  or  practiciil  onc»|  wd 
accordingly  find,  diat  each  of  the  ftcUoiii  into  wlit(*h  (ItU 
nation  is  divided  has  reared  up  a  fitbrlc  of  thc9  tiirnii»r 
kind,  m  order  to  protect  and  cover  that  schctinM  ot$u'iUmn 
whidi  it  pursues.  The  people  tx'hig  vA}mimm\y  vi^ry 
rude bdlders,  especially  in  tlik  ^muUiU^  wh^^  miuI 
more  espedally  sdl  when  aetuaM  hypmiy  fi^n]^  H  if 
nalaffal  to  imagine  limt  their  w(/ii(iiiMi)i4i)|^  iimM  hi*  0 
filde  mskapdy,  and  diseovrr  i>>vul«iiH  iimfi**  »^  IdiU 
mieaoe  nod  bvtyiatrlm^  U  wm  ^Mint^l  'I'liv  h»i«» 
party,  by  traemg  up  goir*^t*ii»MtH  i«;  f4i*i  f/44(y^  MiHtM 
vov  tp  imder  k  so  saer^?^  att^  )>»tli/i»*44.,  ih«^  U  ijih"4 
he  Iklle  less  llian  aaoriU^|r,#'^  tM/wi>vi»^  i^iij^tuiiiH  11  miiy 
to  tondi  or  invii4^  ii  ii^  d^i.  Hi«Mli4^  mhili. 
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wfaenever  they  find  themselves  a^rieved  by  tbat  autho- 
rity with  which  they  have,  for  certain  purposes,  ▼olan- 
tarily  intrusted  him*  These  are  the  specnUitive  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  parties,  and  these,  too^  are  the  prao- 
tical  consequences  deduced  from  them* 

I  shall  venture  to  aflirm.  Thai  both  these  systems  rf 
speculative  principles  are  just^  though  not  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  parties  :  And,  TluU  both  the  schemes  ^ 
practical  consequences  are  prudent^  though  not  in  the 
extremes  to  which  each  party j  in  opposition  to  the  oiher^ 
has  commonly  endeaxxmred  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  govern- 
ment, will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  gene- 
ral providence,  and  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  uni- 
verse are  conducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed 
to  wise  purposes.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
race  to  subsist,  at  least  in  any  comfortable  or  secure 
state,  without  the  protection  of  government,  this  insti- 
tution must  certainly  have  been  intended  by  that  bene- 
ficent Being,  who  means  the  good  of  all  his  creatures : 
And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fact,  taken  place  in  all 
countries,  and  all  age%  we  may  conclude,  with  still 
greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  omni- 
scient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event 
or  operation.  But  since  he  gave  rise  to  it,  not  by  any 
particular  or  miraculous  interposition,  but  by  his  con* 
cealed  and  universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other 
sense  than  every  power  or  force,  being  derived  firom 
him,  may  be  said  to  act  by  his  commission.  Whatever 
actually  happens  is  comprehended  in  the  general  plan 
or  intention  of  Providence;  nor  has  the  greatest  and 
most  lawful  prince  any  more  reason,  upon  Uiat  account, 
to  plead  a  peculiar  sacredness  or  inviolable  authority, 


:.I   ZBr  ^KXj£    .BI1>   nrs 
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ing  equality,  which  we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that 
species.  The  force,  which  now  prevails,  and  which  is 
fiMinded  on  fleets  and  armies,  is  plainly  political,  and 
derived  from  authorily,  the  effect  of  established  go- 
vernment. A  man's  oataral  force  consists  only  in  the 
vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  the  firmness  of  his  courage; 
which  oould  never  subject  multitudes  to  the  command 
of  one.  Nothing  but  their  own  consent,  and  their 
sense  <^  the  advantages  resulting  from  peace  and  or- 
der, could  have  had  that  influence. 

Yet  even  this  consent  was  long  very  imperfect,  and 
could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  regular  administration.  The 
chieftam,  who  had  probably  acquired  bis  influence  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  persuasioa 
than  command ;  and  till  he  could  employ  force  to  re* 
duce  the  refractory  and  disobedient,  the  society  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  a  state  of  civil  govern- 
ment. No  compact  or  agreement,  it  is  evident,  was 
expressly  formed  for  general  submission ;  an  idea  fiir 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  savages :  Each  exertion 
<^  authority  in  the  chieftain  must  have  been  particular, 
and  called  forth  by  the  present  exigencies  of  the  case : 
Tlie  sensible  utility,  resulting  from  his  interpositicHi, 
made  these  exertions  become  daily  more  frequent ;  and 
their  ff^uency  gradually  produced  an  habitual,  and, 
^  you  please  to  call  it  so,  a  voluntary,  and  therefore 
precarious,  aequiescenee  in  the  people. 

But  ^iilosophers  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if 
dmt  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms),  are  not  eonteoted 
with  these  concessions.  They  assert,  not  only  that 
government  in  its  eariiest  infancy  arose  from  consent, 
or  ralher  the  vohmtary  acquiescence  of  tbe  people;  but 
also  tfmt,  even  at  present,  when  it  has  attained  its  foil 
maturity^  it  rests  on  no  other  foundation.   They  aflinn. 
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that  all  men  are  still  bom  equal,  and  owe  alliance  to 
no  prince  or  government,  unless  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tion and  sanction  of  vl  promise.    And  as  no  man,  with- 
out  some*  equivalent,  would  forego  the  advantages  of. 
his  native  liberty,  and  subject  himself  to  the  will  of  an- 
other, this  promise  is  dw^ys  understood  to  be  condi- 
tional, and  imposes  on  him  no  obligation,  unless  he 
meet  with  jusdce  and  protection  from,  his  sovereign. 
These  advantages  the  sovereign  promises  him  in  return; 
and  if  he  fail  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his 
part,  the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  thereby  freed- 
his  subject  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance.     Such, 
according  to  these  philosophers,  is  the  foundation  of 
authority  in  every  government,  and  such  the  right  of 
resistance  possessed  by  every  subject. 

But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the 
world,  they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least, 
corresponds  to  their  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined 
and  philosophical  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
every  where  princes  who  claim  their  subjects  as  their 
property,  and  assert  dieir  independent  right  of  sove- 
reignty, from  conquest  or  succession.  We  find  also 
every  where  subjects  who  acknowledge  this  right  in 
their  prince,  and  suppose  themselves  bom  under  obli- 
gations of  obedience  to  a  certain  sovereign,  as  much  as 
under  the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty  to  certain  parents. 
These  connexions  are  always  conceived  to  be  equally- 
independent  of  our  consent,  in  Persia  and  China,  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  even  in  Holland  and  England, 
wherever  the  doctrines  above  mentioned  have  not  been 
carefully  inculcated.  Obedience  or  subjection  becomes 
so  familiar,  that  most  men  never  make  any  inquiry  a- 
bout  its  origin  or  cause,  more  than  about  the  principle 
of  gravity,  resis  tance,  or  the  most  universal  laws  of  na- 
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ti}re*  Or  if  curiosity  eirer  move  th^m  13  soon  aa  thejr 
learn  that  they  themselves  and  their  ancestors  haye» 
for  several  ages»  or  from  time  immemorial^  been  siib- 
ject  to  such  a  fona  of  goverwnent  or  aiidb  a  fiuniljE^ 
they  immediately  acquieace»  and  acknowledge  theif  ob- 
ti^tion  to  allegiance*  Were  yon  to  preoclv  in  most 
parts  of  the  worlds  that  political  coanexioQa  are  found- 
ed altogether  on  voluntary  eoosentor  a  mitfnal  promiM^ 
the  magistrate  would  soon  in^rison  yottaa  aedfidona&c 
loosenmg  the  ties  of  obedience;  if  your  fzienda  did  not 
before  shut  you  up  as  delirious^  for  advandng  aneh  ah- 
sjurdities..  It  is  strange  that  an  act  of  t^  mindf  whidt 
QVjery  individual  is  supposed  to  have  formed^  aiid  after 
he  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too»  otherwise,  it  could 
have  no  authority ;  that  this  act*  I  say,  diould.  be  so- 
much  unknown  to  all  of  them».  that  over  the.  foce  of  the 
whole  earth)  there  scarcely  remain  any  traces  or  me- 
mory of  it* 

But  the  contract^  on  which,  government  ia  founded*, 
is  said  to  be  the  arigincd  coniracii  and  conse^endy 
may  be  supposed  too  (dd  to  fall  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  generation.  If  the  agreement,  l)y  which 
ttvage  men  first  associated  and  conjoined  tbeir  forces 
be.  here  meant»  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real ;  but 
being  so  ancient^  and  being  obliterated  by  a  thousand 
changes  of  government  and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be 
supposed  to  retain  any  authority.  If  we  would  say 
any  thing  to  the  purpose,  we  must  assert,  diat  every 
particular  government  which  is  lawful,  and  which  im- 
poses any  duty  of  allegiance  on  the  subject,  was,  at  firsts 
founded  on  consent  and  a  voluntary  compact.  But*, 
besides  that  this  suppose  the  consent  of  the  fiithets  to 
bind  the  children,  even  to  the  most  remote  generations^ 
(which  republican  writers  will  never  allow)t^  besides  this^ 
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I  sajr,  it  is  not  justified  by  history  or  expericnte  in  any 
age  or  cooHtvy  of  die  world. 

Almost  all  the  governments  which  exist  at  present, 
er  of  which  there  remains  any  record  m  story,  ha;^^ 
been  founded  originally,  either  on  usurpation  or  con- 
quest, or  both,  without  any  pretence  of  a  &ir  consent 
M  voluntary  subjection  of  the  people.  When  an  artful 
and  bold  man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  or  fiic- 
tioB,  it  is  <^n  easy  for  him,^  by  employing,-  sometimes 
violence,  sometimes  fidse  pretences,  to  establish  his  do- 
minion over  a  peo{Je  a  hundred  times  more  numerous 
AwBk  his*  partisans.  He  allows  no  such  open  comnm* 
nication,  that  his  enemies  can  know,  with  certainty, 
their  number  or  force.  He  gives  them  no  leisure  to 
assemble  together  in  a  body  to  expose  him.  Even  all 
those  who  are  the  instruments  of  his  usurpation  may 
wish  his  fall;  but  their  ignorance  of  each- other's  in- 
tention keeps  them  in  awe,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his 
security.  By  such  arts  as  these  many  governments 
have  been  established ;  and  this  is  all  the  original  eon* 
tract  which  they  have  to  boast  of. 

The  &ce  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the 
increase  of  small  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  the 
dissolution  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by 
the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is 
there  any  thing  discoverable  in  aU  these  events  but  force 
and  violence  ?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  vo- 
luntary association  so  much  talked  of? 

Even  the  smoothest  way  by  which  a  nation  may  re- 
ceive a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  ex- 
tremely honourable  for  the  people;  but  supposes  them 
to  be  disposed  of  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to 
the  pleasure  or  interest  of  their  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interposes,  and  election  takes 
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place;  what  is  this  dection  so  highly  vaunted?  It  is 
either  the  combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  opposition ;  or  it  is 
the  fury  of  a  multitude,  that  follow  a  seditious  ring-^ 
leader,  who  is  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among 
them,  and  who  owes  his  advancement  merely,  to  his 
own  impudence,  or  to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his 
fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  elections,  which  are  rare  too,  of 
such  mighty  authority  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  founda- 
tion of  all  government  and  allegiance  ? 

In  reality  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  event  than  a 
total  dissolution  of  government,  which  gives  liberty  to 
the  multitude,  and  makes  the  determination  or  choice 
of  a  new  establishment  depend  upon  a  number,  which 
nearly  approaches  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  people : 
For  it  never  comes  entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  them* 
Every  wise  man,  then  wishes  to  see,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  obedient  army,  a  general  who  may  speed- 
ily seize  the  prize,  and  give  to  the  people  a  master  which 
they  are  so  unfit  to  choose  for  themselves ;  so  little, 
correspondent  is  &ct  and  reality  to  those  philosophical 
notions. 

Let  not  the  establishment  at  the  Revolution  deceive 
us,  or  make  us  so  much  in  love  with  a  philosophical 
origin  to  government^  as  to  imagine  all  others  mon- 
strous and  irregulaF.  Even  that  event  was  &r  from 
corresponding  to  these  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  the 
succession,  and  that  only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  was  then  changed :  And  it  was  only 
the  majority  of  seven  hundred,  who  determined  that 
change  for  near  ten  millions.  I  doubt  not,  indeed,  but 
the  bulk  of  those  ten  millions  acquiesced  willingly  in 
the  determination  i  But  was  the  matter  left,  in  the  least,. 
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to  thdr  choice?  Was  it  not  justly  supposed  to  be,  from 
tbat  moment,  decided,  and  eveiy  man  punished,  who 
lefiised  to  submit  to  the  new  sovereign  ?  How  other* 
wise  could  the  matter  have  ever  been  brought  to  any 
issue  or  conclusion  ? 

The  republic  of  Athens  was,  I  believe,  the  most  ex* 
tensive  democracy  that  we  read  of  fai  history :  Yet  if 
we  make  the  requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the 
slaves,  and  the  strangers,  we  shall  find,  that  that  es* 
tabliahment  was  not  at  first  made,  nor  any  law  ever  vot* 
ed,  l^  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  obe* 
dience  to  it;  not  to  mention  the  islands  and  foreign  do* 
minions,  which  the  Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  by 
right  of  conquest.  And  as  it  is  well  known  that  popu* 
lar  assemblies  in  that  city  were  always  full  of  license 
and  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  institutions  and  laws 
by  which  they  were  checked ;  how  much  more  disorw 
derly  must  they  prove,  where  they  form  not  the  esta* 
blished  constitution,  but  meet  tumultuously  on  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  ancient  government,  in  order  to  give  rise 
to  a  new  one?  How  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of  a 
choice  in  such  circumstances  ? 

The  Achaeans  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect 
democracy  of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force  to 
oblige  some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  we  learn 
from  Polybius.  * 

Harry  IV.  and  Harry  VII.  of  England,  had  really 
no  title  to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  election ;  yet 
they  never  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  should  there* 
by  weaken  their  authority.  Strange,  if  the  only  real 
foundaticm  of  all  authority  be  consent  and  promise  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  all  governments  are,  or  should 

*  Lib.  iL  cap.  SSL 
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be»  at  first  founded  an  popular  xxmsent,  as  much  as  die 
neoessiQr  of  human  affidrs  will  admit.  This  &Toars  eiif* 
tirely  my  pretension.  I  maintain,  that  human  affiurs 
will  never  admit  of  this  consent,  sddom  cX  the  appeaiv 
ance  of  it ;  but  that  conquest  or  usurpation,  t]iat  is,  in 
pkan  terms,  force,  by  dissolTing  the  ancient  govern- 
ments, is  the  origin  of  ahnost  all  the  new  ones  wfaidi 
were  ever  established  in  the  world.  And  that  in  the 
few  cases  where  consent  may  seem  to  have  taken  {riaoe^ 
it  was  commonly  so  irregular,  so  confined,  or  so  miidi 
intermixted  either  with  fraud  or  violence,  diat  it  cannot 
have  any  great  authority. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  consaat  of 
the  people  fVom  being  oiie  just  foundation  of  govern** 
ment.  Where  it  has  place,  it  is  surely  the  best  and 
most  saered  of  any.  I  only  contend,  that  it  has  very 
seldom  had  place  in  any  degree,  and  never  almoat  in 
its  full  extent;  and  that,  therefore,  some  other  founda-* 
tion  of  government  must  also  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regard  to 
justice,  that  of  themselves  they  would  totally  abstain 
from  the  properties  of  others ;  they  had  for  ever  re* 
mained  in  a  slate  of  absolute  liberty,  without  sub- 
jection to  any  magistrate  or  political  society :  But  this 
is  a  state  of  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  jusdy 
deemed  incapable.  Again,  were  all  men  possessed  of 
so  perfect  an  understanding  as  always  to  luiow  their  own 
interests,  no  form  of  government  had  ever  been  submit* 
ted  to  but  what  was  established  on  consent,  and  was 
fully  canvassed  by  every  member  of  the  society :  But 
this  state  of  perfection  is  likewise  mudi  superior  to 
human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  experience  show 
us,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an  origin  much 
leas  accm'at^  and  regular  \  and  were  one  to  choose  a  pe* 
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where  he  thmks  (as  all  mankind  do  who  are  bom  un- 
der established  governments)  that,  by  his  birth,  he  owes 
allegiance  to  a  certain  prince  or  certain  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  infer  a  consent  or  choice^ 
which  he  expressly,  in  this  case,  renounces  and  dis- 
claims. 

Can  we  seriously  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artisan 
has  a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows 
no  foreign  language  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day 
to  day,  by  the  small  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We 
may  as  well  assert  that  a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  ves- 
sel, freely  consents  to  the  dominion  of  the  master; 
though  he  was  carried  on  board  while  asleep,  and  must 
leap  into  the  ocean  and  perish,  the  moment  he  leaves 
her. 

What  if  the  prince  forbid  his  sutgects  to  quit  his 
dominions ;  as  in  Tiberins's  time,  it  was  r^arded  as  a 
crime  in  a  Roman  knight  that  he  had  attempted  to  fly 
to  the  Parthians,  in  order  to  esci4>e  the  tyranny  of  that 
emperor  ? '  Or  as  the  ancient  Muscovites  prohibited 
all  travelling  under  pain  of  death  ?  And  did  a  prince 
observe,  that  many  of  his  subjects  were  seized  with  the 
frenzy  of  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  he  would, 
doubdess,  with  great  reason  and  justice,  restrain  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  his  own  king^ 
dom.  Would  he  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  all  his  sub- 
jects by  so  wise  and  reasonable  a  law  ?  Yet  the  free- 
dom of  their  choice  is  surely,  in  that  pise,  ravished 
from  them. 

A  company  of  men,  who  should  leave  their  native 
country,  in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  r^on, 
might  dream  of  recovering  their  native  freedom,  but 
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they  woukl  soon  find,  thai  dietr  prince  sliU  kul  cUUm 
to  thsB^  and  called  tbem  his  subkcts  ewn  iu  their 
new  settlonenC  And  in  this  he  voukt  but  mi  iHMW 
fbrmaUy  to  the  commoo  id^as  of  mankiinK 

The  truest  iacii  consent  of  this  kind  thai  i«  ewr  %Uv 
served,  is  whoi  a  fiMneigner  settles  in  any  ct>uutr\\  <muI 
is  beforehand  acquainted  with  the  primes  aiu)  ^n%'iu« 
ment,  and  laws,  to  which  he  must  suhuul ;  \\i  U  lu« 
all^iance,  though  more  voluntary,  much  le^u  t'Ni^tHi* 
ed  or  depended  on,  than  that  of  a  natunU  lH^ru  liulv 
ject.  On  the  contrary,  his  native  priiuv  mUI  iImoiu  a 
claim  to  him.  And  if  he  punish  not  \h<^  iviu>^4mUs 
when  he  seizes  him  in  war  witli  hisa  ui^w  pruuv't^  inum* 
mission ;  this  clemency  is  not  foundetl  on  iht)  \\\\\\\\%  \\\a\ 
law,  which  in  all  countries  comUMnn«  iho  piUiMui) 
but  on  the  consent  of  princes,  who  hnva  ngrootl  u\  ihu 
indulgence,  in  order  to  prevent  reprUnUi 

Did  one  generation  of  men  go  olf  tha  hIiiko  «i(  %\Wi^ 
and  another  succeed,  as  is  the  cimu  with  Mik  wunun 
and  butterflies,  the  new  race^  if  they  luiil  naiini)  ouiHi^h 
to  choose  their  government,  which  nuraly  in  wv-sm  <hi« 
case  with  men,  might  voluntarilyi  iiimI  Uy  yivui^vM  %'\\\\- 
sent,  establish  their  own  form  of  civil  polll>i  uilhiHil 
any  regard  to  the  laws  or  preceiicnu  v^hith  |H(Jx<Mlti) 
among  their  ancestors,  Dut  a«  huMMU)  biuiii)  u  \\\ 
perpetual  flux,  one  man  every  hour  going  oul  wt  ihu 
worid,  another  coming  into  it^  it  u  HCLc:,:nii'^^  u\  suxU^^ 
to  pFeserve  stability  in  goverumeiUi  thai  ilic  iicx^  hwuwl 
filumld  conform  tbemselvci>  to  Uic  ci»ul>liftiKtl  LiuidiUti  - 
tion,  and  nearly  follow  the  path  wi)idi  ihcu  faUui»| 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Uic.irS|  JituJ  uiurl^cil  oni  hi 
them.  Some  innovations  luubt  iiciM>&2»urily  Imvo  pluKi 
in  every  human  institutiou  ;  aiid  it  i^  huppy  \^liciv  Uiu 
enli^tened  genius  of  the  ligo  giw  tluM.'  a  diii;itioii  to 
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the  side  of  reason,  liberty,  and  justice :  But  violent 
innovations  no  individual  is  entitled  to  make:  Tliej 
are  even  dangerous  to  be  attempted  by  the  legislature : 
More  ill  than  good  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  them : 
And  if  history  afibrds  examples  to  the  contrary,  they 
are  not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent,  and  are  only  to 
be  r^rarded  as  proofs,  that  the  science  of  politics  at- 
fords  few  rules,  which  will  not  admit  of  some  excep* 
tion,  and  which  may  not  sometimes  be  controlled  by 
fortune  and  accident  The  violent  innovations  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  '.VIII.  proceeded  from  an  imperious 
monarch,  seconded  by  the  ^ppeai^nce  of  legislative 
authority :  Those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  de- 
rived from  faction  and  fanaticism ;  and  both  of  them 
have  proved  happy  in  the  issue.  But  even  the  former 
^were  long  the  source  of  many  disorders,  and  still  more 
dangers ;  and  if  the  measures  of  aU^iance  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  latter,  a  total  anarchy  must  have  place 
in  hirnian  society,  and  a  final  period  at  once  be  put  to 
every  government. 

Suppose  that  an  usurper,  after  having  bani^ed  his 
lawful  prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  do* 
minion  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and 
should  preserve  so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops, 
and  so  regular  a  disposition  in  his  garrisons,  that  no 
insurrection  had  ever  been  raised,  or  even  murmur 
heard  against  his  administration :  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  people,  who  in  their  hearts  abhor  his  treason, 
have  tacitly  consented  to  his  authority,  and  promised 
him  allegiance,  merely  because,  from  necessity,  they 
live  under  his  dominion  ?  Suppose  again  their  native 
prince  restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which  he  levies 
in  foreign  countries :  They  receive  him  with  joy  and 
exultation,  and  show  plainly  with  what  reluctance  they 
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afijcfwdi  dieir  nusfertuitts  llifii  ^U%w  \\\\*\  \v.<     ^^ 
oBcfrmilf,  anykngrtej^lAf  •i)i«.«M.v^k,  \s\^  ,|^,,  |(  ,.^ 
line  of  princes  was  coniimmlly  lu>t)*»M    i^il.i  t  v  |   * 
fate  assurinations  or  puUlli>  tvthliUvhi*       H«         ./, 
rM»  handsi  on  the  fkilun*  of  t'\i>i  y  (;»»ht<v    « .  i  t »    ... 
emperor;  the  l^ont  in  xUp  KtM  «»".».  u.li  i(..   .   i.) 
Germany,  perhaps,  a  Uiinl }  iiuii  ilu.  «.u.u)(  .<).  p.  , ,  .  t.) 
dedde  the  controTerty.    J*iiu  iiMi.lui.m  >|  i)t.    i . .  i  ^ 
in  that  mighty  monarchjr  wun  i^i  I14.  |.m..  mi.  A    m.  1  I . 
canse  die  ehoice  of  ihij  riu|>«»iMi  v^i^n  in  u  t  i.  it  i.i  Hi.  i»i 
for  that  was  unpracticiLiiU»i  (lul  liAMMiit  Hi.  ^  »!>  ^.^  4j| 
under  any  sttoceisiott  «/f  iimiHiM  hIh^  liii^/lii  i^^ultiJ^ 
fidlow  each  other*    A«  W  Uii*  vi^Ji-^iM,  itM*4  i«m»»'^  mh^ 
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bloodshed,  occasioned  by  eveiy  new  settlement,  these 
were  not  blameable,  because  they  were  ineiitable. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  aboot 
sixty  years;  yet  the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  seemed 
daily  to  multiply  in  England*  The  present  establidi- 
ment  has  taken  place  during  a  still  longer  period. 
Have  all  views  of  right  in  another  &mily  been  utterly 
extingubhed,  even  though  scarce  any  man  now  alive 
had  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  when  it  was  ex- 
pelled, or  could  have  consented  to  its  d<xnimon,  or 
have  promised  it  allegiance  ?— a  sufficient  indication, 
surely,  of  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  on  this 
head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partisans  of  the  abdicat- 
ed family  merely  on  account  of  the  long  time  during 
which  they  have  preserved  their  imaginary  loyalty. 
We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a  femily  which  we  af- 
firm has  been  justly  expelled,  and  which,  firom  the 
moment  the  new  settlement  took  place,  had  forfeited 
all  title  to  authority. 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  least  a  more 
philosophical  refiitation  of  this  principle  of  an  original 
c;ontract,  or  popular  consent,  perhaps  the  following 
observations  may  suffice. ' 

All  moral  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds. 
Thtjirst  are  those  to  which  men  are  impdUed  by  a  na- 
tural instinct  or  immediate  pn^ensity  which  operates 
on  them,  independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  and  of 
all  views  either  to  public  or  private  utility.  Of  &is 
nature  are  love  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors, 
pity  to  the  unfortunate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantage which  results  to  socie^  firom  such  humane  in- 
stincts,  we  pay  them  the  just  tribute  of  moral  aj^roba^ 
lion  and  esteem :  But  the  person  actuated  by  them 
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feels  their  power  and  influence  antecedent  to  any  such 


The  second  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not 
supported  by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are 
performed  entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  when  we 
consider  the  necessides  of  human  society,  and  the  im- 
possibility c^  supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  ne-. 
^ected.  It  is  thus  justice,  or  a  regard  to  the  proper- 
ty  of  others,  Jidditif,  or  the  observance  oi  promises, 
becMne  obligatory,  and  acquire  an  authority  over  man- 
-  kmd.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  every  man  loves  him- 
self better  than  any  other  person,  he  is  naturally  im- 
pelled to  extend  his  acquisitions  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  nothing  can  restrain  him  in  this  propensity  but  re- 
flection and  experience,  by  which  he  leams  the  pemi- 
aoos  effects  of  that  license,  and  the  total  dissolution  of 
sodety  which  must  ensue  from  it.  His  original  incli- 
nation, therefore,  or  instinct,  is  here  checked  and  re- 
strmned  by  a  subsequent  judgment  or  observation. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  political  or 
civil  duty  of  allegiance  as  with  the  natural  duties  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  Our  primary  instincts  lead  us  ei- 
ther to  indulge  ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to 
seek  dominion  over  others ;  and  it  is  reflection  only 
which  engages  us  to  sacriflce  such  strcmg  passions  to 
the  interests  of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  de- 
gree of  experience  and  observation  suffices  to  teach 
Hs,  that  sodet^  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  without 
the  authority  of  magistrates,  and  that  this  author!^ 
must  soon  fall  into  contempt  where  exact  obedience  is 
not  paid  to  it.  The  observation  of  these  general  and 
obvious  interests  is  the  source  of  all  allegiance,  and  of 
that  moral  obligation  which  we  attribute  to  it. 


,vig^x* 
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What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  fovmd  tfae  do* 
ty  o^  allegiance^  or  obedience  to  magistrates,  on  that  of 
Jldelityi  or  a  regard  to  promises,,  and  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  consent  of  each  inditridual  whidi  subjects  him  to 
gOFemment,  when  it  appears  that  both  alliance  and 
fidelity  stioid  precisely  on  the  same  feundntioo^  .ad 
are  both  submitted  to  by  mankind^  on  account  of  dia. 
iqpparent  iht^ests  and  necessitns  of  human  society  ? 
We  are  bomid  to  obey  omr  savereign,  it  is  said,  b^ 
eause  we  have  given  a  tacit  promise  to  that  porpose^ 
But  why  are  we- bound  t&  observe  oar  promise  ?  It 
must  here  be  asserted,  that  the  commerce  and  inter* 
course  of  mankind,  which  are  of  such  mighty  advan- 
tage, can  have  no  security  where  men  pay  no  regard 
to  their  engagements.  In  like  manner  may  it  be  said 
that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  society,  at  least  in  a 
civilized  society,  without  laws,  and  magistrates,  and 
judges,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  strong  np» 
on  the  weak,  of  the  violent  upon  the  just  and  equi- 
table. The  obligation  to  alliance  being  of  like  force 
and  authority  with  the  obligation  to  fidelity,  we  gain 
nothing  by  resolving  the  one  into  the  other.  The  ge- 
neral interests  or  neces^des  of  society  are  sufficient  to 
establish  both. 

If  the  reason  be  asked  of  that  obedience  which  we 
are  bound  to  pay  to  govemmait,  I  readily  answer^ 
Because  society  couM  not  otherwise  subsist  /  and  this  an- 
swer is  clear  and  intelligible  ta  all  mankind.  Your 
answer  is.  Because  %d&  should  keep  our  word.  But  be- 
sides that  nobody,  till  trained  in  a  philosc^hical  sys- 
tem, can  either  comprehend  or  relish  thi»  answer ;  be- 
sides this,  I  say,  you  find  yourself  embarrassed  when 
it  is  asked,  fVhy  we  are  bound  to  keep  our  word?     Nor 
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GBD  joo.  ghre  any  answer  bat  what  would  immediate] j, 
wilhoBt  anj  drcnit,  hare  accounted  for  our  obligation 
to  aUc^giance. 

Bnt  to  "wham  is  alliance  daf »  and  wko  is  <mr  km^ 
woereign  f  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  of 
any,  and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people 
are  so  happy  that  they  can  answer,  Our  presetU  sove^ 
reignj  wko  inieriiSf  in  a  direct  Untfjiram  aneestiirs  Mai 
Aooe  governed  us  for  mam/  agesy  this  answer  admits  of 
no  rqdy,  ewea  though  historians,  m  tracing  up  to  the 
remotest  antiquity  the  origin  of  that  rojral  family,  may 
find,  as  commonly  happens,  that  its  first  authority  was 
derived  from  usurpation  and  violence*  It  is  confessed 
that  private  justice,  or  the  abstinence  from  the  pro* 
perties  of  others,  is  a  most  cardinal  virtue.  Yet  reason 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  property  in  durable  objects, 
such  as  land  or  houses,  when  carefiiUy  examined  in 
passing  firom  hand  to  hand,  but  must,  in  some  period, 
have  been  founded  on  fraud  and  injustice.  The  ne« 
oessities  of  human  society,  neither  in  private  nor  pub« 
He  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate  inquiry ;  and 
there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty  but  what  may,  with 
focility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  folse  philoso- 
phy in  sifUng  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  cations 
rule  of  logic,^  in  every  light  or  positicMi  in  which  it  may 
beplaced« 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  text ;  and  in 
the  end  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  the 
rules  there  established  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
arbitrary.  The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  and  rights  of  princes,  and  forms 
of  government    Several  cases  no  doubt  occur,  especi- 
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aOy  in  the  infiincy  of  any  oonstitntion,  wbicb  adnut  of 
DO  determinadon  from  the  Uws  of  justice  and  equity; 
and  our  historian  Rapin  pretends,  that  the  controversy 
between  Edward  the  Third  and  Philip  de  Valois  was 
of  this  nature,  and  could  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal 
to  heaven,  that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Dnisus 
ought  to  have  succeeded  io  Tiberius,  had  he  died  while 
they  were  both  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  fer 
his  successor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adoption  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where 
it  had  the  same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had  al- 
ready, in  two  instances,  taken  place  in  the  public? 
Ought  Germanicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son,  be« 
cause  he  was  bom  before  Drusus ;  or  the  younger,  be- 
cause he  was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother? 
Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be  regarded  in  a  na- 
tion, where  he  had  no  advantage  in  the  succession  of 
private  families?  Ought  the  Roman  empire  at  that 
time  to  be  deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  examples; 
or  ought  it,  even  so  early,  to  be  r^arded  as  belonging 
to  the  stronger,  or  to  the  present  possessor,  as  being 
founded  on  so  recent  an  usurpation  ? 

Commodus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long 
succession  of  excellent  emperors,  who  bad  acquired 
their  title,  not  by  birth,  or  public  election,  but  by  the 
fictitious  rite  of  adoption.  The  bloody  debauchee  be- 
ing murdered  by  a  conspiracy,  suddenly  formed  between 
his  wench  and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  Prictorian  Prcefect^  these  immediately  deliberated 
about  choosing  a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in 
the  style  of  those  ages ;  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on 
Pertinax.  Before  the  tyrant's  death  was  known,  the 
Pnrfect  went  secretly  to  that  senator,  who,   on  the 
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appearance  of  the  siJdiers,  imagined  that  his  execntioii 
had  been  ordered  by  Commodus.  He  was  immediate* 
ly  saluted  emperor  by  the  officer  and  his  attendantSi 
cheerfuUy  proclaimed  by  the  popuhice,  unwillingly  sub* 
mitted  to  by  the  guards,  formally  recognised  by  the 
senate,  and  passively  received  by  the  provinces  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

The  discontent  of  the  Pneiorian  bands  broke  out  in 
a  sudden  sedition,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  that 
excellent  prmce ;  and  the  world  being  now  without  a 
master,  and  without  government,  the  guards  thought 
prpper  to  set  the  empire  formally  to  sale.  Julian,  the 
purchaser,  was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognised 
by  the  senate,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people ;  and 
must  also  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  provinces,  had 
not  the  envy  of  the  legions  begotten  opposition  and  re- 
sistance. Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria  elected  himself 
emperor,  gained  the  tumultuary  consent  of  his  army, 
and  was  attended  with  the  secret  good  will  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome.  Albinus  in  Britain  found  an  equal 
right  to  set  up  his  claim ;  but  Severus,  who  governed 
Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  of  them* 
That  able  politician  and  warrior,  finding  his  own  birth 
and  dignity  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperial  crowng 
professed,  at  first,  an  intention  only  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Pertinax.  He  marched  as  general  into  Italy,  de- 
feated Julian,  and,  without  our  being  able  to  fix  any  pre- 
cise commencement  even  of  the  soldiers'  consent,  he  was 
finom  necessity  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  senate  and 
pe<^le,  and  fully  established  in  his  violent  authority, 
by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinos.  * 

*  Inter  haeGcrdianns  Casar'  (says  Capitolinn^  jipfak- 
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ing  of  another  period)  *  sublaius  a  militibus.  Imperator 
e^t  appellattiSf  quia  non  erat  alius  in  priesenii. '  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  his- 
tbty  of  the  emperors ;  in  that  of  Alexander's  successors; 
and  of  many  other  countries :  Nor  can  any  thing  be 
more  unhappy  than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind; 
where  the  succession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and 
must  be  determined  on  every  vacancy  by  force  or  elec- 
tion. In  a  free  government,  the  matter  is  often  unavoid- 
able, and  is  also  much  less  dangerous.  The  interests 
of  liberty  may  there  frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their 
own  defence,  to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown.  And 
the  constitution,  being  compounded  of  parts,  may  still 
maintain  a  sufficient  stability,  by  resting  on  the  aristo- 
cratical  or  democratical  members,  though  the  monar- 
chical be  altered,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
prince  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be 
determined  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  eas- 
tern monarchies.  When  any  raee  of  princes  expires, 
the  will  or  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  title.  Thus  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
called  the  bastard  princes  to  the  succession  in  case  of 
ttke  failure  of  all  the  legitimate  princes,  would,  in  such 
an  event,  have  some  authority.*      Thus  the  will  of 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  hi  the  remonstruice  of  the  Duke  of  BcHuboQ 
and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of  Louis  XI V.,  the 
doctrine  of  the  orighuU  contract  is  insisted  on,  even  in  that  absolute  go- 
vernment The  French  nation,  say  they,  choosing  Hugh  Capet  and  Ms 
posterity  to  rule  over  them  and  their  posterity,  where  the  fonner  Una 
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Cbflvles  die  Second  c&fposed  of  the  vl^oie 
mooardiT.  Theoes^oo  of  tbe  mncieiit  pffv>ofie<oir«  <e:^ 
pedaDj  vlicii  joined  to  oooqnest,  is  likevtse  deexaed  a 
good  tide.  The  geoefml  obligatioiiy  wkicii  binds  iks  to 
govistiunent^  is  theinto^est  md  necessaries  of  aOcieiY;  and 
this  oUigation  is  Terr  strmg.  Tbe  detenmnatknn  cf  it 
to  this  or  that  pardcular  piince,  or  form  of  gOTeraineiit» 
is  frecjnendy  vaore  miceitain  and  dubious.  Present 
possession  has  considerable  authority  in  these  casses^ 
and  greater  than  in  private  property ;  because  of  the 
disonlers  which  attend  all  revolutions  and  changes  of 
goy^nnnent* 

We  shall  only  observe,  befin^e  we  conclude,  that 
thoi^  an  appeal  to  general  (pinion  may  jusdy,  in  the 
speculative  sd^ices  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy, 
or  astronomy,  be  deemed  un&ir  and  inconclusive,  yet 
in  all  questions  with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  crid* 
cism,  there  is  really  no  other  standard,  by  which  any 
controversy  can  ever  be  decided.  And  nothing  is  a 
clearer  proof,  that  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  erroneous, 
than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes  repugnant  to 
the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  to  the  prac* 

faila»  there  is  a  tiicit  right  reaerred  to  cfaooee  a  new  royal  fiunily ;  and 
this  right  is  invaded  by  caUing  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne»  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Comtede  BoulainTiUien*  who  wroto 
in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of  an  original 
contract^  especially  when  applied  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  mounted  tha 
tfanme,  says  he,  by  the  same  arts  which  hare  ever  been  employed  by  all 
conquerors  and  usurpers.  He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognised  by  the 
states  after  he  had  put  himself  in  possession:  But  is  tliis  a  choice  or 
contract?  The  Comtede  Boulainyilliers,  we  may  observe,  was  a  noted 
republican ;  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  conversant  in  his- 
tory, he  knew  that  the  people  were  never  almost  consulted  in  these  re- 
volutions and  new  establishments,  and  that  time  alone  bestowed  right 
and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  first  founded  on  force  and  vio* 
leoce*  •  See  Eiat  tie  la  .France^  vol.  iii, 
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tioe  and  opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  The  doc- 
jtrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  government  on.  an  arigb^ 
al  contract^  or  consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of  this 
kind ;  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  pardsans^  in  pro- 
secution of  ity  scrupled  to  affirm,  that  absolute  monarchf 
is  inconsistent  mth  civil  societj/9  and  so  can  be  no/arm 
of  civil  government  at  all  i^  and  tJuU  the  supreme  pcnoer 
in  a  state  cannot  take  from  am/  man,  h/  taxes  and  impo^ 
^tionSf  amfpart  of  his  property^  withokt  his  awn  consent 
or  that  of  his  representatives. "  What  authority  any 
moral  reasoning  can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions  so 
wide  of  the  general  practice  of  mankind,  in  every  place 
but  this  single  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  determine. 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a 
promise,  is  in  Plato's  Crito  /  where  Socrates  refuses  to 
esc^)e  from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised 
io  obey  the  laws*  Thus  he  builds  a  Tory  consequence 
of  passive  obedience  on  a  Whig  foundation  of  the  ori- 
ginal contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  mat* 

ter8»    If  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagin* 

ed  that  government  was  founded  on  compact,  it  is  cer* 

tain  that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  founda* 

don. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  OMn- 

monly  expressed  by  the  terms  ntnt^t^uf  novas  res  moliri. 

^  See  JLocke  on  GoTeniinent»  cliapL  viL  $  OOL 

*  Locke  on  Goremment,  chap.  xi.  §  138;  1S9;  140L 
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OF  PASSIVE   OBEDIBKCfi. 


In  the  former  Essay,  we  endeavoured  to  refute  ilie 
speculative  systems  of  politics  advanced  In  this  notlmiy 
as  well  the  religions  system  cX  the  one  partyi  as  tha 
philosophical  of  the  other.  We  now  come  to  examina 
the  pratical  conseqnences  deduced  by  each  party*  with 
r^ard  to  the  measores  of  submission  due  to  soverefgns* 

As  the  obligation  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
interests  of  society,  which  rer|uire  muUuA  ali*tin^n/;a 
firon  property,  in  cmler  to  prent^rvit  fp*!$tm  mwmff  nmf^ 
kind ;  it  is  evident  that,  when  tt»e  n^uiUm  tjf  jimfliU:^ 
woold  be  attended  with  very  fMrrnki^/Ms  c/mi^fts^tuujf^ 
that  Tiitne  mnst  be  »t^»end^  and  ff^va  \AiuJi  U^  i^iAAm 
ntilitj,  in  sodi  cxtraKwdinafy  ai^  Mi^M  fpfkit^U^  ^^fmr- 

iWa-i  a  ft^M^^^f^  yUctn,  id  drtp  ^ffMU^um 
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war  require  it,  and  he  cannot  otherwise  subsist  his 
army  ?  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  duty  of  allegi- 
ance ;  and  common  sense  teaches  us,  that  as  govern- 
ment binds  us  to  obedience,  only  on  account  of  its  ten^ 
dency  to  public  utility,  that  duty  must  always,  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  when  public  ruin  would  evidently  at- 
tend obedience,  yield  to  the  primary  and  original  obli- 
gation. Salus  popuU  suprema  Lex^  the  safety  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law.  This  maxim  is  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  all  ages :  Nor  is  any 
one,  when  he  reads  of  the  insurrections  against  Nero 
or  Philip  the  Second,  so  infatuated  with  party  systems, 
as  not  to  wish  success  to  the  enterprise,  and  praise  the 
undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical  party,  in  spite 
of  their  sublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  su|;h  cases,  to 
judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in  conformity  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordina- 
ry emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good 
reasqners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity  which 
can  justify  resistance,  and  render  it  laivful  or  commend- 
able. And  here,  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  in- 
-line to  their  side,  who  draw  the  bqnd  of  allegiance 
very  close,  and  consider  an  infringement  of  it  as  the  last 
refuge  in  desperate  cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the 
highest  danger  from  violence  and  tyranny.  For,  be- 
sides the  ipischiefs  of  a  civil  war,  which  commonly  at- 
tends insurrection,  it  is  certain  that,  where  a  disposi- 
tion to  rebellion  appears  among  any  people,  it  is  one 
chief  cause  of  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  and  forces  them 
into  many  violent  measures  which  they  never  would 
have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  inclined  to  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  Thus,  the  tyrannicide^  or  assassi- 
nation, approved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  instead  of  keep^ 
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ing  tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times 
more  fierce  and  unrelenting;  and  is  now  justly,  upon 
that  account]  abolished  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  uni- 
versally condemned  as  a  base  and  treacherous  method 
of  bring^g  to  justice  these  disturbers  of  society. 

Besides,  we  must  consider,  that  as  obedience  is  our 
du^  in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chiefly 
to  be  inculcated;  nor  c^  any  thing  be  more  preposter- 
ous than  an  anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all 
the  cases  in  which  resistance  may  be  allowetl.  In  like 
manner,  though  a  philosopher  reasoqably  acknowledges, 
in  the  course  of  an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ; 
what  should  we  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who 
should  make  it  his  chief  study  to  find  out  such  cases» 
and  enforce  them  with  all  the  vehemence  of  argument 
and  eloquence?  Would  he  not  be  better  employed 
in  inculcating  the  general  ^octrine,  than  in  displaying 
the  particular  exceptions,  which  we  ore,  perhaps,  bu( 
too  much  inclined  of  ourselves  to  embrace  and  to  ex- 
tend? 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons  which  may  be  pleadr 
ed  in  defence  of  that  party  among  us  who  have,  with 
so  much  industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resist- 
ance ;  maxims  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, so  pernicious 
Thejfrri  is,  that  i 
trine  of  obedience  ti 
not  only  never  to  n 
dinary  cases  (which 
even  positively  to  t 
to  insist  on  these  exi 
injured  truth  and  lil: 
better  reason,  is  foui 
constitution  and  fort 
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It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish 
a  first  magistrate  with  such  high  pre-eminence  and  dig- 
nity, that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, so  far  as  regards  his  own  person,  above  the  laws, 
and  can  neither  be  questioned  nor  punished  for  any  in- 
jury or  wrong  which  may  be  committed  by  him.     His 
ministers  alone,  or  those  who  act  by  his  commission, 
are  obnoxious  to  justice ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus 
allured  by  the  prospect  of  personal  safety,  to  give  the 
laws  their  free  course,  an  equal  security  is,  in  efiect, 
obtained  by  the  punishment  of  lesser  ofienders ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  civil  war  is  avoided,  which  would  be 
the  infallible  consequence,  were  an  attack  at  every  turn 
made  directly  upon  the  sovereign.  But,  though  the  con- 
stitution pays  this  salutary  compliment  to  the  prince,  it 
can  never  reasonably  be  understood  by  that  maxim  to 
have  determined  its  own  destruction,  or  to  have  establish- 
ed a  tame  submission,  where  he  protects  his  ministers, 
perseveres  in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole  power  of  the 
commonwealth.    This  case,  indeed,  is  never  expressly 
put  by  the  laws ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  them,  in 
their  ordinary  course,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it,  or 
establish  any  magistrate,  with  superior  authority,  to 
chastise  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince.    But  a3  a  right 
without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity ;  the  temedy, 
in  this  case,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  re^tance, 
when  affidrs  come  to  that  extremity,  that  the  constitu- 
tion can  be  defended  by  it  alone.     Resistance,  there- 
fore, must  of  course  become  more  frequent  in  the  Bri- 
tish government,  than  in  others  which  are  simpler,  and 
consist  of  fewer  parts  and  movements.     Where  the 
king  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  he  has  little  temptation 
to  commit  such  enormous  tyranny  as  may  justly  pn>- 
voke  rebellion.     But  where  he  is  limited,  his  impru* 
dent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices,  tnay  run  him 
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into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  frequently  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  case  with  Charles  the  First; 
and  if  we  may  now  speak  truth,  after  animosities  are 
ceased,  this  was  also  the  case  with  James  the  Second* 
These  were  harmless,  if  not,  in  their  private  character, 
good  men ;  but  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  engrossing  the  whole  legislative  power,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  oppose  them  with  some  vehemence; 
and  even  to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that  authori- 
1y,  which  he  had  used  with  such  imprudence  and  indis- 
cretion. 
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ESSAY  XIV. 


OF  THE  GOAUTION  OF  PARTIES. 


To  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  desirable  in  a  free  government. 
The  only  dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  op- 
posite views  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  government^ 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable 
privileges  belonging  to  the  several  members  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  where  there  is  no  room  for  any  compromise 
or  accommodation,  and  where  the' controversy  may  ap- 
pear so  momentous  as  to  justify  even  an  opposition  by 
arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists.     Of  this  nature 
was  the  animosity  continued  for  above  a  century  past, 
between  the  parties  ii)  England ;  an  animosity  which 
broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occasioned 
violent  revolutions,  and'  which  continually  endangered 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.     But  as  there 
have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an 
universal  desire  to  abolish  these  party  distinctions,  this 
tendency  to  a  coalition  affords  the  most  agreeable  pro- 
spect of  future  happiness,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
cherished  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting 
so  good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  in- 
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3ult  an4  triumph  of  tl^e  one  party  over  the  other,  to 
encour3ge  moderate  opiuions,  to  ^nd  the  proper  me- 
dium in  all  disputes,  to  persuade  each  that  its  antago- 
nist  may  possibly  be  sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to 
keep  a  balance  in  the  praise  and  blame  which  we  be- 
stow on  either  side.  The  two  former  Essays,  concern- 
ing the  original  contract  and  passive  obedience,  are  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose  with  regard  to  the  philosophi-- 
cal  wad  practical  controversies  between  the  parties,  and 
tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  these  respects  so 
fully  supported  by  reason  as  they  endeavour  to  flatter 
themselves.  We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  historical  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  (hem  was 
justified  by  plausible  topics ;  that  there  were  on  both 
sides  wise  men,  who  meant  well  to  their  country; 
^nd  th^t  the  past  animosity  between  t)ie  factiqps  had 
no  better  foundation  than  narrow  prejudice  or  inter- 
ested passion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the 
name  of  Whigs,  might  justify,  by  very  specious  argu- 
ments, that  opposition  to  the  crown,  from  which  our 
present  free  constitution  is  derived.  Though  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  precedents  in  favour  of  preroga^ 
tive  had  upifprpaly  taken  place  during  many  reigns 
before  Charles  the  First,  they  thought  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  submitting  any  longer  to  so  dangerous 
an  authority.  Such  might  have  been  their  reasoning : 
j^s  the  rights  of  mankind  are  for  ever  to  he  deemed 
sacred,  no  prescription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary  power 
pan  have  authority  sufficient  to  abolish  them.  Liberty 
is  a  blessing  so  inestimable,  that,  wherever  there  apr 
pears  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may 
willingly  run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not  even  tp 
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repine  at  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  or  dissipatioii 
of  treasure.  All  human  institutions,  and  none  more 
than  government,  are  in  continual  fluctuation.  Kings 
are  sure  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  extending 
their  prerogatives :  And  if  favourable  incidents  be  not 
also  laid  hold  of  for  extending  and  securing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  an  universal  despotism  must  for 
ever  prevail  amongst  mankind.  The  example  of  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  proves,  that  it  is  no  Umg^t 
safe  to  intrust  with  the  crown  the  same  high  prero*. 
gatives  which  had  formerly  been  exercised  during  rude 
and  simple  ages.  And  though  the  example  of  many 
late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  power  in  the 
prince  somewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigns  afibrd 
instances  of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on  die  crown ; 
and  those  pretensions  of  the  parliament  now  branded 
with  the  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of 
the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

These  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  larger 
and  generous,  and  noble :  to  their  prevalence  and  suc- 
cess the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty :  perhaps  its  learn- 
ing, its  industry,  commerce,  and  naval  power:  By 
them  chiefly  the  English  name  is  distinguished  a- 
mong  the  society  of  nations,  and  aspires -to  a  rivalship 
with  that  of  the  freest  and  most  illustridus  cMounon- 
wealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all  these  mighty  conse- 
quences could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen  at  the  time 
when  the  contest  began,  the  royalists  of  that  age  want- 
ed not  specious  arguments  on  their  side^  by  which 
they  could  justify  ^eir  defence  of  the  then  establi^ 
ed  prerogatives  of  the  prince.  We  shall  state  the 
question,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  as- 
sembling of  that  parliament,  which,  by  its  violent  ear 
croachments  on  the  crown,  began  the  civil  vrars. 
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The  only  rule  of  government,  Uiey  might  have  lait), 
known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  use  and  prac- 
tice :  Reason  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  diat  it  will  alwayi 
be  exposed  to  doubt  and  controversy :  Could  it  ever 
render  itself  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  had  al- 
ways retwned  it  as  their  sole  rule  of  conduct:  They 
had  still  continued  in  the  primitive  unconnected  state 
of  nature,  without  submitting  to  political  government, 
whose  sole  basU  is,  not  pure  reason,  but  authority 
and  precedent.    Dissolve  these  ties,  you  break  all  th« 
bonds  of  civd  society,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  private  interest,  by  those  expedients, 
which  bis  appetite,  disguised  under  Uie  appearance  of 
reasoa,  shall  dictate  to  him.     The  spirit  of  innovation 
is  in  itself  peraidons,  however  fevourable  its  particu- 
lar olgect  may  sometimes  appear ;  a  truth  so  obvious, 
that  die  popular  party  themselves  are  sensible  of  it, 
and  dierdbre  corer  their  encroachments  on  the  crown 
l»  the  plam^le  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  aO" 
dent  libertiea  of  tiie  people. 

But  die  present  prerc^;atiTes  of  the  crown,  allow- 
Bur  all  die  sappoatkmt  of  that  par^,  have  been  in- 
foolataUy  csUUiibed  ever  since  the  accession  of  the 
Hook  of  Tudor;  •  period  which,  as  it  now  compre- 
}iT«ifa  a  hundred  and  «xty  years,  may  be  allowed  suF- 
6aaA  U>  ^*e  rixbliiT  to  any  coostitntion.     Would 
H  not  kzre  sfipeared  ridictdoas,  in  the  rejgn  of  the 
"Empaor  Adrian,  to  Lave  bJked  of  the  r^ablican  cod- 
fl'rlT*'—  »  ^  r-Jc  cf  ^orennncnt :  or  to  hare  nm. 
pcMcd,  usK  ^u:  Juraur  r^zLu  of 
•da  mi.  cxowa,  ««»  e-1  snbc 
Hoc  Eac  •pBfimml  dmaas  of  d 
are  maek  mtm  fci>wmc'>  dm 
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tus  was  a  plain  usurpation,  grounded  only  On  mili- 
tary violence,  and  forms  such  tfd  epoch  in  the  Roman 
history  as  is  obtious  to  every  readef •  Btit  if  Henry 
VII.  really,  as  some  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of 
the  crown,  it  was  only  by  insensible  acquisitions, 
which  escaped  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and 
have  scarcely  been  remarked  even  by  historians  and 
politicians.  The  new  government,  if  it  deserves  the 
epithet,  is  a:n  imperceptible  transition  from  the  former* 
is  entirely  engrafted  on  it ;  derives  its  title  fuUy  from 
that  root ;  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  of  those 
gradual  revolutions,  to  which  human  afiairs,  in  every 
nation,  will  be  for  ever  subject. 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  aftef  thetn  that  of  Stuart,* 
exercised  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  single  branch 
of  their  authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  imiovation. 
The  only  difference  is,  Uiat  perhaps  former  kings  ex- 
erted these  powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able, 
Jby  reason  of  the  opposition  of  their  barons,  to  render 
them  so  steady  a  rule  of  administration.  ^  ^  But  the 
sole  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  those  ancient  times 
were  more  turbulent  and  seditious ;  and  that  royal  au* 
thority,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws,  have  happily 
of  late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now 
qpeak  of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution?  The  for- 
<■ '  ■  I  ■  ■    «   .  ^„.^„.^.^^.,.^^,^.^^„^„„_^.^.^.^— .— ^— ^— ^— 

6  0  The  author  belieres  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who  advancedy 
that  the  family  of  Tudor  possessed  in  general  more  authority  than  their 
immediate  predecessors ;  an  opinion  which  he  hopes  wiU  be  supported 
by  history,  but  which  he  proposes  with  some  diffidence.  There  are 
itrong  symptoms  of  aibitrary  power  in  some  former  reigns  even  after 
signing  of  the  charters.  The  power  of  the  crown  4n  that  age  depended 
less  on  the  constitution,  than  on  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  the  prince 
who  wore  it. — Sutiom  M. 


-   t 
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mer  controi  oi^er  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  com- 
monsy  but  in  the  barons :  The  people  hitd  no  authori- 
ty, fuid  even  little  or  no  liberty ;  till  the  crown,  by  sup- 
pressing these  factious  tyrants,  ^iforced  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all  the  subjects  equally  to  re- 
spect each  olher's  rights^  privileges,  and  properties. 
If  we  must  return  to  the  ancient  barbarous  and  feudal 
ccmstitution^  let  those  gentlemen,  who  now  behave 
themselves'  whh  so  much  insolence  to  their  sovereign, 
set  the  first  example.  Let  them  make  court  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  retainers  to  a  neighbouring  baron ;  and,  by 
submitting  to  slavery  under  hikn,  acquire  some  protec- 
tion to  themselves,  together  with  the  power  of  exer- 
cising rapine  and  oppression  over  their  inferior  slaves 
and  villains.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  commons 
among  their  remote  ancestors. 

But  how  far  back  must  we  gO,  in  having  recourse  to 
ancient  constitutions  and  governments  ?  There  was  a 
constitution  still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  these 
innovators  afiPect  so  much  to  appeal.  During  that  pe-  . 
nod  there  was  no  Magna  Charta :  The  barons  them- 
selves possessed  few  regular,  stated  privileges ;  and  the 
house  of  commons  probably  had  not  an  existence. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  Commons,  while  they  are 
assuming,  by  usurpation,  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment, talk  of  reviving  the  ancient  institutions.  Is  it 
not  known,  that,  though  representatives  received  wages 
from  their  constituents,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  was  always  considered  as  a  burden,  and  an  ex- 
emption from  it  as  a  privilege  ?  Will  they  persuade 
us  that  power,  which  of  all  human  acquisitions  is  the 
most  coveted,  and  in  comparison  of  which,  even  repu- 
tation, and  pleasure,  and  riches,  are  slighted,  could 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  any  man  ? 


SM  nuTXiT. 


Tfcepni|Mili  ao^irad  flflifle  by  the  CanmioiiSy  iiis 
iKBito  BOfc  pumti  dun  thdr  anceston 
ciyyiL    Bat  to  vdot  is  dus  mcnase  of  dieir  prapeiw 

but  tD  Mi  iiKicML  erf'  tkeir  fiboty  and  didr 
?  Let  tkcB  tkerafiwe  acknowledge  diat  didr 
viule  the  oowB  was  lestiained  bjr  die  sedi- 
reanyen|a]fedle»  liberty  dian  tbey  them- 
adies  bate  attaiaedy  after  tbe  aoffcnugn  aoi|iiired  the 
And  let  them  CBfiy  that  liberty  with  mode- 
and  not  fixieit  it  by  new  csEorfaitant  chum%  and 
fcj  icndcring  it  a  laetence  for  endless  innovatioDs. 

The  tme  rule  <£  goienunent  is  the  present  esta- 
faiidied  practioe  of  the  age.  That  has  most  authority^ 
hfcany  it  is  recent:  It  is  also  best  known,  fiur  the 
same  reason.  Who  has  assured  those  tribones  that 
die  Flantagenets  did  not  ezerdse  as  high  acts  of  au- 
thority as  the  Tudors?  Historians,  they  say,  do  not 
mention  them.  But  historians  are  also  silent  with  re- 
gud  to  the  diief  exerticms  of  preragatiTe  by  the  Ta> 
dors.  Where  any  power  or  prerogative  is  fiilly  an4 
undoubtedly  established,  tbe  exercise  of  it  passes  for 
a  thing  of  course^  and  readily  escapes  the  notice  of 
history  and  ann^»^  Had  we  no  other  monuments  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  than  what  are  preserved  even  by 
Camden,  the  most  cc^ious,  judicious,  and  exact  of 
our  historians,  we  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
most  important  maxims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchical  government^  in  its 
full  extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended  by 
divines,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in, 
nay,  passionately  cherished,  by  the  people  in  genera), 
and  all  this  during  a  period  of  at  least  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  and,  till  of  late,  without  the  smallest  mur- 
mur or  controversy  ?  Thb  general  consent  surely,  dur- 
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ing  so  iong  a  time,  must  be  sufficient  to  render  a  t!dn- 
atitution  legal  and  valid.  If  the  origin  of  all  power  be 
derived,  as  is  pretended,  from  the  people,  here  is  their 
ctmsent  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample  terms  that  caa 
be  desired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  must  not  pretend,  becau&e  they  can, 
by  their  consent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government, 
that  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  plea- 
surei  to  overthrow  and  subvert  them.  There  is  no  end 
of  these  seditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of 
the  crown  is  now  openly  struck  at :  The  nobility  are 
also  in  visible  peril :  Tlie  gentry  will  soon  follow:  The 
popular  leaders,  who  will  then  assume  the  name  of 
gentry,  will  next  be  exposed  to  danger :  And  the  peo> 
pie  themselves,  having  become  incapable  of  civil  go* 
venunent,  and  lying  under  the  restr^nt  of  no  autho- 
rial most,  for  the  sake  of  peac^  admit,  instead  of  their 
legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a  saccession  of  military  and 
despotic  tyrants. 

These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as 
Ae  present  fary  of  the  people,  ^ough  glossed  over  by 
pretensions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the 
&Qaticism  of  religion ;  a  principle  the  most  Mind,  head- 
strong and  ungovernable,  by  which  human  nature  can 
possiUy  beactoated.    Popular  rage  is  dreadiiil,  from 
whatever  motive  derived  t 
the  most  pernicious  cimsec 
a  principle  which  disclaims 
reason,  or  authori^. 

These  are  the  argumt 
make  use  of  to  justify  tht 
sors  during  that  great  cri 
be  admitted  as  a  reason, 
ments  of  the  popular  par 

VOL.  III. 
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perhaps,  according  to  the  established  maxims  of  law- 
yers and  politicians,  the  views  of  the  royalists  ought, 
beforehand,  to  have  appeared  more  solid,  more  safe^ 
and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  greater 
moderation  we  now  employ  in  representing  past  events, 
the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition  of  the 
parties,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  our  present  es- 
tablishment. Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every  es- 
tablishment: Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a  settled 
power ;  and  an  over  active  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  be- 
get a  like  spirit  in  antagonists.  The  transition  from  a 
moderate  opposition  against  an  establishment^  to  an 
entire  acquiescence  in  it,  is  easy  and  insensible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments  which  should 
induce  the  malecontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in 
the  present  settlement  of  the  constitution.  They  now 
find,  that  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  though  at  first 
connected  with  religious  fanaticism,  could  purge  itself 
from  that  pollution,  and  appear  xmder  a  more  genuine, 
and  engaging  aspect ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  en- 
courager  of  all  the  enlarged  and  generous  sentiments 
that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  They  may  observe, 
that  the  popular  claims  could  stop  at  a  proper  period ; 
and,  afler  retrenching  the  high  claims  of  prerogative, 
could  still  maintain  a  due  respect  to  monarchy,  the  no- 
bility, and  to  all  ancient  institutions.  Above  all,  they 
must  be  sensible,  that  the  very  principle  which  made 
the  strength  of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived 
its  chief  authority,  has  now  deserted  them,  and  gone, 
over  to  their  antagonists.  The  plan  of  liberty  is  set- 
tled; its  happy  effects  are  proved  by  experience;  a 
long  tract  of  time  has  given  it  stability ;  and  whoever 
would  attempt  to  overturn  it,  and  to  recall  the  past 
government  or  abdicated  family,  would,  besides  other 
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more  criminal  imputations,  be  exposed,  in  tlieir  ton]* 
to  the  reproach  of  taction  and  innovation.  While  they 
peruse  the  history  of  past  events,  they  ought  to  reflect, 
both  that  those  rights  of  the  crown  are  long  since  an- 
nihilated, and  that  the  tyranny,  and  violence,  and  o[h 
pression,  to  vhich  they  often  give  rise,  are  ills  from 
which  the  established  liberty  of  the  constitution  haa 
Dovr  at  last  happUy  protected  the  people.  These  r^ 
flections  will  prove  a  better  security  to  our  freedom 
and  privileges  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  clearest 
evidence  of  fiicts,  that  such  regal  powers  ever  bad  an 
existence.  There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of 
betraying  a  cause  than  to  lay  the  stress  of  the  argu- 
ment on  a  wrong  place,  and,  by  disputing  an  untenable 
post,  inure  the  adversaries  to  success  aud  victory. 
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ESSAY  XV. 


07  THS  TRORSTAITT  SUOCXSSION. 


I  8UPP08S,  that  if  8  Member  of  ParKameiit,  in  the 
reign  of  King  William  or  Qaeen  Amne,  while  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Protestant  Succession  was  yet  uncer- 
tain, were  deliberating  concerning^  the  party  he  would 
choose  in  that  important  question,  and  weighing,  with 
impartiality,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  on  each 
side,  I  believe  the  following  particulars  would  have  en- 
tered into  his  consideration. 

He  would  easily  perceive  the  great  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family,  by 
which  we  should  preserve  the  succession  clear  and  un- 
disputed, free  from  a  pretender,  with  such  a  specious 
title  as  that  of  blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,  is  al- 
ways the  claim  the  strongest  and  most  easily  compre- 
hended. It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  question  with  regard  to  governors,  independent  of 
government,  is  frivolous,  and  little  worth  disputing, 
much  less  fighting  about.  The  generality  of  mankind 
never  will  enter  into  these  sentiments ;  and  it  is  much 
happier,  I  believe,  for  society,  that  they  do  not,  but 
raUier  continue  in  their  natural  prepossessions.    How 
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coald  stability  be  preserved  io  any  monarchical  govern- 
tnrait  (which,  though  perhaps  not  the  best,  is,  and  al> 
ways  has  been,  the  most  common  of  any),  unless  men 
bad  so  passionate  a  r^ard  for  the  true  beir  of  their 
royal  family ;  and  even  thongh  he  be  weak  in  under- 
standing, or  infirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a 
preference  above  persons  the  most  accomplished  in 
shining  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  achievements  ? 
Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in  his  claim  at 
every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy,  and  the 
kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpetual  wars  and 
convulsions  ?  The  condition  of  the  Roman  empire* 
sorely,  was  not  in  this  respect  much  to  be  envied ;  nor 
is  that  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  pay  litUe  regard  to 
the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice  them  every 
dayi  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  humom'  of  the  popu- 
lace or  soldiery.  It  is  but  a  foolish  wbdom,  which  is 
80  cardiilly  displayed  in  undervaluing  princes,  and 
placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
To  be  sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the  greatest 
monarch  than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  day-labourer ; 
and  a  moralist  may,  perh^>s,  frequently  find  less.  But 
what  do  all  these  reflections  tend  to  ?  We  all  of  as  still 
retain  these  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family;  and 
neither  in  our  serious  occupations,  nor  most  careless 
amusements,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A 
tragedy  that  should  represent  the  adventures  of  sailors, 
or  porters,  or 
seuUy  disgust 
princes,  acqui 
dignity.  Or  i 
wisdom,  to  ge 
would  soon,  b 
himself  down 
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wel&re  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  them.  Far  from  endeayooring  to  undeceive  the 
people  in  this  particular,  he  would  cherish  such  senti- 
timents  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  requisite  to 
preserve  a  due  subordination  in  society.  And  though 
the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  men  be  often  sacrificed  to 
maintain  a  king  in  possession  of  his  throne,  or  preserve 
the  right  of  succession  undisturbed,  he  entertains  no 
indignation  at  the  loss,  on  pretence  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  these  was,  perhaps,  in  himself,  as  valuable  as 
the  prince  he  served.  He  considers  the  consequences 
pf  violating  the  hereditary  right  of  kings ;  consequen* 
ces  which  may  be  felt  for  many  centuries,  while  the 
loss  of  several  thousand  men  brings  so  little  prejudice 
to  a  large  kingdom,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived  a  few 
years  after. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  succession  are  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance, 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right,  and  places  on  the 
throne  a  prince  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that 
dignity.  It  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  this  Island, 
that  the  privileges  of  the  people  have,  during  near  two 
centuries,  been  continually  upon  the  increase,  by  the 
division  of  the  church  lands,  by  the  alienations  of  the 
barons'  estates,  by  the  progress  of  trade,  and  above  aU 
by  the  happiness  of  our  situation,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  gave  us  sufficient  security,  without  any  standing 
army  or.  military  establishment  On  the  contrary, 
public  liberty  has,  almost  in  every  other  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, been,  during  the  same  period,  extremely  on  the 
decline ;  while  the  people  were  disgusted  at  the  hard- 
ships of  the  old  feudal  militia,  and  rather  chose  to  in- 
trust their  prince  with  mercenary  armies,  which  he 
easily  turned  against  themselves.    It  was  nothing  ex* 
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traordinaiy,  tberefbre,  tliat  some  of  our  British  sove- 
r^i;iis  mistook  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  at  least 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  they  embraced  all  the 
&Tourable  precedents  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  they 
overlooked  all  those  which  were  contrary,  and  whipK 
supposed  a  limitation  in  our  goremment.  They  were 
encouraged  in  this  mistake,  by  the  example  of  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  who,  bearing  the  same  title  or 
appellation,  and  being  adorned  with  the  same  ensigns 
of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the  same  powers 
and  prerogatives.  It  appears  from  the  speeches  and 
proclamations  of  James  I.,  and  the  whole  train  of  (hat 
prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he  regarded 
the  English  government  as  a  simple  monarchy,  and 
never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects entertained  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  made 
those  monarchs  dis^ver  their  pretensions,  without  pre- 
paring any  force  to  support  them ;  and  even  without 
reserve  or  disguise,  which  are  always  employed  by 
those  who  enter  upon  any  new  project,  or  endeavour  to 
innovate  in  any  government.  ^    The  flattery  of  cour- 


0  I  King  James  told  his  Parliimeiit  plainly,  when  ttuiyineiidl«lln  ibUa 
■Sun,  ■  Ne  ntar  uitra  crtpidam  t  He  u>ed  (Ira,  at  hli  Ubte,  in  promlieu- 
ODs  cnrnpuuH,  to  wlrance  Ua  notions  in  >  nuuiner  itill  more  undiigulud, 
u  we  maj  lewn  fiom  ■  rtoiy  told  in  Uie  life  of  Ur  Waller,  and  which 
diat  poet  lued  fnquentljp  to  repeat.    'When  Ur  Waller  wm  yonng,  h«  bad 
the  cariodtf  to  go  to  Court,  and  be  alood  in  the  circle  and  hw  King 
Jainca  dine ;   where,   amongrt  olber  eompa 
Biibopi,     The  King  openlj  and  aluud  prop 
he  wiight  Hot  late  Ail  nJgeat'  money  ahtn  he 
on  IhiMjbrmalUy  of  Partiamtnt.     The  one  Bi 
furtiil  gou  tioald  iuA,foTyu  are  Ihebttath  \ 
3iibop  declined  answering,  and  said  h£  waa  i 
oua.      But  upon  the  King'a  urging  him,  ani 
no  eraiion,  hii  Lordihip  replied  very  pleaii 
ymiT  MycHy  may  bi^fiilfy  lake  my  braHtr't  i 
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tiers  farther  c<Mifirmed  their  prejadices;  and,  above 
all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who,  from  sereral  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  these  wrested  too;,  had  erected  a  rq^ular 
and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power.  The  only  me* 
thod  of  destroying,  at  onc^  all  these  high  claims  and 
pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  trae  hereditary 
line,  and  choose  a  princei  whO)  being  plwily  a  cre»> 
ture  of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  condi* 
tions,  expressed  and  avowed,  found  his  authority  esta-r 
blished  on  the  same  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  By  electing  him  in  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off 
all  hopes  of  ambitious  subjects,  'who  might,  in  future 
emergencies,  disturb  the  government  by  their  cabala 
and  pretensions :  By  rendering  the  crown  hereditary 
in  his  family,  we  avoided  all  the  inconveniences  of  elec-? 


Sir  Walter  Raleigfa'a  Freface  to  the  History  of  the  World,  there  ia  tfab 
remarkable  pBAsage.  «  Plabjp  ike  U^  hjf  Urmg  hand  and  mainjbrce,  of- 
^empUd  to  make  himself  not  onfy  an  ahtoiute  numareh  over  the  Kethetiands^ 
Hie  unto  the  kings  and  sovereigns  of  EogUmd  ond  France^  hui^  Turk  lik^ 
to  tread  under  his  fiet  alt  their  natural  andjvndamental  laws^  prioQeges^ 
qnd  ancient  rights* '  Spencer^  speaking  of  some  grants  of  the  English 
King»  to  the  Irish  cOiponrtiQiia,  s^ys,  <  All  which,  though  at  the  lime  of 
their  Srat  grant  they  were  tolerable  and  perbi^  reanonablf,  jet  nov  are 
most  unreasonable  and  inconyenient.  But  all  these  will  ea&ily  be  cut  off 
with  the  superior  power  of  her  Majesty's  prerogatiTe^  against  which  her 
own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced. '  StaU  oj  Ireland^  page 
1537,  Edit.  17061 

As  these  were  very  common,  though  no^  perhaps^  the  univcnal  no* 
tions  of  the  times,  the  two  first  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  the 
more  excusable  for  their  mistake.  And  Riqpin,  the  moat  judicious  of 
historians,  *  seems  sometimes  to  treat  them  with  too  mudi  seTerity  upon 
account  of  it 


«  In  EnmoKS  H,  N,  the  words  *  the  most  Judicious  of  historians, ' 
which  stood  in  Emnoivs  F,  G,  are  changed  to  '  suitable  to  his  usual 
malignity  And  partiality.  * 
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tive  monarchy :  and  by  excluding  the  lineal  heir,  we 
secured  all  Qur  constitutional  limitations,  and  rendered 
our  government  uniform,  and  of  a  piece.  The  people 
cherish  monarchy, because  protected  by  it2  The  monarch 
fiivours  liberty,  because  created  by  it:  And  thus  every 
advantage  is  obtained  by  the  new  establishment,  as  far 
as  human  skill  and  wisdom  can  extend  itself. 

These  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixing  the  sue 
cession,  either  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of 
Hanover.  There  are  also  disadvantages  in  each  esta- 
blishment, which  an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and 
examine,  in  order  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the 
whole* 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Protestant  succession  con- 
sist in  the  foreign  dominions  which  are  possessed  by 
the  princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of 
the  Continent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and 
guarded  by  the  sea,  which  we  command.  The  disad- 
vantages of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist  chief- 
ly in  their  religion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  socie- 
ty than  that  established  among  us ;  is  contrary  to  it, 
and  affords  no  toleration,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any 
other  communion. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  these  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages are  allowed  on  both  sides ;  at  least,  by  every 
one  who  is  at  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasoning. 
No  subject,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the 
disputed  title  and  foreign  dominions  of  the  present  royal 
family  are  a  loss.  Nor  is  there  any  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts  but  will  confess,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary, 
indefeasible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
are   also  disadvantages  in  that  family.     It  belongs^ 


ihenSan^  fo  a  pLUoGopber  alonc^  «^  is  of  neidier 
fMitr,  to  put  all  tiie  aimmstaBees  in  die  scaler  and  as- 
ijpw  to  eacii  of  tbeai  its  proper  poise  and  ififliwiicc* 
Sodi  a  ooe  will  leadllj  at  first  adoioried^e,  that  all 
pcditjcal  qnesdoDs  mt^  infinitdj  cooqiliciied,  mxA  diat 


viikli  is  either  porel j  good,  or  pard j  QL  ConaeqneiH 
cesy  miaLcd  aod  Taried,  ma j  be  feresecn  to  flow  fiom 
txerj  measore:  And  many  oooseqoeDoes,  unforeseen^ 
do  always,  in  &ct,  result  from  erery  one.  HeatatJon, 
and  reserve,  and  su^iense,  mre  theiefcHe  the  only  sen- 
timents he  brings  to  this  essay  or  triaL  Or,  if  he  in- 
dulges any  passion,  it  is  that  of  derision  against  the  ig- 
norant mnititade,  who  are  always  damoroos  and  dog- 
marical,  eren  in  the  nicest  questions,  of  whidi,  from 
want  of  temper,  perhaps  still  more  than  of  understand* 
ing,  they  are  altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  determinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper, 
if  not  the  understandings  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  sqipearances,  and 
by  past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages 
of  a  parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  are 
greater  than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely 
in  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the 
house  of  Stuart  ruled  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with 
some  interruption,  was  above  eighty  years,  the  govern- 
ment was  kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  contention 
between  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of 
disputes  continued :  Or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealousy 
still  porroded  the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  un- 
natural ferment  and  disorder.    And  while  we  were  thus 
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occupied  in  domestic  disputes,  a  foreign  power,  dan- 
gerous to  public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  Europe,  with- 
out any  opposition  from  us,  and  even  sometimes  with 
onr   assistance. 

But  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamen- 
tary establishment  has  taken  place;  whatever  factions 
may  have  prevailed,  either  among  the  people  or  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  constitution  has 
always  fallen  to  one  side,  and  an  uninterrupted  harmony 
has  been  preserved  between  our  princes  and  our  par> 
liaments.  Public  liberty,  w^th  internal  peace  and  or- 
der, has  flourished  almost  without  interruption:  Trade 
and  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  increased: 
The  arts,  and  sciences,  and  philosophy,  have  been  cul- 
tivated. Even  religious  parties  have  been  necessitated 
to  lay  aside  their  mutual  rancour;  and  the  gloiy  of  the 
nation  has  spread  itself  all  over  Europe ;  derived  equal- 
ly from  our  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  va- 
lour and  success  in  war.  So  long  and  so  glorious  s 
period  no  nation  almost  can  boast  of:  Nor  is  there  an- 
other instance  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  that  so 
many  millions  of  people  have,  during  such  a  space  of 
time,  been  held  together,  in  a  manner  so  free,  so  ra- 
tional, and  so  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

But  though  this  recent  experience  seems  clearly  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are 
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establishment ;  and  we  may  esteem  ooraelTes  so  far  for- 
tnnate.  But  the  chums  of  the  banished  fimiily,  I  fear, 
are  not  yet  antiquated ;  and  who  can  foretell,  that  their 
future  attempts  will  produce  no  greater  discnder  ? 

The  disputes  between  privil^e  and  prerogative  nmy 
easily  be  composed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  conferences^ 
and  concessions,  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or 
prudence  on  both  sides,  or  on  either  side.  Aniong  con- 
tending titles,  the  question  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  sword,  and  by  devastation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  disputed  titk^ 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects ;  the  only  method  of  secnr- 
ing  a  people  fully,  both  against  domestic  oppression 
and  foreign  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  cri- 
tical escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  frcHn  dan- 
gers, which  were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct 
and  ill  success  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  practice 
of  mortgaging  our  finances,  and  the  still  more  per- 
nicious maxim  of  never  paying  ofi^  our  encumbrances  ? 
Such  fetal  measures  would  not  probably  have  been 
embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  secure  a  precarious  esta- 
blishment. ^  ' 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  not 
supported  by  any  other  views  or  motives,  a  man  needs 
only  transport  himself  back  to  the  era  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  suppose  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  parlia*- 
ment  which  recalled  the  royal  femily,  and  put  a  period 
to  the  greatest  disorders  that  ever  arose  firom  the  oppo- 

0  9  Those  wbo  oonader  how  uniyenal  this  pernicious  pncdce  of 
funding  has  become  all  over  Europe,  may  perfai^  dispute  this  last  opi- 
nion. But  vre  lay  under  less  neoeMhy  than  other  states.— -.A^ble  m  Edi^ 
lions  F,  G,  H,  N. 
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site  pretensions  of  prince  snd  people.  What  would 
faare  been  thought  of  one  that  had  proposed,  at  that 
timei  to  set  aside  Charles  II.  and  settle  the  crown  on 
&e  Duke  of  York  or  Gloucester,  merely  in  order  to 
exclude  idl  high  cUims,  like  those  of  their  fother  and 
grandfather  ?  Would  not  such  a  one  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  extravagant  projector,  who  loved  danger- 
ous remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play  with  a  go* 
vemment  and  national  coDstitntion,  like  a  quack  with 
a  sickly  patient.  *  * 

In  reality,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  nation  for  ex- 
cluding the  race  of  Stuart,  and  so  many  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  iheir  heredi- 
tary title,  (a  reason  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehen- 
uons,  have  appeared  altogether  absurd,  but  on  ao 
count  c^  their  religion,  which  leads  us  to  compare  the 
disadvantages  above  mentioned  in  each  establishment. 

I  confess  that,  considenng  the  matter  in  general,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 
dominions,  and  could  confine  all  bis  atttenti<m  to  the 
goremment  of  the  island.  For  not  to  mention  some 
real  inconveniences  that  may  result  from  territories  on 
the  Continent,  they  afford  such  a  handle  for  calumny 
and  defamation,  as  is  greedily  seized  by  the  people,  al- 

e  ■  •  Hie  •dTsnti^M  wtnch  mub  Ima  a  pmfianantaiy  tida,  ptsftr* 
»bly  M  »n  hcradiurjt  one,  tfaongh  they  mn  >•»— •    ■"•  •"«  i-Sn-d  ■■—  •»■ 
«DMr  into  the  eoncep^a  of  ihe  Tulgmr. 
nerer  allow  them  to  be  niffldeDt  for  coDm 
n  ao  injustke  to  tlw  Frimw.    IIkj  idiuI 
popular,  and  ftrnQiai  topics;  and  wiie  mt 
torca,  would  reject  them,   in  comptianc* 
dices  of  the  people.     An  encroaching  tjn 
Ml  misconduct,  is  able  to  enrege  the  natii 
wa*  alwajs,  pcrbapa,  desrablSi — Editioh 
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ways  disposed  to  think  ill  of  their  stiperiors.  It  musty 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover  is,  perhiqps^ 
the  spot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  least  inconvenient 
for  a  King  of  England.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, at  a  distance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are 
our  natural  rivals :  It  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  as  well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  sovereign : 
And  it  serves  only  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  the 
House  of  Austria,  our  natural  ally.  ^  ^ 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  is  an 
inconvenience  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
us  with  much  more  dismal  consequences.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  friars,  is 
more  expensive  than  ours ;  even  though  unaccompanied 
with  its  natural  attendants  of  inquisitors,  and  stakes, 
and  gibbets,  it  is  less  tolerating:  And,  not  content 
with  dividing  the  sacerdotal  from  the  regal  o£Sce  (which 
must  be  prejudicial  to  any  state),  it  bestows  the  former 
on  a  foreigner,  who  has  always  a  separate  interest  from 
that  of  the  public,  and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one* 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  so- 
ciety, it  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  established  among 

0  4  <  In  the  last  ww,  it  has  been  of  service  to  vm,  by  furnishing  nt 
with  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliaiy  troops,  the  brayest  and  nuMt  fiutib- 
fiil  in  the  world.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  is  the  only  considerable 
prince  in  the  empire  who  has  drove  no  separate  end,  and  has  rsiaed  np 
no  stale  pretensions,  during  the  late  conunotioos  of  Europe ;  but  haa 
acted  all  along  with  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  Britain.  And,  ever  since 
the  accession  of  that  fionily,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  harm  we 
have  ever  received  from  the  electoral  dominions^  except  that  diort  dis- 
gust in  1718  with  Charles  the  19th,  who^  regulating  himself  by  maxims 
very  different  from  those  of  other  princes,  made  a  personal  quarrel  of 
every  public  iryury.  * — ^Enmows  F,  G,  H,  N. 


•  Note  in  Edition  N.  <  This  tpasjntblished  in  1752.' 
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vst  and  vhicb  is  likely  to  keep  possession,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  though  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped,  that  the  progress  of  reason  will,  by 
decrees,  abate  the  acrimony  of  <^>posite  religions  all 
over  £ur(^>e,  yet  the  spirit  of  moderation  has,  as  yet, 
made  too  slow  advances  to  be  entirely  trusted.  *  * 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  settle- 
ment in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a 
disputed  title,  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  with  those 
of  the  settlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees 
us  from  the  clums  of  prerogative ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  its  disadvantages,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a 
Boman  Catholic,  are  greater  than  those  of  tlie  other 
establishment,  in  settUng  the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince. 
What  party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  or  Queen  Anne,  would  have  chosen  amidst 
these  opposite  views,  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  hard 
to  determine. '  * 

But  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has  ac* 
tually  taken  place.  Tlie  princes  of  that  family,  with- 
out intrigue,  without  cabal,  without  solicitation  on  their 
part,  have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  le^lative  body.  They  have, 
since  their  accession,  displayed,  in  all  their  actiims,  the 

■  s  '  The  conduct  of  th(  Suoa  fkmily,  »ban  the  umc  peraon  can  b« 
a  Cailiolic  King  uid  >  FrotcsUiit  Ejector,  ii  perliap*  tha  fliM  inMane* 

gndnal  pn^ 


tbat  wtuterei 
eheriifaed  bj 
F,  O,  H,  N. 
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Utmost  mildness,  equity,  and  regard  to  the  lavs  and 
constitution.  Our  own  ministers,  our  own  parliaments, 
ourselves,  hare  governed  us ;  and  if  aught  ill  has  be- 
&llen  us,  we  can  only  blame  fiMtune  or  ourselves. 
What  a  reproach  must  we  become  among  nations,  i^ 
disgusted  with  a  settlement  so  deliberately  made,  and 
whose  conditions  have  been  so  religiously  observed^ 
we  should  throw  every  thing  again  into  confusion,  and, 
by  our  levity  and  rebellious  disposition,  prove  our- 
selves totally  unfit  for  any  state  but  that  of  absolute 
slavery  and  subjection? 

The  greatest  inconvenience  attending  a  disputed  title 
is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebels 
lions.  What  wise  man,  to  avmd  this  inconveni^io^ 
would  run  directly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion?  Not 
to  mention,  that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so 
many  laws,  must,  ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehensicm  of 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  independent  of  their  present  pos- 
session :  So  that  now  we  should  not,  even  by  a  revela- 
tion, obtain  the  end  of  avoidmg  a  disputed  title. 

No  revidution  made  by  national  forces  will  ever  be 
able,  without  some  other  great  necessity,  to  abolish 
our  debts  and  encumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of 
so  many  persims  is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made 
by  foreign  forces  is  a  ccmquest,  a  calamity  with  which 
the  precarious  balanoe  of  power  threatens  us,  and  whidi 
our  civil  dissensions  are  likely,  above  all  other  circum- 
stances, to  bring  upon  us. 
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It  is  not  with  formB  of  government,  as  with  other 
artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine  may  be  re- 
jected, if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  and 
commodious,  or  where  trials  may  safely  be  made,  even 
though  the  success  be  doubtful.  An  established  go- 
vernment has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  cir- 
cumstance, of  its  being  established ;  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and 
never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not 
the  recommendation  of  andquity. 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  afbir,  or  try  experi- 
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provements  for  the  public  good,  yet  will  be  adjust  his 
innovations  as  mucb  as  possible  to  the  ancient  fabriCf 
and  preserve  entire  the  chief  pillars  and  supports  of 
the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  di- 
vided concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the 
most  commodious  for  sailing;  and  Huygens,  who  at 
last  determined  the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to 
have  obliged  the  learned  as  well  as  commercial  world, 
though   Columbus  had  sailed  to  America,   and   Sir 
Francis  Drake  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  without 
any  such  discovery.     As  one  form  of  government  must 
be  allowed  more  perfect  than  another,  independent  of 
the  manners  and  humours  of  particular  men,  why  may 
we  not  inquire  what  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  though 
the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  society,  and  though  it  be  not 
so  easy  to  establish  a  new  system  of  government,  as  to 
build  a  vessel  upon  a  new  construction  ?    The  subject 
is  surely  the  most  worthy  of  curiosity  of  any  the  wit  of 
man  can  possibly  devise.    And  who  knows,  if  this  con- 
troversy were  fixed  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  wise 
and  learned,  but,  in  some  future  age,  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  practice, 
either  by  a  dissolution  of  some  old  government,  or  by 
the  combination  of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  world  ?    In  all  cases,  it  must  be  ad- 
vantageous to  know  what  is  the  most  perfect  in  the 
.  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  any  real  constitu- 
tion or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  possible,  by 
such  gentle  alterations  and  innovations  as  may  not  give 
too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  \n  the  present  Essay  is,  to  revive 
this  subject  of  speculation ;  and  therefore  I  shall  de- 
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liteir  my  sei^timeiits  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A 
long  dissertation  on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend^ 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  re* 
gard  such  disquisitions  both  as  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suj^ose  great  refor- 
mation in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imagi- 
nary. Of  this  nature,  are  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  the 
only  valuable  model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these : 
Firsi^  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ- 
ment. Secondly,^  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men 
will  soon  learn  the  art  which  was  practbed  in  ancient 
Rome,  of  concealing  their  possessions  under  other 
people's  names,  till  at  last  the  abuse  will  become  so 
common,  that  they  will  throw  off  even  the  appearance 
of  restraint  Thirdly^  The  Oceana  provides  not  a  suffi- 
cient  security  for  liberty,  or  the  redress  of  grievances. 
The  senate  must  propose,  and  the  people  consent,  by 
which  means  the  senate  have  not  only  a  negative  upon 
the  people,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence^ 
their  negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  people. 
Were  the  king's  negative  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
English  constitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill 
from  coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolute 
monarch.  As  his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the 
houses,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  such  a  di£ference  is 
there  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  same  thing.  When 
a  popular  bill  has  been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought 
to  maturity,  all  its  conveniences  and  inconveniences 
weighed  and  balanced,  if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for 
the  royal  assent,  few  princes  will  venture  to  reject  the 

nn2 
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unanimous  desire  of  tbe  people.  But  could  the  king 
crush  a  disagreeable  IhII  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case 
•for  some  time  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles),  the  British  government  would 
imve  no  balance,  nor  would  grievances  ever  be  redress- 
ed ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  exorbitant  power  proceeds 
not  in  any  government  from  new  laws,  so  much  as 
from  neglecting  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  frequently 
rise  from  the  old  ones.  A  government,  says  Machiavel, 
must  often  be  brought  back  to  its  original  principles. 
Jt  appears  then,  that  in  the  Oceana^  the  whole  legisla- 
ture may  be  said  to  rest  in  the  senate,  which  Harring- 
-Con  would  own  to  be  an  inconvenient  form  of  govern- 
ment, especially  after  the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government^  (o  which  I  cannot,  in 
theory,  discover  any  considerable  objection. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  territory  of 
lequal  extent,  be  cKvided  into  100  counties,  and  each 
county  into  100  parishes,  making  in  all  10,000.  If  the 
country  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a  commonwealth 
be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number 
of  counties;  but  never  bring  them  below  thirty.  If  it 
be  of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the 
parishes,  or  throw  more  parishes  into  a  coun^,  than 
increase  the  number  of  counties. 

^  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in 
the  county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds 
in  the  town  parishes,  meet  annually  in  the 


0  s  <  Lei  aU  Che  ftvcholden  in  die  coimtry  periihef,  end  tiioee  who 
pay  MOi  and  lot  in  the  town  perishca,  meet  amuially, '  &a — Enmoss 
F,  G. 

<  I^et  all  the  frediolden  of  ten  pounds  a  year  in  the  country,  and  aU 
Ybe  houadiolderi  worth  200  pounds  in  the  town  pariabesi  meet  aoniiaUy» ' 
lie. — ^Evmoiis  H,  K 
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church,  Hod  choose  by  biJlot,  some  freeholder  of  the 
county  for  their  member,  whom  we  shall  call  the  coun-  . 
/y  represaUative.  '  ■ 

I^t  the  100  county  represetitattres,  two  days  after 
tb^  election,  meet  in  the  county  town,  and  choose  by  '* 
ballot,  from  th^r  own  body,  tea  county  magistrates,  and 
one  senator.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, 100  senators,  1 100  county  magistrates,  and 
10,000  county  representatives ;  for  we  shall  bestow  on 
all  senators  the  authority  of  county  magistrates,  and  on 
all  county  magistrates  the  authority  of  county  repre- 
sentatives. 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endow- 
ed with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  comnum- 
wealth ;  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  faring  orders 
to  generals,  admirals,  and  ambassadors ;  and,  in  short, 
all  the  prerc^Uves  of  a  British  king,  except  his  nega- 
tive. 

Let  the  county  representatives  meet  in  their  particu- 
lar counties,  and  possess  the  whole  le^slative  power  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  greater  number  of  counties  de- 
eding the  question ;  and  where  these  are  equal,  let  the 
senate  have  the  casting  vote. 

Eirery  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate ; 
and  though  rejected  by  it,  if 
protest,  it  must  be  sent  dow 
senate,  if  they  please,  may  join 
their  rrasons  for  receiving  or  r 
Because  it  would  be  trouble 
county  representatives  for  evei 
requisite,  the  senate  have  tbeii 
the  law  either  to  the  coun^  n 
presentatives. 
The  magistrates,  though  th< 
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may,  if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  sob* 
mit  the  affair  to  their  determination. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the 
GOimty  ma^strates  or  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  represen- 
tative eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  as- 
sembling, in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  it.  And 
though  the  determination  be,  by  the  senate,  referred  U> 
the  magistrates,  if  five  representatives  of  the  coonty  or- 
der the  magistrates  to  assemble  the  whole  court  of  re- 
presentatives, and  si^bmit  the  afBiir  to  their  determina* 
tiqn,  they  must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
give,  to  the  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
be  proposed  to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur 
in'  the  same  order,  the  law,  though  refused  by  the 
senate,  must  come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or 
representatives,  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  TOBfps^ 
trates  or  representatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of 
all  public  ofiices  for  a  year.    Thirty  counties  for  three 

» 

years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  mem* 
ber  or  number  of  members  of  its  own  bpdy,  not  to  be 
re-elected  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out 
twice  in  a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  conn^. 

Tlie  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  for  three 
weeks  after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  represen- 
tatives. Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut,  up  in  a 
conclave  like  the  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot, 
such  as  that  of  Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  fol- 
lowing magistrates;  a  protector,  who  represents  the 
dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  presides  in  the 


cil  cf  ittfc,  a  coHKU  IOC'  R^^xi  joi  MMrauv;.  »  «immk 
cil  of  tnde,  a  cb^ku  dC  kkmx.  a  OKUKiL  «!''  WMN  a  WWk' 
dl  of  theadBsniEj,  tmk  coaBnl  awMstic^  of  fi««  |Mr> 
sou;  tngcdMT  wiut  ax  conKucmwers  of  tb«  tn«mrvt 
aod  s  fait  ii^iiiiiiiiiii  Ail  tbieae  «jS  be  sMMtorx. 
Tbe  SEDUe  also  •ancs  ail  Ac  amfaassadots  to  foreign 
oouTts,  who  maj  qther  be  jcbWott  or  noL 

The  III  iMli   Bi^  oDndnDC  my  or  all  of  dMse^  bat 
must  re-elect  tkcai  vmj  j«ar. 

'  The  protector  md  two  secretaries  hare  iiaiiiin  and 
saffiage  io  tbe  ooanal  of  slate.  The  business  of  that 
conacil  is  aD  hmga  politics.  The  coondl  of  state  hai 
sessioD  and  saffiage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

'  The  coandl  of  religion  and  learning  inspects  tin 
imiTeraties  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  inspects  every 
thing  that  may  aflect  commerce.  That  of  laws  inspects 
all  the  abases  of  law  by  the  inferior  magistrates^  and 
examines  what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  mu- 
nicips]  law.  That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its 
discipline,  magazines,  stores,  &c. ;  and  when  the  re> 
public  is  in  war,  examines  into  the  proper  orders  for 
generals.  The  council  of  admiralty  has  the  same  power 
with  regard  to  the  navy,  together  with  tbe  nomination 
(^the  captains  and  all  inferior  officers. 


_.J 
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If  any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more 
▼otes  than  a  third  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate 
who  has  most  vote%  next  to  the  senator  elected,  be- 
comes incapable  for  one  year  of  all  public  (rfOMses,  even 
of  being  a  ma^strate  or  representative;  but  he  takes 
his  seat  in  the  court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a 
court  which  may  sometimes  consist  of  a  hundred  man- 
bers,  sometimes  have  no  members  at  all;  and  by  that 
means  be  for  a  year  abolished* 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth. It  has  only  the  inspecticm  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  accusing,  of  any  man  before  the  senate 
If  the  senate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may, 
if  they  please,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates 
or  representatives.  Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  meet  on  the  day  i^pointed  by  the 
court  of  competitors,  and  choose  in  each  county  three 
persons,  from  which  number  every  senator  is  excluded.. 
These,  to  the  number  of  300,  meet  in  the  capital,  and 
bring  the  person  accused  to  a  new  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to 
the  senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people, 
that  is,  to  the  magistrates  or  representatives,  who  ex- 
amine it  in  their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  is 
thrown  out  of  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes 
his  seat  in  the  court  of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  all  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and 
the  representatives  may  make  by-laws,  which  have  no 
authority  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  A 
copy  of  the  law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  every 
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Other  coiiD^.     The  seoate,  or  any  single  conn^, 
m«7  at  any  time  uinul  any  by-law  of  another  county. 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authori^  of  the 
British  justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  conunitments, 

&C. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  revenue  in  each  conn^.  AH  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal 
befOTe  the  ma^tratea.  They  pass  the  accounts  of  all 
the  officers ;  but  must  have  their  own  accounts  exa- 
mined and  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  repre- 


The  magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  established ;  and 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  synod 
of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  coun^.  The  ma^trates 
nuy  t^e  any  cause  firom  this  court*  and  determine  it 
themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend 
any  presbyter. 

Hie  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Swisserland,  which,  being  well  known,  we  shall  not  in- 
sist upon  iL  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addi- 
tion, that  an  army  of  20,000  men  be  annoally  drawn 
out  by  rotation,  paid  and  encamped  during  six  weeks 
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break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment;  and  the 
nate  may  do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  service* 
If  the  magistrates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the 
general's  ch<Mce,  they  may  appoint  another  officer  in 
the  place  of  him  they  reject. 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magis- 
trates and  a  jury ;  but  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial, 
and  bring  it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate 
for  any  crime. 
•  The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of 
state,  with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  i^jpoints^ 
are  possessed,  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  dtctOF^ 
tonal  power  for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned 
by  the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in 
the  field  can  have  any  civil  office  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  London,  may  be  al- 
lowed four  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  four  counties.  The  representatives  of 
each  of  these  choose  one  senator  and  ten  magistrates. 
There  are  therefore  in  the  city  four  senators,  forty- 
four  magistrates,  and  four  hundred  representatives. 
The  magistrates  have  the  same  authority  as  in  the 
counties.  The  representatives  also  have  the  same  au- 
thority; but  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court: 
They  give  their  votes  in  their  particular  county  or  di- 
vision of  hundreds. 

When  they  enact  any  by-law,  the  greater  number 
of  counties  or  divisions  determines  the  matter.  And 
where  these  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  the  casting 
VQte* 
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The  magistrates  choose  the  mayor,  sherifF,  record- 
er, and  other  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  magistrate, 
or  senator  as  such,  has  any  salary.  The  protector, 
secretaries,  councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  cor- 
recting all  inequalities  which  time  may  have  produced 
in  the  representative.  This  must  be  done  by  the  le* 
gislature. 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the 
reason  of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are 
good  enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them 
in  rank  or  habitation ;  and  therefore,  in  their  paro* 
chial  meetings,  will  probably  choose  the  best,  or  near* 
ly  the  best  representative :  But  they  are  wholly  unfit 
for  county  meetings,  and  fi^r  electing  into  the  higher 
offices  of  the  republic  Their  ignorance  gives  the 
grandees  an  opportunity  of  deceiving  them. 
'  Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
elected,  are  a  basis  large  enough  for  any  free  govern* 
ment.  It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than 
10,000,  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  oa 
power  always  continues  there  in  the  same  persons  and 
fimiilies,  this  makes  them  in  a  manner  a  diflTerent  na- 
tion  from  the  people.  Besides,  the  nobles  are  thoro 
united  under  a  fisw  beads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  must  consist  of  two  councils,  a 
lesser  and  greater,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  sonata  and 
people.  The  people,  as  Harrington  observus,  would 
want  wisd<Hn  without  the  senate :  The  seiiatif,  without 
the  people,  would  want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1000,  for  instances,  to  riipriiinitl 
the  people  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  lull  luiu  dUui*^ 
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der.  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  nega- 
tive upon  them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that 
before  resolution* 

Here,  therefore,  is  an  inconvenience  which  no  go* 
vemment  has  yet  fully  r^nedied,  but  which  is  the  eiw 
siest  to  be  remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  pec^Ie  de- 
bate, all  is  ocmfusi<»i :  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can 
only  resolve;  and  then  the  senate  carves  for  them* 
Divide  the  people  into  many  separate  bodies,  and  then 
they  may  debate  with  safety,  and  every  inconvenience 
seems  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed 
by  daily  experience.  When  an  absurdly  strikes  a 
member,  he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on  till 
the  whole  be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and 
though  every  member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail 
over  the  whole.  Influence  and  example  being  remov- 
ed, good  sense  will  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among 
a  number  of  people.  ®  * 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
Wiate,  its  combination  and  its  division.  Its  combina- 
tion b  most  dangerous ;  and  against  this  inconvenience 
we  have  provided  the  following  remedies :  1.  The  great 
dependence  of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual 
Sections ;  and  that  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble, 
like  the  English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and 
education.     2.  The  small  power  they  are  allowed. 


0  B  <  Good  sense  is  one  thing,  but  follies  are  pumberless ;  and  erery 
man  has  a  dlfierent  one.  The  only  way  of  making  a  people  wise,  is  to 
keep  tbem  finom  uniting  into  laige  assemblies. '— EniTiom  F,  G,  H»  N. 
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They  have  few  offices  to  dispose  o&  Almost  all  are 
gnren  by  the  magistrates  in  the  counties.  3.  The 
voart  of  competitors,  which,  being  composed  of  men 
.  that  are  their  rivals  ifExt  to  them  in  interest,  and  im- 
,'«as;  in  their  present  situation,  will  be  sure  to  take  all 
'  'advantages  against  them. 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  [wevented,  1.  By  the 
imallness  of  their  number.     8.  As  faction  sBpposes  a 
.,  combination  in  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  bj 
'  their  dependence  on  the  pec^le.   S.  They  have  a  power 
;  «f  expelling  any  factious  menU)er.     It  is  true,  when 
:.  «nother  member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  from  the 
«onnty,  they  have  no  power  of  expelling  him :  Nor  is 
'  it  fit  they  should,  for  tbat  shows  the  humour  to  be 
:   in  the  people,  and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill 
conduct  in  public  afioirs.    4.  Almost  any  man,  in  a 
-  cenate  so  regularly  chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  sup- 
posed fit  for  any  civil  office.      It  would  be  proper, 
therefore,  for  the  senate  to  form  some  general  resolu- 
tions with  regard  to  the  disposing  of  offices  among  the 
members :  Which  resolutions  would  not  confine  them 
*   in  critical  Umes,  when  extraordinary  parts  ca  the  one 
band,  or  extraordinary  stupidity  on  the  other,  a]^>ears 
in  any  senator ;  but  they  wonld  be  sufficient  to  prevent 

.  intrigue  and  faction,  b-  — '-* —  **•-  ^'- '  -"  **•- 

offices  a  thing  of  course 
solution.  That  no  man  i 
";  sat  four  years  in  the  i 
■  dors,  no  man  shall  be 
That  no  man  shall  attat 
the  lower :  That  no  ma 
The  senate  of  Venice  g 
'  tions. 
'     In  foreign  politics  t 
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scarcely  ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  aiid 
therefore  it  is  fit  to  make  the  senate  absolute  iftrith  re^ 
gard  to  them,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  secrecy  or 
refined  policy.  Besides,  without  money  no  alliance 
can  be  executed,  and  the  senate  is  still  sufficiently  de- 
pendent Not  to  mention,  that  the  legislative  power, 
being  always  superior  to  the  executive,  the  magistrates 
or  representatives  may  interpose  whenever  they  think 
proper. 

The  chief  support  of  the  British  government  is  the 
opposition  of  interest:  But  that,  though  in  the  main  • 
serviceable,  breeds  endless  factions.  In  the  foregoing 
plan,  it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  harm. 
Tlie  competitors  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  se- 
nate :  They  have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  people. 

It  is  necessary,  likewise,  to  prevent  both  combina- 
tion and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.  This  is 
done  sufficiently  by  the  separation  of  places  and  in- 
terests. 

But,  lest  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  their  depend- 
ence on  the  10,000  for  their  elections  serves  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Nor  b  that  all ;  for  the  10,000  may  resume  the 
power  whenever  they  please,  and  not  only  when  they 
all  please,  but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please,  which 
will  happen  upon  the  very  first  su^icion  of  a  separate 
interest. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or 
divide,  except  when  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  fidl 
under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  men- 
tion their  annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  that  are  of  any  consideration. 

A  small  commonwealth  is  the  happiest  government 
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in  the  world  within  itself,  because  eve^  thing  lies  under 
the  eye  of  the  rulers:  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great 
force  from  without.  This '  scheme  seems  to  have  all 
the  advantages  both  of  a  great  and  a  little  common- 
wealth. 

Every  county  law  may  be  annulled  either  by  the  se- 
nate or  another  county,  because  that  shows  an  opposi- 
tion of  interest :  In  which  cose  no  part  ought  to  decide 
for  itself.  The  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  whole, 
which  wUl  best  determine  what  agrees  with  general  in- 
terest 

As  to  the  clergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these 
orders  are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the 
clergy  cm  the  civil  magistrates,  and  without  a  miUtia, 
it  is  in  vun  to  think  that  any  free  government  will  ever 
have  security  or  stability. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistrates  have 
no  rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity, 
or  public  spirit.     The  salaries  of  the  French  judges 
amount  not  to  the  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for 
their  offices.      The  Dutch  burgo-masters  have  Kttle 
m<we  immediate  profit  than  the  English  justices   of 
peace,  or  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for- 
merly.    But  lest  any  should  suspect  that  this  would 
beget  neglig 
to  be  ^ared 
kind),   let  i 
The  senato 
lucrative  ofi 
bought.    T 
presentative 

That  the 
hie,  no  one 
that  it  bean 
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▼inces,  a  wise  and  renowned  government.  Tlie  altera* 
tions  in  the  present  scheme  seem  vH  evidently  for  the 
better*  1.  The  representation  is  more  eqnal.  2.  The  un- 
limited power  of  the  burgo-masters  in  the  towns,  irtiidi 
forms  a  perfect  aristocracy  in  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
is  corrected  by  a  well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to 
the  people  the  annual  election  of  the  county  represen- 
tadves.  3.  The  negative,  which  every  province  and 
town  has  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch  Repidilic^ 
with  regard  to  alliances,  peace  and  war,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  taxes,  is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in 
the  presait  plan,  are  not  so  independent  of  each  other, 
nor  do  they  form  separate  bodies  so  much  as  the  seven 
provinces,  where  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  smaller 
provinces  and  towns  against  the  greater,  particularly 
Holland  and  Amsterdam,  have  frequently  disturbed 
the  government.  5.  Larger  powers,  though  of  the 
safest  kind,  are  intrusted  to  the  senate  than  the  States- 
General  possess ;  by  which  means  the  former  may  be* 
come  more  expeditious  and  secret  in  their  resolutions 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  Bri* 
tish  government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  per^ 
feet  model  of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing. J?irsi9  The  plan  of  Cromwell's  parliament  ought 
to  be  restored,  by  making  the  representation,  equal,  and 
by  allowing  none  to  vote  in  the  county  elections  who 
possess  not  a  property  of  L.200  value.  '^  Secondly^  As 
such  a  House  of  Commons  would  be  too  weighty  fcHr  a 
frail  House  of  Lords,  like  the  present,  the  Bishops, 
and  Scotch  Peers,  ought  to  be  removed : "    The  num- 

7  0  <  Who  possess  not  lOQf.  a  year. ' — Edrioni  F,  6. 

7 1  *  The  Bishops  and  Scotch  Peers  ought  to  be  removed,  tohose  &eAii- 
ffbur  m  Fornxm  pariiamenis  destroyed  eniirdjy  the  tnUhofUy  of  that 
House,  *— 'Editioks  F,  G,  H»  N. 
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ber  of  the  upper  house  ought  to  be  raised  to  three  or 
four  hundred:  The  seats  not  hereditary,  but  during 
life :  They  ought  to  have  the  election  of  their  own  mem* 
bers;  and  no  commoner  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  a 
seat  that  was  offered  him«  By  this  means  the  House 
of  Lords  would  consbt  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every 
turbulent  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be 
taken  oS,  and  connected  by  interest  with  the  House  of 
Peers.  Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  bar* 
rier  both  to  the  monarchy  and  against  it.  At  present, 
the  balance  of  our  government  depends  in  some  mea* 
sure  on  the  abilities  and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign ; 
which  are  variable  and  uncertain  circumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected, 
seems  still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniences.  Firsts 
It  removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften  the  parties 
of  court  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king's  personal 
character  must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment. Thirdly  J  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person,  who  will  always  n^lect  to  discipline  the  mili- 
tia, in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  stand- 
ing army.'* 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the 
falsehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state, 
such  as  France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  model- 
led into  a  commonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  go- 


7  fl  It  is  evident  that  this  b  a  mortal  distemper  in  the  British  goyem- 
aent,  of  which  it  must  at  last  inevitably  perish.  I  must,  however,  con- 
feasy  thai  Sweden  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have  remedied  this  incon- 
venience^ and  to  have  a  militia  along  with  its  United  monarchy,  as  well 
as  a  standing  anny,  which  is  less  dangerous  ||iaa  the  British. — EomoMs 
F,  G,  H,  N. 
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vemment  can  only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  terri- 
tory. The  contrary  seems  probable.  Though  it  is 
more  difficult  to  form  a  republican  government  in  an 
extensive  country  than  in  a  city,  there  is  more  facility, 
when  once  it  is  formed,  of  preserving  it  steady  and  uni- 
form, without  tumult  and  faction.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  distant  parts  of  a  large  state  to  combine  in  any  plan 
of  free  government;  but  they  easily  conspire  in  the 
esteem  and  reverence  for  a  single  person,  ^ho,  by 
means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seize  the  power,  and 
forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  may  establish  a 
monarchical  government.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ci^ 
readily  concurs  in  the  same  notions  of  government,  the 
natural  equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the 
nearness  of  habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to 
assist  each  other.  Even  under  absolute  princes,  the 
subordinate  government  of  cities  is  commonly  republi- 
can ;  while  that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchi- 
cal. But  these  same  circumstances,  which  facilitate  the 
erection  of  commonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  consti- 
tution more  frail  and  uncertain.  Democracies  are  tur- 
bulent. For,  however  the  people  may  be  separated  or 
divided  into  small  parties,  either  in  their  votes  or  elec- 
tions, their  near  habitation  in  a  city  will  always  make 
the  force  of  popular  tides  and  currents  very  sensible. 
Aristocracies  are  better  adapted  for  peace  and  order, 
and  accordingly  were  most  admired  by  ancient  writers; 
but  they  are  jealous  and  oppressive.  In  a  large  go- 
vernment, which  is  modelled  with  masterly  skill,  there 
is  compass  and  room  enough  to  refine  the  democracy, 
from  the  lower  people  who  may  be  admitted  into  the 
first  elections,  or  first  concoction  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  the  higher  magistrates  who  direct  all  the  movements. 
At  the  same  time,  the  parts  are  so  distant  and  remote. 
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that  it  i3  very  difficulty  either  by  intrigue,  prejudice,  or 
passion,  to  hurry  them  into  any  measures  against  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  government 
would  be  immortal.  I  allow  the  justness  of  the  poet's  ex* 
damation  on  the  endless  projects  of  human  race,  Man 
and  for  ever  !  The  world  itsdf  probably  is  not  immor- 
tal. Such  consuming  plagues  may  arise  as  would  leave 
even  a  perfect  government  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbours. 
We  know  not  to  what  length  enthusiasm,  or  other  extra  - 
ordinary  movements  of  the  human  mind,  may  transport 
men  to  the  neglect  of  all  order  and  public  good.  Where 
difference  of  interest  is  removed,  whimsical  unaccount* 
able  factions  often  arise,  from  personal  favour  or  en- 
mity. Perhaps  rust  may  grow  to  the  springs  of  the 
most  accurate  political  machine,  and  disorder  its  mo- 
tions. Lastly,  extensive  conquests,  when  pursued,  must 
be  the  ruin  of  every  free  government;  and  of  the  more 
perfect  governments  sooner  than  of  the  imperfect;  be- 
cause of  the  very  advantages  which  the  former  possess 
above  the  latter.  And  though  such  a  state  ought  to 
establish  a  fundamental  law  against  conquests,  yet  re- 
publics have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and  pre- 
sent interest  makes  men  forgetful  of  their  posterity.  It 
is  a  sufficient  incitement  to  human  endeavours,  that 
such  a  government  would  flourish  for  many  ages ;  with- 
out pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man,  that  im- 
mortality which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refused  to 
bis  own  productions. 
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